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Turis month we redeem a promise acci- 
dentally withheld the last,— an article 
on Coleridge in some humble measure 
worthy of his name and writings. Pre- 
viously to the poet’s death, indeed, we 
designed to render him this justice, and 
had prepared what, when the tidings of 
his decease came upon us, seemed no 
less than a very monument —a solemn 
cenotaph of ashes yet to be. 

No author had wanted a critic more 
than Coleridge, whether as bard or 
sage. As the latter, he never had a 
critic before ourselves ;* and the brief 
account which, in 1832, we gave of his 
sublime philosophy, is among the 
events of our career to which we recur 
with pleasure and with pride. That 
analysis (for such it was) of his system 
procured us thanks from many quarters. 
It was a work of love, and was lovingly 
accepted ; all confessed that we had 
reduced within intelligible limits the 
transcendental speculations of the gifted 
seer—the old man eloquent of Highgate 
Hill and Grove. 

Such was our conviction with regard 
to his philosophy, and in reference to 
his poetry our sentiments were nearly 
the same. As a poet, we felt that the 
productions of his genius had never 
been adequately examined. For this, we 
consoled ourselves with the reflection, 
that such was the fate of all great men 
and great works. We remembered 
how difficult it is for the ordinary mind 
to rise to the level of the extraordinary ; 


nay, the very grandeur of an under- 
taking will sometimes be the main bar 
to success. We know that an uneasy 
sensation is, in all such cases, pro- 
duced in the poor wearied critic-in- 
ordinary, who, borne down and over- 
whelmed by the novel impression, feels 
smitten into stupidity and dullness —a 
state of mind which immediately he 
would fain attribute to the work which 
he is perusing. Great will then be the 
sense of fatigue, and he would willingly 
go sleep; but, unfortunately, a secret 
stimulus keeps him awake—an im- 
pression is made which he cannot throw 
off, and he probably toils on to the end 
of his task. Nothing, however, he re- 
collects but that he has been exceed- 
ingly troubled in mind — that his self- 
complacency has been disturbed ; and, 
having consequently felt very unhappy, 
he complains of oppression from certain 
incubi, and pronounces the effect to be 
remarkably unpleasant, and is therefore 
exceedingly sorry that he cannot give 
a favourable opinion of a work so far 
beyond his comprehension. He will 
probably, nevertheless, separate the 
author from his production, and pro- 
nounce the former to be as excellent 
for his talents as the latter is execrable 
for its defects — his opinion of such ta- 
lents, all the while, being abstracted 
from the very work at which so much 
offence has beentaken. Thusa certain 
opinionist pronounced, that Words- 
worth was a good man, but no poet ; 


* Vol. v. p. 515—597. 
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and, having so delivered himself, 
thought he had settled the question for 
ever. ‘ Ah!” said some one, in reply, 
“ you know not how much poetry there 
is in goodness!” A great poet, who is 
at the same time pious, requires the 
religious audience of good men, to be 
appreciated even for what is poetical in 
him. 

Such were the thoughts that had 
been revolving in our minds, when 
tidings came of Coleridge’s death. 
With all our reverence for his genius, 
we had not visited him lately— years, 
in fact, had rolled away since we last 
spake to him, and we had not attended 
to any rumours of his state of health, 
knowing that he was always sickly. 
We still thought upon him as living 
and well; and while we looked upon 
Pickering’s popular three-volumed edi- 
tion of his poems, exclaimed, that even 
in his lifetime he had become a classic, 
though without finding a critic. Two 
elegant editions of his poetical works 
had recently been exhausted ; and that 
his publisher now thought it worth his 
while to re-issue them in a cheap form 
was to us matter of triumph; and in 
our exultation we said— 

*¢ In this consummation, we rejoice ; 
we share the victory of the poet, and 
feel pride in beholding the living laurel 
crowning his living head. It is a glo- 
rious object—it is a consoling reflection. 
Nothing can be grander in reality or 
idea. No Cesar was ever so majes- 
tically diademed. Ihe wreath of Julius 
was adopted only to hide a bald head 
—a natural defect of which he was 
ashamed. But wisdom has been as 
grey hair to Coleridge, and the coronal 
encircles brows honoured, and not 
shorn, by time. His state is now im- 
perial— his immortality assured. Art 
thou not happy, O Poet? exultest thou 
not, O thou King of Song?” 

Such was the greeting which we 
either said or sung. And well we 
might; for,as we have mentioned, the 
poems of our favourite poet had become 
classics in his land’s language. In de- 
fiance of long neglect, they were at last 
even popular; and here we had them 
in a popular shape, impressing the vul- 
gar mind, as they long had the culti- 
vated, with a sublime sentiment of the 
dignity and capabilities of human ge- 
nius. Imagination and enthusiasm had, 
in these three five-shilling volumes, 
opened on the general heart the view, 
as it were, of a new Eden. A magni- 
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ficent temple had been there disclosed 
for universal entry, where the high 
priest shall be perpetually heard in 
tones of music, uttering the sublimest 
mysteries to no irreverent votaries. 
Visions there also might be seen, and 
voices heard, by the initiate, in gloom 
and terror, or in gladness and light. 
Vigour, sublimity, softness, depth,—to 
strengthen, to raise, to melt, and to 
awe,—should come like spiritual influ- 
ences over the spirit of the enraptured 
reader, and make him rise from the 
perusal a wiser and a better man. From 
these works his principles might derive 
energy, his imagination and fancy lof- 
tiness, his feelings sentimentality, and 
his thoughts profundity. A perfect 
humanity, we concluded, awaited him 
who realised in thought, word, and 
deed, what is contained in the prose 
and poetic productions of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 

Alas !—and yet not all alas !—for the 
influence of Coleridge’s works shall 
never die ; and all we said about them 
shall stand as long as the pillars of the 
world. Not all alas!—yetin a per- 
sonal reference to Coleridge, alas for 
our anticipations — not for him. We 
were about to conclude our article, and 
had written, “ and now farewell, old 
man!” Farewell? even while we traced 
the lines, intelligence reached us of the 
decease of Coleridge. Dead! we ex- 
claimed, Coleridge dead ! 

** Is that a deathbed where a Christian 
lies? 

Yes! but not his—'tis Death itself there 
dies,” 


A spirit had departed from the earth, 
but had not died; and even on earth 
its memory remaineth. It is now im- 
mortal! We had spoken but just then 
of his poems being on the verge of po- 
pularity — of late justice being done to 
him — of his being at last admitted as a 
classic in general estimation. And 
what now? Ah! we felt that the seal 
was fixed to his fame indeed. Hence- 
forth we were—we are—conscious no- 
thing but praise awaits his works — 
henceforth his thoughts are received as 
the responses from an oracle—they are 
as voices from the sepulchre of the 
mighty. 

In spirit are we now by the vaults 
in Highgate church, where his remains 
were, in private, deposited—not among 
the illustrious dead ; for uone are there 
—but “alone in his glory.” Dim, 
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dim, was the fane before; but now a 
glory dwells in it and about it, that 
shall perish never — unfading because 
holy. An incorruptible glory irradiates 
the place, as of a saintly brow which 
the foot of death hath there pressed 
beneath the chancel-stone, but of which 
the light-circle could not be extin- 
guished. Thither shall come the spi- 
rits of many times and many places, 
murmuring the secrets of Chaldea and 
of Babylon, and, in louder tones, the 
story of the children of Heber, whether 
in the line of Israel or Ishmael—or 
deciphering some Syriac or Ethiopic 
scroll in half-audible whispers, but 
reading, in accents clear and high, the 
sonorous verses of the master-poets of 
Greece and Italy. Then shall it seem 
in Fancy’s ear as if Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton wove a star- 
like choral harmony ; and Schiller shall 
come in at the close, and so shall the 
mystic blessing be pronounced which 
involves the history of genius from the 
earliest to the latest times. Now they 
have vanished ; and we, without these 
immortal companions, are left sole 
visitant—a mere earthly votary—at the 
poet’s vaulted resting place. What 
harmony have we to weave—what song 
to sing? Alas! no verse is ours—no 
music— but a chaplet of homely prose 
is all that we have to render by way of 
gift at this holiest of altars. It is as 
the widow's mite—’tis all we can, and 
will be more acceptable than half a 
miser’s horde, were it sufficient to build 
up a pyramid to Cheops. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born 
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at Ottery Saint Mary, Devonshire, in 
1773. He was the youngest son of the 
clergyman of the parish, the Rev. John 
Coleridge, whose scholarship is well 
known, and received his early edu- 
cation at Christ’s Hospital — the Rev. 
James Bowyer being then head-master 
of the grammar-school, a severe master 
but a good, and one to whom his 
pupil owed much. By him the taste 
of Coleridge was moulded to the pre- 
ference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of 
Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and 
again, of Virgil to Ovid. High is the 
tribute of recollection paid by Cole- 
ridge to a man whose severities, ever 
after, “not seldom furnished the dreams, 
by which the blind fancy would fain 
interpret to the mind the painful sensa- 
tions of distempered sleep ; but neither 
lessened nor dimmed the deep sense of 
his moral and intellectual obligations.” 

Such was the severe discipline by 
which the mind of Coleridge was pre- 
pared for that “ manly energy” which 
enabled him to become the guide of 
other minds in the great business of re- 
flection. Of his studies at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which he entered at 
the age of eighteen, we know not that 
any record exists. It seems he suffered 
from the want of pecuniary means ; 
and, falling in love with the sister of a 
schoolfellow, came to London with 
some companions in 1793. Llaving 
exhausted his funds- in conviviality 
with these brother-collegians, he was 
left by them as destitute as an Otway 
or a Chatterton. ‘ Poor Chatterton !” 
he says in one of his juvenile poems,— 


“* Poor Chatterton ! he sorrows for thy fate 
Who would have praised and loved thee ere too late. 
Poor Chatterton, farewell! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb ; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom : 
For, oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 
Have blackened the fair promise of my spring ; 
And the stern Fate transpierced, with viewless dart, 
The last pale Hope that shivered at my heart.” 


Coleridge’s Biographia commences 
with the year 1794, at which period he 
had just arrived at mature age. A 
volume of juvenile poems announced 
the dawn of a reputation which was des- 
tined for immortality. Turgidness of 
diction, and a profusion of new-coined 
double epithets, are faults belonging to 
them confessed by their author. Among 
these was the “ Religious Musings.” 
In the collected edition, the original 
redundancies of this poem are pruned 


Monody on the Death of Chatterton. 


away, and we have it now in an 
amended state. ‘The poem itself is in- 
teresting as marking the state of his 
mind at this period of his life, when he 
named David Hartley “ wisest of mortal 
kind.” Even before his fifteenth year, 
Coleridge’s mind had shewn its tend- 
ency to metaphysical speculations and 
theological controversy. “‘ Nothing else 
pleased me,” he says; “ history and 
particular facts lost al! interest in my 
mind.” For his deliverance from this 
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state of intellect, he expresses his obli- 
gations to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
whose sonnets, at the time of their pub- 
lication, made a great impression on 
Coleridge. Our poet shewed his gra- 
titude in a sonnet of his own. 

Coleridge had just entered on his 
seventeenth year when the sonnets of 
Bowles, twenty in number, and then 
first published in a quarto pamphlet, 
were presented to him by his school- 
fellow, the learned Dr. Middleton, 
bishop of Calcutta. Year after year, 
he tells us, by the works of Bowles, he 
was “ enthusiastically delighted and in- 
spired.” He laboured to make prose- 
lytes, in school and out. Within less 
than a year and a half he made more 
than forty transcriptions, as the best 
presents he could offer to those who 
had in any way won his regard. 

Lord Byron looked upon Coleridge’s 
praise of Bowlesas inexplicable. Poorly 
must his lordship have understood the 
Biographia Literaria, which he boasted 
of enjoying. Not so much the merit of 
Bowles’s sonnets (which, however, it is 
honourable for any man to rate highly), 
as the state of Coleridge’s mind at the 
time, made them interesting to the 
young poet. He seems to have looked 
on his metaphysical aspirations, at this 
season, as symptomatic of a diseased 
mind ; and expresses a wish, that, hav- 
ing been once redeemed from their 
enchantment, he had “ continued to 
pluck the flower and reap the harvest 
from the cultivated surface, instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quicksilver 
mines of metaphysic depths. If, in 
after times,” he proceeds, “ I have 
sought a refuge from bodily pain and 
mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re- 
searches, which exercised the strength 
and subtlety of the understanding with- 
out awakening the feelings of the heart ; 
still there was a long and blessed inter- 
val, during which my natural faculties 
were allowed to expand, and my original 
tendencies to develope themselves : my 
fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds.” 

Coleridge was susceptible of impres- 
sion from the opinions of others, and the 
sentiment which he here expresses, we 
suspect, was more a reflection from that 
of his friends than an original feeling of 
his own heart. II] they understood his 
genius who inspired him with such re- 
grets; and ill advise they, who counsel 
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a path of conduct alien from the genial 
direction sought and shaped out by the 
individual will. True, however, it was, 
that after having studied in the schools 
of Locke, Berkeley, Leibnitz,ana Hart- 
ley, Coleridge failed to find an abiding 
place forhis reason. Notwithstanding 
the high name given to Hartley in the 
* Religious Musings,” he was fain to 
seek, and found, a wiser. 

Coleridge at this time had imbibed 
Unitarian principles; and we, accord- 
ingly, find that, in the opening of his 
“ Religious Musings,” he considers the 
character of the Salvator Mundi, under 
an Unitarian aspect. But the way was 
already prepared for the poet’s escape 
from the “* cold-hearted heresy” of So- 
cinus. Coleridge recognised something 
Divine in the Perfect Human for which 
the mere Unitarian has no acknowledge- 
ment, and was already far-gone in the 
mystic theology of the Evangelist John. 

These sentiments were, however, 
after all, more characteristic of the time 
than of Coleridge. The poetic tem- 
perament is apt to catch the inspirations 
of the age, as an Eolian harp those of 
the passing breeze. Thus, in Cole- 
ridge’s sonnets, we find lamentations 
for Burke’s supposed apostacy, and 
praises of Priestley’s supposed philoso- 
phy. Kosciusko, Fayette, and Schil- 
ler’s Robbers, were equally objects of 
his admiration. But all these were 
first impressions, which the after exer- 
cise of a developed understanding was 
to correct, and did correct. 

Coleridge takes no notice in the Bio- 
graphia of The Fall of Robespierre, a 
drama, which he wrote in conjunction 
with Southey, at Bristol, in an evening 
and a morning, and published on the 
next day. 

The “ Religious Musings” is, in the 
judgment of Mr. Bowles, the most cor- 
rect, sublime, chaste, and beautiful of 
his poems. In this we cannot agree— 
nor would Coleridge. The time oflife 
at which it was written, the tone of its 
opinions, the juvenility of the senti- 
ments, and the immaturity of its style 
of composition, precluded it from any 
such station among his more finished 
and thoroughly thought-out produc- 
tions. But though we cannot concur 
in Mr. Bowles’s opinion, we yet are 
obliged to him for our knowledge of 
the circumstances under which it was 
written* —“ non inter sylvas academi, 


_ * This and the following incidents were related in a letter addressed by the Rev. 
W.L. Bowles to the Editor of the Times, and inserted on Wednesday, Aug. 13, 1834. 
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but in the tap-room at Reading. A 
fine subject for a painting by Wilkie.” 
Fine, indeed! when all the adjuncts of 
the tale are considered. 

Mr. Bowles had the facts from the 
poet’s own mouth, with whom he be- 
came acquainted after the before-quoted 
sonnet addressed to him; he also 
heard them from the officer in the regi- 
ment who procured Coleridge’s dis- 
charge from the 15th, Elliot’s light dra- 
goons, into which regiment Coleridge, 
after having left Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and being in London without 
resources, as already mentioned, had 
enlisted. The name of this officer was 
Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. 
Newton Ogle, dean of Winchester, and 
brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan. He 
was a scholar, and leaving Merton 
College, he entered this regiment a cor- 
net. Some years afterwards, being then 
captain of Coleridge’s troop, going into 
the stables at Reading, he remarked, 
written on the white wall, under one 
of the saddles, in large pencil charac- 
ters, the following sentence in Latin— 


* Eheu! quam infortunii miserimum est 
fuisse felicem !” 


Being struck with the circumstance, 
and himself a scholar, Captain Ogle 
inquired of a soldier whether he knew 
to whom the saddle belonged. “ Please 
your honour, to Comberback,” an- 
swered the dragoon. (When Coleridge 
enlisted, he was asked his name; he 
hesitated, but saw the name Comber- 
back over a shop door near Westmin- 
ster Bridge, and instantly said his name 
was Comberback.) ‘ Comberback !” 
said the captain, “ send him to me.” 
Comberback presented himself, with 
the inside of his hand in front of his 
cap. His officer mildly said, “ Com- 
berback, did you write the Latin sen- 
tence which [ have just read under your 
saddle?” ‘ Please your honour,” an- 
swered the soldier, “1 wroteit.” “Then, 
my lad, you are not what you appear 
to be. 1 shall speak to the command- 
ing officer, and you may depend on my 
speaking as a friend.” The command- 
ing officer was General Churchill ; and 
the supposed Comberback being exa- 
mined, the facts of his case were eli- 
cited. 

His discharge has been attributed to 
his democratic feelings at this time, 
and to his inability to ride. Neither 
cause is the true oné. Many errors are 
afluat with regard to Coleridge’s early 
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democratic opinions, Certain it is that 
he mistook his own opinions for demo- 
cratic, but experience soon taught him 
that they had no harmony with such. 
The fortunes, or rather ill-fortunes, of 
his first periodical, The Watchman, 
made this plain tohim. This unhappy 
production, having been delayed in its 
first number beyond the day announced 
for its publication, had the bad luck, 
in its second, through an essay on 
Fast-Days, with a most censurable 
application of a text from Isaiah for its 
motto, to lose nearly five hundred sub- 
scribers at one blow. In the two fol- 
lowing numbers he made enemies of 
all his jacobin and democratic patrons ; 
for, to use his own words, “ disgusted 
by their infidelity, and their adoption of 
French morals with French psi/osophy ; 
and, perhaps, thinking that charity 
ought to begin nearest home, instead of 
abusing the government and the aris- 
tocrats chiefly or entirely, as had been 
expected of him, he levelled his attacks 
at ‘ modern patriotism,’ and even ven- 
tured to declare his belief, that what- 
ever the motives of ministers might 
have been for the sedition (or, as it was 
then the fashion to call them, the gag- 
ging) bills, yet the bills themselves 
would produce an effect to be desired 
by all true friends of freedom, as far as 
they should contribute to deter men 
from openly declaiming on subjects the 
principles of which they had never bot- 
tomed, and from ‘ pleading to the poor 
and ignorant, instead of pleading for 
them.’ At the same time he avowed 
his conviction, that national education, 
and a concurring spread of the gospel, 
were the indispensable condition of any 
true political amelioration.” And thus, 
at the ninth number, the work was 
dropped. So much for Coleridge’s 
democratic principles at this period. 
That he knew not how to ride is a 
fact; and we have heard a tale relative 
to it not a little characteristic. While 
out with his fellow dragoon, he was 
expatiating at large on some philo- 
sophical point, when, from inattention 
to his seat, he rolled from the saddle to 
the ground. Calmly, however, rising, 
and brushing offthe mud or dust which 
his clothes had contracted, he “resumed 
his place upon the horse's back,” and, 
taking up the theme on which he had 
been engaged previous to the accident, 
began again with—‘“ But to proceed 
with the argument in which we were in- 
terrupted, it must be conceded on all 
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hands,” &c. Not for this cause, either, 
was he discharged from the regiment, 
but in consequence of the circum- 
stances already related. 

“ As a soldier,’ says Mr. Bowles, 
“ Coleridge was remarkably orderly 
and obedient, though he could not rub 
down his own horse. He was dis- 
charged from respect to his friends and 
his station. His friends having been 
informed of his situation, a chaise was 
soon at the door of the Bear Inn, Read- 
ing, and the officers of the 15th cordi- 
ally shaking his hands, particularly the 
officer who had been the means of his 
discharge, he drove off, not without a 
tear in his eye, whilst his old compa- 
nions of the tap-room gave him three 
hearty cheers as the wheels rapidly 
rolled away along the Bath road to 
London and Cambridge.” 

It is impossible to peruse this inci- 
dent without referring to Coleridge’s 
beautiful drama of Zapolya, and seeing 
in the poet’s adventure, the realization 
of the “ royal Andreas,” living in dis- 
guise as a peasant among peasants. 
But, unlike Andreas, the secret of his 
birth was known to Coleridge. He 
was as a divine visitant, conscious of 


his divinity, voluntarily, or by the de- 
cree of fate, submitting to a temporary 
avatar in the vale of humility, for the 


communication of truth to inferior 
natures. With what wonder, and awe, 
and strange excitement must the rude 
dragoons of the 15th have listened to 
the strong and sweet eloquence of Cole- 
ridge’s familiar discourse ! 

Coleridge’s name has been already 
mentioned in union with Southey’s ; 
and in the winter of 1794-5 we find 
him delivering a course of lectures at 
Bristol on the French Revolution. He 
was also included in the Pantisocracy 
scheme, which has been so much mis- 
represented, and which was so soon 
exchanged for a matrimonial one. In 
the autumn of 1795, Coleridge was 
wedded to Miss Sara Fricker. 

With this period of his life his la- 
bours in The Watchman, already men- 
tioned, are connected. Within a year 
after his departure from Cambridge, 
he was persuaded by persons whom he 
calls philanthropists and anti-polemists, 
to set on foot a periodical work, en- 
titled Ihe Watchmen, that, as he re- 
marks, “ according to the general motto 
of the work, all might know the truth, 
and that the truth might make us free.” 
In order to exempt it from the stamp- 
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tax, and likewise to contribute as little 
as possible to the supposed guilt ofa 
war against freedom, it was to be pub- 
lished on every eighth day, thirty-two 
pages, large octavo, closely printed, 
and price only rouRPENCE. Accord- 
ingly, with a flaming prospectus,— 
“ Knowledge is Power,” &c. to cry the 
state of the political atmosphere, and so 
forth, he set off on a tour to the north, 
from Bristol to Sheffield, for the pur- 
pose of procuring customers, preaching 
by the way in most of the great towns, 
as an hireless volunteer, in a blue coat 
and white waistcoat, that not a ray of 
the woman of Babylon might be seen 
on him. Though a zealous Unitarian, 
as we have mentioned, in religion, yet 
he informs us that he was at this period 
a “ Trinitarian (i. e. ad norman Pla- 
tonis) in philosophy.” He adds, “‘ More 
accurately, I was a psilanthropist ; one 
of those who believe our Lord to have 
been the real son of Joseph, and who 
lay the main stress on the resurrection 
rather than on the crucifixion. O! 
never can I remember those days with 
either shame or regret ; for I was most 
sincere — most disinterested ! My opi- 
nions were, indeed, in many and most 
important points, erroneous; but my 
heart was single. Wealth, rank, life 
itself, then seemed cheap to me, com- 
pared with the interests of (what I be- 
lieved to be) the truth and the will of 
my Maker. I cannot even accuse my- 
self of having been actuated by vanity, 
for in the expansion of my enthusiasm 
I did not think of myself at all.” 
Coleridge’s account of his campaign 
at Birmingham and Manchester is ex- 
cessively amusing. At the former place, 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeat 
the miracle of Orpheus with a Brum- 
magem patriot, Coleridge dined with 
the tradesman who had introduced him, 
and some friends of the same. Com- 
pelled by courtesy to smoke a pipe 
with them, and unused to tobacco, he 
soon began to feel giddy. Proceeding 
thence to an engagement at a minister's 
house, he found the walk and the fresh 
air had only the more confused his 
feelings. Scarcely finding time to in- 
form his host of his condition and its 
cause, he swooned back on the sofa. 
On awaking he found from fifteen to 
twenty gentlemen assembled to spend 
the evening with him. By way of re- 
lieving his embarrassment, one of the 
gentlemen began the conversation with, 
—‘“ Have you seen a paper to-day, 
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Mr. Coleridge?” “ Sir,” he replied, 
rubbing his eyes, “ I am far from con- 
vinced that a Christian is permitted to 
read either newspapers or any other 
works of merely political and temporary 
interest.” Yet to establish such a work 
had he visited Birmingham: an invo- 
luntary and general burst of laughter 
therefore, followed, the delivery of a 
sentiment so incongruous to the occa- 
sion and the purpose in which they 
were met to assist him. They assisted 
him nevertheless, relieving him espe- 
cially from the necessity for personal 
canvass.* The same kind reception 
he met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Sheffield ; in fact, he found 
friends everywhere. The result was, 
that he had a thousand names on the 
subscription list of The Watchman, and 
the work was accordingly announced 
in London by long bills in letters 
larger than had ever been seen before, 
and which, he was informed— for he 
did not see them himself— eclipsed the 
glories even of the lottery puffs. The 
events of the adventure we have already 
detailed. It only remains to be added, 
that the London publisher cheated him 
out of all the receipts; and from other 
places he procured but little, and after 
such delays as rendered that little 
worth nothing. 

In this incident, however, we have 
one of those instances of providential 
guardianship, which appear to have 
hedged about the life of a man too wise 
to be prudent—one of those beautiful 
relations of friendship which it seems 
always to have been Coleridge’s genius 
to cement. For the expenses of The 
Watchman he would have been inevit- 
ably thrown into jail by his Bristol 
printer, who refused to wait even a 
month, for a sum between eighty and 
ninety pounds, if the money had not 
been paid for him by a man by no 
means affuent—*“ a dear friend,” he 
adds, “ who attached himself to me 
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from my first arrival at Bristol,— who 
has continued my friend with a fidelity 
unconquered by time or even by my 
own apparent neglect ;—a friend from 
whom I never received an advice that 
was not wise, or a remonstrance that 
was not gentle and affectionate.” 

We next find Coleridge retired to a 
cottage at Stowey, for which he was in- 
debted to “ honest Tom Poole,” who 
perhaps is the friend above alluded 
to, and providing for his scanty mainte- 
nance by providing verses for a London 
morning paper. “ I saw plainly,” he 
writes, “‘ that literature was not a pro- 
fession by which I could expect to live ; 
for I could not disguise from myself, 
that whatever my talents might or might 
not be in other respects, yet they were 
not of the sort that could enable me to 
become a popular writer; and that 
whatever my opinions might be in 
themselves, they were almost equi- 
distant from all the three prominent 
parties—the Pittites, the Foxites, and 
the democrats. Of the unsaleable nature 
of my writings, I had an amusing me- 
mento one morning from our own ser- 
vant girl, for, happening to rise at an 
earlier hour than usual, I observed her 
putting an extravagant quantity of paper 
into the grate in order to light the fire, 
and mildly checked her for her waste- 
fulness. “ La, sir!” replied poor 
Nanny, * why, it is only ‘ Warcu- 
MEN. ” 

Coleridge now devoted himself to 
poetry, and to the study of ethics and 
psychology ; and so profound was his 
admiration at this time of Hartley’s 
Essay on Man, that he gave his name 
to his first-born—that son of his who 
so lately sent from a provincial press 
a thin volumet of real poetry, de- 
servedly praised by the Quarterly 
Review. At length, however, the writ- 
ings of Kant, the founder of the Critical 
Philosophy, at once invigorated and 
disciplined his understanding. But of 


* Hazlitt adds to this account in his essay, My First Acquaintance with Poets. 
Speaking of Coleridge’s powers of conversation, he writes: ‘‘ 1 never met with any 
thing at all like them, either before or since. I could easily credit the accounts which 
were circulated of his holding forth to a large party of ladies and gentlemen, an 
evening or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, when he made the whole material 
universe look like a transparency of fine words; and another story (which I believe 
he has somewhere told himself) of his being asked to a party at Birmingham,—of his 
smoking tobacco, and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where the company found 
him, to their no small surprise, which was increased to wonder when he started up 
of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, and launched into a three hours’ 
description of the third heaven, of which he had a dream. 

t Poems by Hartley Coleridge, vol. i. Leeds: Bingley, Corn Exchange ; and 


Baldwin and Cradock, London, 1833. 
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this have we not already written in our 
aforesaid article on the philosophy of 
Coleridge? The further history of the 
sage’s mind the reader must seek in 
that paper. 

At the time that Coleridge resided 
at Stowey, Wordsworth was living at 
All-Foxden, “ a romantic old family- 
mansion of the St. Aubins,” as Hazlitt 
hath it in his delightful essay, entitled, 
My First Acquaintance with Poets, of 
which we shall make some use. “ It 
was then in the possession of a friend 
of the poet, who gave him the free use 
of it.” To his residence at Stowey, 
Coleridge owed his acquaintance with 
Wordsworth, whose conversation, he 
tells us, extended to almost all subjects, 
except physics and politics; with the 
latter he never troubled himself. Po- 
litics, however, troubled themselves 
with both. In those jealous times, 
suspicion and obloquy attached them- 
selves both to him and his friend. A 
“ sycophantic law-mongrel,” discours- 
ing on the politics of the day, uttered 
the following deep remark :—‘“‘ As to 
Coleridge, there is not so much harm 
in him, for he is a whirl-brain that talks 
whatever comes uppermost; but that 
Wordsworth! he is the dark traitor. 
You never hear him say a syllable on 
the subject!” The dark guesses either 
of this or some other ‘“ zealous quid- 
nunc, met with so congenial a soil in 
the grave alarm of a titled Dogberry 
of their neighbourhood, that a spy was 
actually sent down from the govern- 
ment, pour surveillance of” the two 
poets. Only think of such a person 
trying to understand the “ talk” of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth! The auto- 
biographer tells us of three weeks’ 
truly Indian perseverance on the part 
of the spy; but in vain. In despair 
he rejected Sir Dogberry’s request, that 
he would try a little longer. He had 
repeatedly hid himself, he said, for 
hours together behind a bank at the 
sea-side (their favourite seat), and over- 
heard their conversation. At first he 
fancied that they were aware of their 
danger, for he often heard Coleridge 
talk of one Spy Nozy, which he was in- 
clined to interpret of himself, and of a 
remarkable feature belonging to him ; 
but he was speedily convinced that it 
was the name of a man who had made 
a book and lived long ago. Their talk 
ran mostly upon books, and they were 
perpetually desiring each other to look 
at this, and to listen to that; but he 
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could not catch a word about politics. 
“ Once,” says Coleridge, “ he had joined 
me on the road (this occurred as I 
was returning home alone from my 
friend’s house, which was about three 
miles from my own cottage), and pass- 
ing himself off as a traveller, he had 
entered into conversatiun with me, and 
talked of purpose in a democrat way, 
in order to draw me out. The result, 
it appears, not only convinced him that 
I was no friend to Jacobinism, but (he 
added) I had ‘ plainly made it out to be 
such a silly, as well as wicked thing, 
that he felt ashamed, though he had 
only put it on.’ I distinctly remem- 
bered the occurrence, and had men- 
tioned it immediately on my return, 
repeating what the traveller with his 
Bardolph nose had said, with my own 
answer; and so little did I suspect the 
true object of ‘ my tempter ere accuser,’ 
that I expressed, with no small plea- 
sure, my hope and belief, that the con- 
versation had been of some service to 
the poor misled malcontent. This in- 
cident, therefore, prevented all doubt 
as to the truth of the report, which, 
through a friendly medium, came to 
me from the master of the village inn, 
who had been ordered to entertain the 
government gentleman in his best man- 
ner, but above all, to be silent con- 
cerning such a person being in his 
house.” 

The great occasion of suspicion was 
the fact of Coleridge having been seen 
wandering on the hills towards the 
Channel, and along the shores, with 
books and papers in his hands, taking, 
as was thought, charts aud maps of the 
country. Coleridge had considered it 
a defect in Cowper's Tusk, that the sub- 
ject which gives the title to the work 
was not, and indeed could not be, car- 
ried on beyond the three or four first 
pages, and that throughout the poem 
the connectionsare frequently awkward, 
and the transitions abrupt and arbi- 
trary. ‘ I sought,” he says, “ for a sub- 
ject that should give equal room and 
freedom for description, incident, and 
impassioned reflections on men, nature, 
and society, yet supply in itself a na- 
tural connexion to the parts, and unity 
to the whole. Such a subject I con- 
ceived myself to have found in astream, 
traced from its source in the hills among 
the yellow-red moss and conical glass- 
shaped tufts of bent, to the first break 
or fall, where its drops become audible, 
and it begins to form a channel ; thence 
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to the peat and turf barn, itself built of 
the same dark squares as it sheltered ; 
to the sheepfold ; to the first cultivated 
plot of ground; to the lonely cottage 
and its bleak garden won from the 
heath ; to the hamlets, the villages, the 
market town, the manufactories, and 
the seaport. My walks, therefore, were 
almost daily on the top of Quantock, 
and among its sloping coombs. With 
my pencil and memorandum book in 
my hand, I was making studies, as the 
artists call them, and often moulding 
my thoughts into verse, with the objects 
and imagery immediately before my 
senses. Many circumstances, evil and 
good, intervened to prevent the com~ 
pletion ofthe poem, which was to have 
been entitled, The Brook. Had I 
finished the work, it was my purpose, 
in the heat of the moment, to have de- 
dicated it to our then committee of 
public safety, as containing the charts 
and maps with which I was to have 
supplied the French government in aid 
of their plans of invasion. And these, 
too, for a tract of coast, that, from 
Clevedon to Minehead, scarcely per- 
mits the approach of a fishing-boat.” 
Would that The Brook had been 
written by Coleridge! The idea Words- 
worth adopted in his River Duddon. 
Fine as that series of sonnets is, Cole- 
ridge’s poem, we can conceive, would 
have been much finer! Not revolving 
his poem, however ; at the foot of Quan- 
tock, in a retired cottage, sat Coleridge, 
day by day, devoted to the study of 
“the foundations of religion and mo- 
rals.” ** Here,” he exclaims, “ I found 
myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in— 


broke upon me from the fountains of 


the great deep, and fell from the win- 
dows of heaven. The fontal truths of 
natural religion and the books of re- 
velation alike contributed to the flood ; 
and it was long ere my ark touched on 
an Ararat, and rested.” For a long 
time, indeed, he says in another place, 
he could not reconcile the personality 
of God with the infinity: and his head 
was with Spinosa, though his whole 
heart remained with Paul and John. 
He became convinced, even before his 
perusal of the Critique of the Pure 
Reason, that religion, as both the cor- 
ner-stone and the key-stone of morality, 
must have a moral origin; so far at 
least, that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract 
science, be wholly independent of the 
will, It were therefore, as he con- 
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cluded, to be expected, that its funda- 
mental truth would be such as MIGHT 
be denied, though only by the fool, and 
even by the fool from the madness of 
the heart alone. Still he remained, 
“ in respect of revealed religion, a 
zealous Unitarian ;”’ and, as such, is 
said to have preached every Sunday at 
the Unitarian chapel at Taunton. 

And at this point it is that Hazlitt’s 
Essay (before alluded to) becomes of 
great importance to us. Hiazlitt’s fa- 
ther was a dissenting minister at Wem, 
in Shropshire; and it was in the year 
1798 that Coleridge came to Shrews- 
bury to succeed a Mr. Rowe in the 
charge of the Unitarian congregation 
there. For a column or two, we must 
let Hazlitt tell the tale for himself. 

“ Coleridge did not cdme till late on 
the Saturday afternoon before he was 
to preach; and Mr. Rowe, who him- 
self went down to the coach in a state 
of anxiety and expectation, to look for 
the arrival of his successor, could find 
no one at all answering the description 
but a round-faced man in a short black 
coat (like a shooting-jacket), which 
hardly seemed to have been made for 
him, but who seemed to be talking ata 
great rate with his fellow-passengers. 
Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give 
an account of his disappointment, when 
the round-faced man in black entered, 
and dissipated all doubts on the sub- 
ject by beginning to talk. He did not 
cease while he stayed, nor has he since 
that I know of. He held the good 
town of Shrewsbury in delightful sus- 
pense for three weeks that he remained 
there, ‘fluttering the proud Salopians 
like an eagle in a dove-cot;’ and the 
Welch mountains that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree 
to have heard no such mystic sounds 
since the days of 


‘High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewel- 
lyn’s lay !” 


As we passed along between Wem 
and Shrewsbury, and I eyed their blue 
tops seen through the wintry branches, 
or the red rustling leaves of the sturdy 
oak-trees by the road-side, a sound was 
in my ears as ofa sirens song; I was 
stunned, startled with it as from a deep 
sleep ; but I had no notion then that I 
should ever be able to express my ad- 
miration to others in motley imagery or 
quaint allusion, till the light of his ge- 
nius shone into my soul, like the sun’s 
rays glittering in the puddles of the 
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road. I was at that time dumb, inar- 
ticulate, helpless, like a worm by the 
way-side — crushed, bleeding, lifeless ; 
but now, bursting from the deadly 
bands that ‘ bound them 


With Styx nine times round them,’ 


my ideas float on winged words, and, 
as they expand their plumes, catch the 
golden light of other years. My soul 
has indeed remained in its original 
bondage—dark, obscure, with longings 
infinite and unsatisfied ; my heart, shut 
up in the prison-house of this rude 
clay, has never- found, nor will ever 
find, a heart to speak to; but that my 
understanding also did not remain 
dumb and brutish, or at length found 
out any way t6 express itself, 1 owe to 
Coleridge.” 

This confession is highly honourable 
to Hazlitt, whose writings are indeed 
little other than the expressions of Cole- 
ridgean ideas, misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted—coloured and fractured by 
the medium of communication. 

He proceeds to tell us that, accord- 
ing to the custom of the place, and as 
the aforesaid Mr. Rowe’s successor, 
Coleridge had agreed to come over to 
his father, who lived ten miles from 
Shrewsbury. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he (young Hazlitt) had gone to 
hear him preach the Sunday after his 
arrival, A poet aud a philosopher get- 
ting up into a Unitarian pulpit to 
preach throws Hazlitt into ecstasies of 
romantic feeling—and well it might. 
It was in the winter of the year 1798, 
the month of January, that, before day- 
light, the critic walked through the 
mud on this errand—a cold, raw, com- 
fortless walk. When he got there, the 
organ was playing the 100th psalm ;— 
that finished, Coleridge rose and gave 
out his text. ‘ And he went up into 
the mountain to pray, HIMSELF ALONE.” 
In delivering which, ‘his voice ‘ rose 
likea stream of rich distilled perfumes ;’ 
and when he came to the two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, 
deep, and distinct, it seemed,” says the 
critic, ‘to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the 
bottom of the human heart, and as if 
that prayer might have floated in so- 
lemn silence through the universe. The 
idea of St. John came into my mind, 
‘ of one crying in the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose 
food was locusts and wild honey.’ The 
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preacher then launched into his subject 
like an eagle dallying with the wind.” 

We dare not trust Hazlitt in his state- 
ment of the subject-matter of the dis- 
course— it is given, of course, as con- 
nected with both pre-and-post-political 
possessions. It appears to have been 
descriptive and argumentative, with 
dashes and flashes of poetic imagery 
broad and bright. 

“On the Tuesday following,” says 
Hazlitt, ‘the half-inspired speaker 
came. I was called down into the 
room where he was, and went half- 
hoping, half-afraid. He received me 
very graciously, and I listened for a 
long time without uttering a word. I 
did not suffer in his opinion by my si- 
lence. ‘ For those two hours,’ he af- 
terwards was pleased to say, ‘he was 
conversing with W. H.’s forehead.’ His 
appearance was different from what I 
had anticipated from seeing him be- 
fore. At a distance, and in the dim 
light of the chapel, there was to mea 
strange wildness in his aspect, a dusky 
obscurity, and I thought him pitted 
with the small-pox. His complexion 
was at that time clear, and even bright— 


‘ Asare the children of yon azure sheen.’ 


His forehead was broad and high, light 
as if built of ivory, with large project- 
ing eyebrows, and his eyes rolling be- 
neath them like a sea with darkened 
lustre. ‘A certain tender bloom his 
face o’erspread,’ a purple tinge, as we 
see it in the pale thoughtful complexions 
of the Spanish portrait-painters, Mu- 
rillo and Velasquez. His mouth was 
gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent ; his 
chin good-humoured and round ; but 
his nose, the rudder of the face, the in- 
dex of the will, was small, feeble, no- 
thing” — Hazlitt adds, what we cannot 
join in—*“ like what he has done. It 
might seem that the genius of his face, 
as from a height, surveyed and pro- 
jected him (with sufficient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world un- 
known of thought and imagination, 
with nothing to support or guide his 
veering purpose, as if Columbus had 
launched his adventurous course for 
the New World in a scallop, without 
oars or compass. So, at least, I com- 
ment on it after the event.” On these 
misstatements we shall say something 
in the proper place. He continues :— 
“ Coleridge in his person was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the 
corpulent, like Lord Hamlet, ‘ some- 
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what fat and pursy.’ His hair (now, 
[1834] alas! grey) was then black and 
glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long 
pendulous hair is peculiar to enthusi- 
asts, to those whose minds tend heaven- 
ward ; and is traditionally inseparable 
(though of a different colour) from the 
pictures of Christ. 1t ought to belong, 
as a character, to all who preach Christ 
crucified, and Coleridge was at that 
time one of those.” 

Hazlitt’s father seems to have been 
astonished at the manners and elo- 
quence of his guest, and all the more 
so from the circumstance of “a poet 
being to him a nondescript. He could 
hardly have been,” says the critic, 
“more surprised or pleased, if our vi- 
sitor had worn wings. Indeed his 
thoughts had wings; and as the silken 
sounds rustled round our little wains- 
coted parlour, my father threw back 
his spectacles over his forehead, his 
white hairs mixing with its sanguine 
hue; and a smile of delight beamed 
across his rugged cordial face, to think 
that Truth had found a new ally in 
Fancy.” 

Into the particulars of their conver- 
sation we have no space to enter. Haz- 
litt, however, found reason to complain 
that Coleridge would not let him get 
on at all, for he required a definition of 
every the commonest word, exclaim- 
ing, “ What do you mean by a sensa- 
tion, sir? What do you mean by an 
wea?” “This,” Coleridge said, “ was 
barricading the road to truth ;—it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step 
we took.” 

Coleridge was less satisfied with him- 
self all this time than Hazlitt was with 
him. A more thorough revolution in 
his philosophic principles, and a deeper 
insight into his own heart, he felt were 
yet wanting. Nevertheless, he could 
not subsequently doubt that the differ- 
ence of his metaphysical notions from 
those of Unitarians in general contri- 
buted to his final recorversion to the 
whole truth in Christ. While his mind 
was thus perplexed, he adds, “ by a 
gracious Providence, for which I can 
never be sufficiently thankful, the gene- 
rous and munificent patronage of Mr. 
Josiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgewood 
enabled me to finish my education in 
Germany. Instead of troubling others 
with my crude notions and juvenile 
compositions, I was thenceforward bet- 
ter employed in attempting to store 
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my own head with the wisdom of 
others.” 

Of this important incident of Cole- 
ridge’s life, Hazlitt gives a more de- 
tailed account. The day before Cole- 
ridge was to return to Shrewsbury, 
when Hazlitt came down to breakfast, 
he found that the poet had received a 
letter from his friend T. Wedgewood, 
making him an offer of 150/.a year if he 
chose to waive his present pursuit, and 
devote himself entirely to the study of 
poetry and philosophy. Coleridge 
seemed to make up his mind to close 
with this proposal in the act of tying 
on one of his shoes ; and, after inviting 
young Hazlitt to Nether Stowey, took 
leave of his host, being accompanied 
for six miles of the road by the inci- 
pient critic, whom, in the course of 
conversation, he told in confidence that 
he designed to have preached two ser- 
mons before he accepted the situation 
at Shrewsbury,—one on Infant Bap- 
tism, the other on the Lord’s Supper: 
shewing that he could not administer 
either, which would have effectually 
disqualified him for the object in view. 
For this curious mode of proceeding, 
the solution must be sought in the ac- 
knowledged state of his opinions. 

In a subsequent part of Hazlitt’s 
Essay, we are presented with portraits 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth together. 
The critic visited Coleridge in the 
spring, according to invitation, at Ne- 
ther Stowey, “ the country about which 
is beautiful, green, and hilly, and near 
the sea-shore.” In the afternoon Cole- 
ridge took him to All-Foxden. Words- 
worth was from home, but his sister 
kept house, and set before them a fru- 
gal repast ; and they had free access to 
her brother's poems, the lyrical ballads, 


_ which were still in MS. Next morn- 


ing, as soon as breakfast was over, they 
strolled out into the park, and seating 
themselves on the trunk of an old ash- 
tree that stretched along the ground, 
Coleridge read aloud, with a sonorous 
and musical voice, the ballad of Betty 
Foy. In the evening they walked back 
to Stowey ; on which occasion, accord- 
ing to Hazlitt, Coleridge canvassed the 
merits of Wordsworth’s poetry: but 
Hazlitt’s account is a mere abstract of 
Coleridge’s written review thereon in 
the Biographia Literaria. The next 
day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol 
at Coleridge’s cottage; and the day 
following all three returned to All- 
Foxden, when Wordsworth read them 
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the story of Peter Bell in the open 
air. 

Hazlitt remarks the chant in both 
Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s reading, 
am accompaniment which acts as a spell 
upon the hearer, and disarms his judg- 
ment. We have heard Coleridge read, 
and must say, that, however beautiful 
this mode of recitation is in itself, it is 
very apt to hide the meaning from the 
listener.* We heard him read, previous 
to publication, hissweet lines on “ Youth 
and Age,” but formed but an indistinct 
conception of them from this cause. 
Coleridge at this time read to Hazlitt 
some passages from his tragedy of The 
Remorse. Wis “ Ancient Mariner” 
was also written and preparing for pub- 
lication in the well-known Lyrical 
Ballads in company with similar pro- 
ductions by Wordsworth. 

We have already dwelt on the influ- 
ence which Bowles’s poetry had on 
Coleridge’s mind. Pope and Darwin 
were never among his favourites; he 
preferred lines running into each other 
to those which closed at each couplet, 
and natural language to artificial dic- 
tion. OfCowper he always expresses 
a high opinion, and as a poet to whom 
he was as much indebted for the sus- 
tained and elevated style which marks 
his poems, as he was to the Percy Re- 
liques for the popular and ballad form 
of poetic composition, At first adopt- 
ing a laboriousand florid diction, Cole- 
ridge, by his twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth year, acquired a chaster manner 
of writing, of which he instances ) bis 


* He had a aialies kind of intonation in speaking. 
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tragedy of The Remorse as an ex- 
ample. 

“ There is no profession on earth,’ 
says our poet, ‘* which requires an atten- 
tion so early, so long, or so uninter- 
mitting, as that of poetry ; and, indeed, 
as that of literary composition in gene- 
ral, if it be such as at all satisfies the 
demands both of taste and sound logic.” 
It is from the clear perception of this 
truth that the excellence of Coleridge’s 
poetry has originated, in common with 
that of Southey and Wordsworth. By- 
ron’s poetry was a passion; Shelley’s 
an enthusiasm; with the poets of the 
so-called Lake School, it has been an 
art —an art which with them has been 
a second nature. For their art was not 
the opposite of vature, so much as it 
was the nature within and without them 
shaped and modified by the agency of 
a wise and understanding spirit. How 
exquisitely do we recognise its influ- 
ence in the “ Ode to the Departing 
Year” (1796), which opens the Sibyl- 
line Leaves. Genius is there, passion, 
enthusiasm; but, in addition to all 
these, a controlling will, preserving the 
lyric inspiration within the bounds of 
harmonious propriety. The fine mu- 
sician scatters not his sounds at random 
from his instrument, but with aim and 
purpose blends them into intelligent 
totality. Yet had Coleridge at this 
time not attained that perfect mastery 
over its chords which he subsequently 
exhibited. Two months afterwards he 
produced France, an Ode, than which 
a more philosophical lyric exists not in 


the lent 


A critic in 


Quarterly, who is evidently very desirous of making a kind of between wind- 
and-water hit, by way of appeal to popular taste in favour of Coleridge’s genius, 
brings, in proof of a certain peculiarity in Coleridge’s conversation, which he 


calls ‘ unexpectedness,” the fact of a very experienced short-hand writer, who was 
employed to take down Mr. Coleridge’s lectures on Shakspeare, producing an almost 
unintelligible manuscript. ‘* Yet,” proceeds the critic, ‘‘ the lecturer was, as he 
always is, slow and measured. The writer—we have some notion that it was no 
worse an artist than Mr. Gurney himself—gave this account of the difficulty :—That 
with regard to every other speaker whom he had ever heard, however rapid or in- 
volved, he could almost always, by long experience in his art, guess the form of the 
latter part, or apodosis, of the sentence by the form of the beginning; but that the 
conclusion of every one of Coleridge’s sentences was a surprise upon shim. He was 
obliged to listen to the last word.” Now this illustration, we beg to say, proves no- 
thing—but Mr. Gurney’s incompetency. Short-hand writers were a very different 
race when Mr. Gurney began the business than they are at the present day. Literal 
accuracy was not then required, and is never aimed at even now by Mr. Gurney ; 
nor can he take down a speech of any elaboration and learning verbatim. We say 
not this to damage that “ artist’s” fame—for the fact is well known— but to rescue 
Coleridge’s. We hate the patronising air with which this great man is sometimes 
written about, and repudiate every thing that sounds like a reason for the unpo- 
pularity with which his works have been : received by the public. There was never 
any reason for it but the defects of taste and knowledge in the herd of readers—and 
writers. On such a man what the world wants is a bold out-spoken article. 
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the English language. How well it 
expresses the hopes of good and in- 
structed men—and their disappoint- 
ment. The initiatory appeal to the 
clouds, the ocean-waves, the woods, 
the sun and the sky, in behalf of li- 
berty, is magniticent—fearful the revul- 
sion, when, having implored pardon 
of Freedom’s spirit, the conviction is 
forced upon him, that 
‘* The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In 
mud game, 
They burst their manacles, and wear the 
name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain !” 


This ode, notwithstanding, has faults 


—turgidity, double epithets, and ab- 
struse conceptions. In the Fears in 
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Solitude, however, written in April 
1798, during the alarm of an invasion, 
we look for them in vain. All is good 
mother-English, and plain patriotic 
feeling. The celebrated war eclogue, 
with the apologetic preface, closes the 
political portion of the Sibylline Leaves. 

The love poems are yet in better 
tone. What can excel the “ Legend 
of Genevieve” in pathos and grace? 
It is indeed a thing of beauty that shall 
be a joy for ever. Deliciously delicate, 
also, is the ‘‘ Circassian Love-Chant ;” 
nor do we know a prettier pastoral than 
“The Picture; or, the Lover’s Reso- 
lution.” A dramatic fragment, called 
the “ Night Scene,” concludes with the 
following majestic simile: 


“ O Henry! always striv’st thou to be great 
By thine own act, yet art thou never great 
But by the inspiration of great passion. 
The whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands rise up 
And shape themselves: from earth to heaven they stand, 
As though they were the pillars of a temple, 
Built by Omnipotence in its own honour! 
But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 
Is fled: the mighty columns were but sand, 
And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins.” 


The “* Myrtle Leaf” is one of the 
most exquisite little parables ever writ- 
ten. But we must pass on to the “ Me- 
ditative” poems—to the grand “ Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni”’—to the lines on the “* Brocken”’ 
—the “ Eolian Harp”—and the splen- 
did verses to Mr. Wordsworth. A con- 
versation poem concerning the “ Night- 
ingale” has necessarily given rise to 
some remarks, as disputing the melan- 
choly character attributed to it by 
Milton. 

With “The Three Graves” com- 
mences that series of ballad poetry on 
which so much controversy has arisen. 
We must refer our readers to our ar- 
ticles on Burger,* and on Wordsworth,+ 
for information as to the influence 
exercised on both German and English 
poetry by the ballads of Bishop Percy. 
These ballads of Coleridge are pro- 
ducts of the same influence, and the 
one just mentioned, in particular, is 
in the colloquial style, against which 


so much opposition was ignorantly 
made. It is to the critical remarks, 
rather than to the poems themselves, 
which Wordsworth prefixed to the 
Lyrical Ballads, that Coleridge attri- 
butes the occasion of so much enmity. 
The humbler passages, says he, were 
dwelt on and cited to justify the rejec- 
tion of the theory.f ‘* What,” he con- 
tinues, “ in and for themselves would 
have been either forgotten or forgiven 
as imperfections, or at least compara- 
tive failures, provoked direct hostility 
when announced as intentional, as the 
result of choice after full deliberation. 
Thus the poems admitted by all as 
excellent, joined with those which had 
pleased the far greater number, though 
they formed two-thirds of the whole 
work, instead of being deemed (as in 
all right they should have been, even 
if we take for granted that the reader 
judged aright) an atonement for the 
few exceptions, gave wind and fuel to 
the animosity against both the poems 





+ Vol. vi. p. 611. 


¢ In Coleridge’s critique on Wordsworth, contained in the Biographia Literaria, 
the reader is struck with the superiority of mind which he manifests as a critic, over 


his poet. 
poet — nay, wiser. 


Here, and only here—only in this instance—the critic is a mutch for the 
In his remarks on Maturin’s Bertram, also, he completely dwarfs 


the dramatist, and leaves him a tiny existence, merely by way of contrast, and in 


nowise independent. 


Such were the powers of Coleridge as a critic. 
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and the poet. In all perplexity there 
is a portion of fear, which predisposes 
the mind to anger. Not able to deny 
that the author possessed both genius 
and a powerful intellect, they feit very 
positive, but were not guile certain that 
he might not be in the right, and they 
themselves in the wrong—an unquiet 
state of mind, which seeks alleviation 
by quarrelling with the occasion of 
it.”* Of Coleridge’s ballad of “* The 
Three Graves,” the language was in- 
tended to be dramatic —that is, suited 
to the narrator, and the metre to cor- 
respond with the homeliness of the 
diction. The poet was led to choose 
this story from finding in it a striking 
proof of the possible effect on the ima- 
gination through an idea violently and 
suddenly impressed on it. The tale is 
supposed to be narrated by an old sex- 
ton. It is, however, only a fragment, 
composed of the third and fourth parts 
ofa ballad, but ofacknowledged beauty, 
though unsusceptible of criticism. The 
dramatic propriety alluded to will be 
found interestingly preserved in the 
opening stanza of each part, e. g.: 


‘** The grapes upon the vicar’s wall 
Were ripe as ripe could be ; 
And yellow leaves in sun and wind 
Were falling from the tree.” 
“ To see a man tread over graves, 
I hold it no good mark ; 
*Tis wicked in the sun and moon, 
And bad luck in the dark.” 


The following is also characteristic : 


* And now Ash-Wednesday came—that 
day : 

But few to church repair ; 

For on that day, you know, we read 
The Commination prayer. 

Our late old vicar, a kind man, 
Once, sir, he said to me, 

He wished that service was clean out 
Of our good liturgy.” 


The “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
is the next specimen in these volumes 
of the ballad style—that supernatural 
romance inspired with human interest, 
which eclipses all otherattempts. Here 
both Southey and Wordsworth wane 
and fade from the presence of a more 
ascendant star. We are resolute in 
the opinion that this ballad, in its way, 
is not to be exceeded. Coleridge, how- 
ever, says, that in the “ Christabel,” he 
should have more nearly realised his 
ideal than he had done in the “ Ancient 


* Biog. Lit, vol, i. p. 75. 
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Mariner.” This might be so; but the 
“ Christabel” is yet unfinished, and, 
powerful as it is, we doubt of its finally 
transcending the former effort. Of 
course it would be a whole, as it is as 
a part, more elaborate, more epic. But 
there is an intensity, “a still horror,” 
in “ the Rime,” in comparison with 
which all in the “ Christabel” sinks 
into melodrama. 

At the end of the first volume of the 
Biographia Literaria, Mr. Coleridge 
tells us, “ Whatever more than this, I 
shall think it fit to declare concerning 
the powers and privileges of the ima- 
gination in the present work, will be 
found in the critical essay on the uses of 
the supernatural in poetry, and the 
principles that regulate its introduction, 
which the reader will find prefixed to 
the poem of ‘The Ancient Mariner.’” 
Prefixed to this poem such declaration 
is not — never was. This omission to 
fulfil his promises is characteristic of 
Mr. Coleridge; they are mostly all 
taken to the credit of his Logosophia, a 
work in which he remained till death 
indebted to the learned reader. We 
must accordingly take the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner” without its preface. 

In the “ Ancient Mariner” we find 
something better than any metaphysi- 
cal introduction concerning the super- 
natural in poetry ; we have the illustra- 
tion. Poetry is essentially ideal— the 
ideal and the supernatural are essen- 
tially one. Whatever shall be ideal- 
ised, and partake of supernatural attri- 
butes, shall be generally acknowledged 
poetic. Those who will doubt of 
Wordsworth’s Idiot Boy being justly 
to be so characterised will give ready 
suffrage to the claims of the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” It is on account of its su- 
pernatural attributes, which announce 
at once the presence of the ideal. In 
Wordsworth’s poem, in which the com- 
mon is the most apparent element, the 
ideal has to be sought for. It is there; 
but it is hidden — hidden in the dark 
chambers of an idiot’s mind — of all 
minds the most mysterious. There is 
a miracle there, if you have but eyes to 
perceive it, and one unconnected with 
superstition. 

Superstition is the basis of the Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. Ue las shot 
an albatross, and vengeance, in conse- 
quence, overtakes the ship’s crew, and 
he is condemned to penance, in order 
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that he may learn to love and reverence 
all things that God made and loveth. 
The great charm of the ballad is, how- 
ever, the sweetness of the diction and 
versification, with the splendid imagery 
every here and there introduced. There 
is, besides, a substance of thought in it 
which gives weight and value to its 
representations. It is now late in the 
day to give instances of these excel- 
lences, and little more than reference 
can be made tothem. Yet the criti- 
cism would be incomplete that omitted 
mention of the “hot and copper sky” — 
the “rotting deep” —the “slimy things 
that did crawl with legs upon the slimy 
sea” —and “the night-mare Life-in- 
Death” who dices with Death himself 
for the ship’s crew, and wins the 
ancient mariner. 
“«The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve 
won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The sun's rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listened and looked sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as ata cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
‘The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with oue bright star 
Within the nether tip.” 


His blessing the water-snakes and 
other creatures of the great calm, and 
the relaxation of the spell in conse- 
quence, is conceived in a beautiful 
spirit. The refreshing rain—the in- 
spiration of the bodies of the crew-— 
with the consequent sounds of singing, 
as of the skylark and other birds, and 
of sweet instruments; and when it 
ceases, 

‘* the sails made on 

A pleasant noise ’till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Verily there is a strange spell, “a 
strange power of speech,” in the An- 
cient Mariner which compels hearing. 
The moral of it is the same as of Bur- 
ger’s Wild Hunter and Wordsworth’s 
Hart-Leap- Well. 

_ Why, many have doubtless asked, 
1S not the Christabel finished, that we 
might form an opinion of it as a ballad- 
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epic—that we might declare it to be as 
perfect in construction as it is beau- 
tiful as a fragment? Its interest is al- 
together of a tenderer kind than that of 
the Mariner’s Rime. Whois the Lady 
Geraldine? What is the “ mark of her 
shame?” and what mystery is there in 
her ‘‘ shrunken serpent eyes?” We 
once heard the poet say that he had 
the story complete in his mind, and 
could put itinto metre, with all the re- 
quisites of fancy, in a week at any time, 
* ] spend,” said he, “ more fancy in 
the way of ordinary conversation any 
day of my life than would go to the 
manufacturing ascore of poems.” And 
the statement was true. One thing he 
meant to do, to give much local de- 
scription of scenery in the journey to be 
taken by Bracey the Bard, * over the 
mountains,” and * on the valley road,” 
‘up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth 
Wood,” as also, 
* that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland’s 
wastes.” 


But, all this while, our readers are ig- 
norant that a conclusion of Christobell 
actually exists—of Christobell, we say, 
and not Christabel (and as Christobell, 
and not Christabel, is the poem an- 
nounced in the Biographia Lit., vol. ii., 
p. 3.) exists and in print, and published 
before, not after, the fragment of Chris- 
tabel. In number LXVII. of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, dated April, 1815, 
this literary curiosity exists, and must 
have been written either by Coleridge 
himself, or by somebody who heard 
him recite it, as it contains lines, and 
references to lines, that occur in the 
first part, and offers a key for the solu- 
tion of itsenigmas. Oneobjection lies 
against its authenticity,—* Geraldine,” 
in the conclusion, is rhymed to “* mien,” 
and “seen ;”— in the first two parts, to 
“ recline” and “ divine.” The versifi- 
cation is, however, the same, even to 
the variations from the general struc- 
ture. We refer our readers to the ma- 
gazine itself for its perusal. 

A friend of ours, in company with 
another gentleman, paid a visit to Cole- 
ridge to get at the fact relative to this 
conclusion. ‘“ By-the-bye,” answered 


Coleridge, “ that is a curious circum- 
stance,—I’ll tell you all about it,—” 
and then digressed into some other 
topic, upon which he discoursed so 
fascinatingly that both himself and his 
questioners forgot the purport of their 
visit, and came away without the solu- 
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tion which they went to get. This is 
a type of Coleridge’s conversation, and 
shews its singular power. We sus- 
pect that the conclusion is his, but that 
he was dissatisfied with it—not without 
reason, for though pretty there is a 
nameless grace wanting, and though 
the best key we yet have to the mys- 
tery of that tale, it is not complete. 
Why was Merlin in Langdale Hall 
disguised as Bracy the Bard? What 
reason had the Witch of the Lake (Ge- 
raldine) for her enmity towards Chris- 
tabel or her family? A better solution 
was in the mind of the poet, and there- 
fore, though he took care that this should 
be preserved in case the better one was 
not produced, he was desirous of its 
being so published that it might be 
easily suppressed, whenever the new dé- 
nouement should come forth to supply 
its place. 

The versification of Christabel is ex- 
quisite ; the lines are constructed of 
accents not of syllables. The former 
are four, the latter vary from seven to 
eleven: an excellent contrivance to 
preserve both uniformity with variety. 
Some new form of verse seems wanting 
to modern poetry, and this of Cole- 
ridge’s invention might have been more 
generally adopted with advantage. Pre- 
vious to Mat. Lewis’ Alonzo and Imo- 
gen the measures of English poets were 
not, as our poet observes, indebted for 
their variety to the introduction of new 
metres ; our elder bards, both of Italy 
and England, produced a far greater as 
well as more charming variety, by 
countless modifications and subtle ba- 
lances of sound in the common metres 
of their country. “ A lasting and 
enviable reputation,” he continues, 
“ awaits that man of genius, who should 
attempt and realise a union— who 
should recall the high finish —the ap- 
propriateness —the facility—the deli- 
cate proportion ;—and, above all, the 
profusion of omnipresent grace, which 
have preserved, as in a shrine of pre- 
cious amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, 
the Swallow, the Grasshopper, and all 
the other little loves of Anacreon ; and 
which, with bright, though diminished 
glories, revisited the youth and early 
manhood of Christian Europe, in the 
vales of Arno, and the groves of Isis 
and of Cam; and who with these should 
combine the keener interest, deeper pa- 
thos, manlier reflection, and the fresher 
and more various imagery, which give a 
value and a name that will not pass 
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away, to the poets who have done 
honour to our own times, and to those 
of our immediate predecessors.” 

At the period of which we have been 
writing, Coleridge was a dramatist, and 
is entitled to consideration as such, 
though The Remorse, originally written 
at the request of Sheridan, was not per- 
formed for several years after. It has 
held no possession of the stage, and 
of late has been little read. It is, 
however, a glorious poem, though a 
most faulty and improbable play. Its 
purpose is to shew, that “ Remorse 
is as the heart in which it grows ;” 
and this moral is set forth in the per- 
son of Ordonio, who is suffering under 
that passion from the supposed as- 
sassination of his elder brother (Al- 
var), procured by his means. That 
brother returns in diguise, and by 
his interference prevents the marriage 
between his own betrothed lady, the 
Doha Teresa, and the same Ordonio, 
The scene is placed in Granada, and 
the action is made to connect itself 
with the persecution which raged 
against the Moors in the reign of Philip 
II. so hotly, that the wearing of Mo- 
resco apparel was forbidden under pain 
of death. 

Dofta Teresa is an orphan heiress ; 
she is faithful to the memory of Alvar, 
and effectually resists his brother’s im- 
portunities to a marriage. At the same 
time, she has an impression that her 
lover yet lives, and expresses her con- 
fidence of that faith in exceedingly 
beautiful verses. 

Ordonio is brought, by circumstances, 
into contact again with Isidore, an 
apostate Moor, whom he had employed 
to assassinate Alvar. Isidore has been 
seized by the officers of the inquisition, 
on suspicion of relapsing into his old 
belief, and has referred them to Ordonio, 
** as surety for the soundness of his 
faith.” On this occasion Ordonio shews 
great disturbance of mind, but is com- 
pelled by Alhadra, the wife of Isidore, 
to the recognition of her husband's 
claims on his protection. Alhadra is a 
character all fire—all energy—and one 
that has tasked the poet’s powers in its 
developement. She has once herself 
been an inmate of the inquisition, for 
no other crime than that of being a 
Moresco. She was a young and nursing 
mother, and describes the misery of 
seeing, by the prison lamp, her infant 
quarrelling with the coarse hard bread 
brought daily— 
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« for the little wretch was sickly — 
My rage had dried away its natural food.” 

Disguised as a Moresco, and as a 
stranger, Alvar has an interview with 
Dojfia Teresa. To her he tells his story. 
He had had a mistress and a friend, 
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but murdereys were suborned against 
his life; his looks and words melted 
them, and they spared him on certain 
conditions. Then comes the spirit of 
the tale :— ' 


*« On a rude rock, 


A rock, methought, fast by a grove of firs, 

Whose thready leaves to the low-breathing gale 
Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean. 

I stay’d, as though the hour of death were passed, 
And I were sitting in the world of spirits . . . 
For all things seemed unreal! there I sate . . . 
The dews fell clammy, and the night descended 
Black, sultry, close ! and ere the midnight hqur 
A storm came on, mingling all sounds of fear, 
That woods, and sky, and mountains, seemed one havock. 
The second flash of lightning shewed a tree, 


Hard by me, newly scathed. 


I rose tumultuous ; 


My soul worked high ; [ bared my head to the storm, 
And with loud voice and clamorous agony, 

Kneeling, I prayed to the great Spirit that made me— 
Prayed, that Remorse might fasten on their hearts, 

And cling with poisonous tooth, inextricable 


As the gored lion’s bite.” 


From this point, all the characters 
are at cross purposes; and the play 
becomes a tragedy “ of errors,” pro- 
ducing a perplexing effect on the mind 
of the reader exceedingly unpleasant, 
and only redeemed and made endur- 
able by the splendid poetry which 
animates and sustains the production 
throughout. One great object with 
Ordonio, is to prove to Dona Teresa 
the death of Alvar; and he therefore 
proposes to Isidore to work upon her 
enthusiastic spirit, by means of some 
sorcery mummery, to be accompanied 
with strange music and fumes of frank- 
incense, and to be followed by the 
leaving, as a sure token of her lover’s 
death, that portrait which Ordonio had 
bidden Isidore to take from Alvar’s 
neck, after his murder, as the trophy 
of his conquest. That portrait had 
Dofa Teresa given to Alvar, with a 
pledge of silence, and therefore deemed 
its existence known only to themselves ; 
but Ordonio had been a concealed wit- 
ness of the contract. Isidore declines 
the undertaking, but refers him to the 
disguised Alvar, whom he mistakes for 
a wizard, as a man likely to suit his 
purpose. Accordingly, Ordonio visits 
the supposed wizard. The scene be- 
tween the two brothers, and the remorse 
of the former is powerful. In the 
course of it, Alvar learns that Dona 
Teresa has not wedded him, and closes 
with his offer, having received back the 
portrait, the knowledge of which by 
Isidore when attempting his assassina- 
VOL. X. NO. LVIIL. 





tion, it should have been before men- 
tioned, led him to suspect Teresa. He 
now knows the whole truth, and has 
clearly the advantage of his brother, 
who yet deceives himself with the sup- 
position of his death. 

Alvar is an artist; he has painted a 
picture of his own assassination. This 
picture he presents illuminated instead 
of the portrait, at the magic ceremony 
intended for Dofia Teresa’s deception, 
and consumes it in flames on the spot. 
At this moment the inquisitors enter to 
seize the performers of sorcery, and 
Alvar is led away. With the keys of 
his dungeon Ordonio is intrusted ; his 
remorse, nevertheless, rises to a climax 
of madness. The picture of the assas- 
sination inspires in him a suspicion of 
Isidore’s double-dealing ; he procures 
a meeting with him in a cavern,—con- 
trives to raise a quarrel with him, and 
plunges him down a chasm. Alhadra 
had followed Isidore to the rendezvous, 
and, seeing Ordonio return from the 
cavern alone, entered it, and was led, 
by her husband’s groan, to the very 
chasm alluded to. Having thus dis- 
covered his treacherous murder, she 
raises up the Moors, her companions, 
to vengeance. 

Teresa continues to visit Alvar in his 
dungeon ; he discovers himself to her. 
On her withdrawal enters Ordonio, with 
a goblet in his hand. By the “ fright- 
ful glitter in his eye,” Alvar perceives 
him to be an “ inly-tortured man 
plunged in the revelry of a drunken 
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anguish, which fain would scoff away 
the pangs of guilt and quell each human 
* Come, take the beverage ; 


To which Alvar replies : — 
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” 


feeling. 


Ordonio proffers the cup to 
Alvar :— 


this chill place demands it.” 


** Yon insect on the wall, 
Which moves this way and that its hundred limbs — 
Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft, 
It were an infinitely curious thing ! 
But it has life, Ordonio! life— enjoyment! 
And by the powers of its miraculous will, 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame, 
Unerringly, to pleasurable ends ! 
Saw I that insect on this goblet’s brim, 
1 would remove it with an anxious pity ! 


Ord, 
Alv. 
Ord. 


W hat meanest thou? 
There’s poison in the wine. 
Thou hast guessed right ; 


there’s poison in the wine— 


There's poison in it— which of us two shall drink it? 


For one of us must die ! 
Alv. 
Ord, 


This last line expresses the feeling 
by which Ordonio has been actuated to 
this extraordinary conduct. Alvar ulti- 
mately declares himself. Failing first 
in his attempt to kill Alvar, Ordonio 
endeavours to throw himself upon his 
own sword, but is prevented by Alvar 
and Teresa, who at the critical juncture 
had rushed in between the fraternal 
combatants. And now the remorse of 
Ordonio commences for the murder of 
Isidore ; and upon Alhadra entering 
the dungeon with a band of Morescoes, 
he all but casts himself upon her dag- 
ger, and is stabbed to the heart by the 
avenging wife. With this, and the 
meeting of Alvar with his father, the 
tragedy concludes. 

By this ultimate arrangement of 
events, the continuity of feeling is much 
injured. The object of Ordonio’s re- 
morse is changed. To say nothing of 
the extravagant way in which the mur- 
der of Isidore is brought about, we are 
not prepared for a change of the crime 
as the object of the passion. Ordonio’s 
only guilt should have been the con- 
spiracy of his brother’s death. His 
compunction on this account should 
have been wrought up to the utmost 
pitch of sublimity, ending i in the climax 
of his own death. The Remorse of 
Coleridge would then have been a tra- 
gedy ; as it is, it is but a melo-drama, 
though, sui generis, being exquisitely 
poetical. 

Albeit, of less ambitious aim, the 
Christmas Tale of Zapolya, is a much 
more perfect composition. It is con- 
fessedly in imitation of Shakspeare’s 
Winter’s Tale, and, in many respects, 


Whom dost thou think me? 
The accomplice and sworn friend of Isidore.” 


will bear comparison with it. As there 
is an interval of twenty years between 
the first and second act, the poet has 
named the first act a prelude, and given 
the remainder as a drama in four acts. 

Zapolya, the queen of Illyria, is 
driven from her palace and throne, with 
her infant son, by Emerick, the usurp- 

ing king. Her escape is contrived by 
Chef Ragozzi, or military commander ; 
as is also that of Raab Kiuprili, a 
chieftain, who had been left her guar- 
dian with Emerick, by the just-de- 
ceased king, and who refuses to assist 
Emerick in his usurpation. This is the 
subject of the prelude, which contains 
some political passages, mistaken for 
metaphysical by theatrical managers, 
and for that reason excluded from the 
stage. 

In the sequel we are presented with 
old Bathory, a mountaineer, with the 
young prince Andreas, as his supposed 
son, by the name of Bethlin. Through 
his disguise, however, touches of roy- 
alty ever and anon break out. Hence, 
when Glycine, the orphan daughter of 
Ragozzi, now in the service of the Lady 
Sarolta, wife to Count Casamir, his 
son, informs him that he had offended 
by “rash words, ’tis said, and treason- 
ous of the king,’”’—he is represented as 
muttering to himself; on which Gly- 
cine exclaims— 

** So looks the statue, in our hall o’ the 
god, 

The shaft just flown that killed the ser- 
pent! ” 

This is a hint—and a fine one—which 

a good actor would be wise to make 

much of, Another striking thing of the 
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has discovered that Bethlin is not the 
“old man’s son,” adding— 


kind occurs during a scene between 
Lady Sarolta and Glycine. The lady 


«« A destiny, not unlike thine own, is his, 


For all I know of thee is, that thou art 

A soldier’s orphan ; left when rage intestine 

Shook and engulfed the pillars of Illyria. 

This other fragment, thrown back by that same earthquake, 
This, so mysteriously inscribed by nature, 


Perchance may piece out and interpret them. 
Command thyself! Be secret! his true father— 


Hear’st thou ?”’ 
Glycine. O tell 


Bet. (rushing out from his place of concealment ) 
Yes, tell me, shape from heaven, 


Who is my father? 


Sar. (going with surprise) Thine? Thy father? Rise! 
Gly. Alas! he hath alarmed you, my dear lady ! 
Sar, His countenance, not his act!” 


The scene which succeeds this outburst 
is very and powerfully dramatic. 

Emerick, taking advantage of her 
husband’s presence at the court, goes 
hunting towards the place of Lady Sa- 
rolta’s retirement; and, unmindful of 
the services of the man who had pre- 
ferred his fortunes to a father’s blessing, 
seeks to seduce his wife. 

Having been informed that old Ba- 
thory had taken him when an infant 
from his dying mother in the depths of 
the forest, but on returning had missed 
the wounded lady, who seemed to have 
been taken away, Bethlin seeks out the 
spot, and finds a mantle and signet, 
which the old man had buried there 
beneath an oak. In aconvent hard by 
Zapolya and Kiuprili are even now 
lodged ; and, at the close of the act, 
disclose themselves to the seeking son. 
Glycine, who had followed him into the 
wood, is present at their embraces. 


claimed monarch, and is wedded to 
Glycine, who in this last scene has acted 
like an heroine, having saved her lover’s 
life by directing an arrow into the heart 
of Lasca (a clownish character, rival 
with Andreas for Glycine’s love), who 
was attempting to stab him in the back. 

As a dramatist, however, Coleridge 
shews best in his translation of Wallen- 
stein; but, of course, the merit of the 
invention and construction must be 
awarded to Schiller: the style and exe- 
cution, nevertheless, are not a little in- 
debted to Coleridge. This version was 
rendered from Schiller’s MS., and in 
no few instances Coleridge made the 
poetry he failed to find ;—and Schiller, 
in turn, translated from the translation. 
In regard to his own dramatic pieces, 
they are rather promises of what the 
poet might live to do, had he continued 
to apply his genius to such productions, 
than works on which we would wil- 


1 The prince, having consented to lingly stake our good opinion of his 
2 bring to Kiuprili, from the oratory in marvellous talents, There is too much 
1 Lady Sarolta’s castle, his helm, breast- of Ford in them,and too little of Shak- 


plate, and sword, happens, in conse- 
quence, to be within hearing just as 
Emerick, who has furtively entered the 
lady’s chamber, is about to make an 
assault upon her virtue. He enters and 
beards the Tarquin; Lord Casimir, 
with others, subsequently rush in. The 
lady’s honour is saved; but the gallant 
youth is ordered to a dungeon. 

Only for a while he loses his liberty : 
the husband contrives a deception for 
the faithless tyrant in the disappearance 


speare. With quite enough, too, of the 
poet and metaphysician, there is too 
little of the play-wright. What he 
might have done, it is not for us to con- 
jecture — there were dramatic elements 
in the man, with others which in their 
combination might, had the theatre 
been so conducted as to make it worth 
the while of a man of genius to write 
for it, have been wrought out to glorious 
issues. 


1e We are indebted for the Wallenstein 

of the lady and the flight of Bethlin, to Coleridge’s visit to Germany, and for 
I which the king affects to receive asevi- his visit, as aforesaid, to the Wedge- 

dence of their mutual guilt. In a woods. It was on Sunday morning, 
ch hunting, contrived by the king for Ca- Sept. 16, 1798, that the Hamburgh 
ke simit’s assassination, he himself falls packet set sail from Yarmouth, and 
he beneath the sword of his injured adhe- that, for the first time in his life, our 


rent, and the rightful Andreas is pro- 


poet beheld his native land retiring 
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from him. The account of his voyage, 
given under the title of “ Satyrane’s 
Letters,” is excessively amusing. His 
description of the passengers on board 
is graphic and dramatic—in a word, 
life-like. The two Danes—the Hano- 
verian—tall Swede and the Prussian— 
the German tailor and his little wife 
—the black-eyed mulatto— move be- 
fore us as they did before him. 
Touches of description also occur, 
not to be surpassed for propriety and 
beauty. E.g.—“ I wrapped myself 
up in my great-coat, and looked at 
the water. A beautiful white cloud of 
foam at momentary iutervals coursed 
by the side of the vessel with a roar, 
and little stars of flame danced and 
sparkled and went out in it: and 
every now and then light detachments 
of this white cloud-like foam darted off 
from the vessel’s side, each with its 
own small constellation, over the sea, 
and scoured out of sight, like a Tartar 
troop over a wilderness.”—* At four 
o'clock I observed a wild duck swim- 
ming on the waves—a single, solitary, 
wild duck. It is not easy to conceive 
how interesting a thing it looked in that 
round objectless desert of waters. I 
had associated such a feeling of im- 
mensity with the ocean, that I felt ex- 
ceedingly disappointed when I was out 
of sight of all land, at the narrowness 
and nearness, as it were, of the circle of 
the horizon. So little are images capa- 
ble of satisfying the obscure feelings 
connected with words.”—* Over what 
place, thought I, does the moon hang 
to your eye, my dearest friend? To 
me it hung over the left bank of the 
Elbe. Close above the moon was a 
huge volume of deep black cloud, while 
a very thin fillet crossed the middle of 
the orb, as narrow and thin, and black 
as aribbon of crape. The long trem- 
bling road of moonlight, which lay on 
the water and reached to the stern of 
our vessel, glimmered dimly and ob- 
scurely.” Such are a few of the pas- 
sages commended ; but the letters them- 
selves are a storehouse of such: these 
let the student who would become a 
poet “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.” 

Coleridge made the best use of his 
time in Germany. After acquiring a 
tolerable sufficiency of the German lan- 
guage at Ratzeburg, he proceeded 
through Hanover to Gottingen. Here 
he regularly attended the lectures on 
physiology in the morning, and on na- 
tural history in the evening, under the 
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celebrated Blumenbach. Eichham’s 
lectures on the New Testament were 
repeated to him from notes by a student 
from Ratzeburg. From Professor Tych- 
sen he received so many lessons in the 
Gothic of Ulphilas as sufficed to make 
him acquainted with its grammar, and 
the radical words of most frequent oc- 
currence; and commencing with Ott- 
fried, he contrived to peruse the entire 
circle of the literature of the country. 

In the acquisition of the language he 
derived incalculable advantage from 
learning all the words, that could pos- 
sibly be so learnt, with the objects be- 
fore him, and without the intermedia- 
tion of the English terms. It wasa 
regular part of his morning studies for 
the first six weeks of his residence at 
Ratzeburg, toaccompany the good and 
kind old pastor, with whom he lived, 
from the cellar to the roof, through gar- 
dens, farm-yard, &c. &c., to call every 
the minutest thing by its German name 
— advertisements, farces, jest-books, 
and the conversation of children when 
he was at play with them, contributed 
their share to a more home-like ac- 
quaintance with the language than he 
could have acquired from works of polite 
literature, or even from polite society. 

On the 28th of September, 1798, 
Satyrane Coleridge was introduced to 
Mr. Klopstock, the brother of the poet, 
who again introduced him to Professor 
Ebeling, and thence took him to his 
own house, where our traveller saw a 
fine bust of the poet. There was a 
solemn and heavy greatness in the coun- 
tenance, which corresponded to his pre- 
conceptions of the style and genius of 
the bard of the Messiah, but the bust 
corresponded not with the man when 
afterwards seen. From a portrait of 
Lessing, Coleridge wrote down (with- 
out any knowledge of Lessing’s works) 
a character so exact, as almost to gain 
credence for physiognomy. “ His eyes,” 
he writes, * were uncommonly like 
mine, or, ifany thing, rather larger, and 
nose prominent. But the lower part of 
his face and his nose—O, what an ex- 
quisite expression of elegance and sen- 
sibility! There appeared no depth, 
weight, or comprehensiveness in the 
forehead. The whole face seemed to 
say, that Lessing was a man of quick 
and voluptuous feelings; of an active 
but light fancy; acute; yet acute not 
in the observation of active life, but in 
the arrangements and managements of 
the ideal world,—i. e. in taste and in 
metaphysics.” 
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Coleridge’s visit to Klopstock is re- 
markably interesting. He walked with 
an impression of awe, as Wordsworth 
and himselfapproached the poet’s house, 
guided by his brother. It was about 
a quarter of a mile from the city-gate of 
Hamburgh—one of a row of little com- 
mon-place summer-houses (for so they 
looked), with four or five rows of young 
meagre elm-trees before the windows, 
beyond which is a green, and then a 
dead flat intersected with several rows. 
With the poet’s appearance he expresses 
himself dissatisfied ; with parts of his 
conversation he was pleased. What 
he gives of it, however, shews him to 
have known less not only of English 
but of German literature than Cole- 
ridge did. One extraordinary cireum- 
stance at this interview deserves re- 
mark — Coleridge was the listener, not 
the talker. For this he gives a reason 
—he wished to hear Klopstock’s opi- 
nions, not tocorrectthem. Klopstock, 
however, stood in the presence of a 
mind superior to his own — though he 
knew it not—and is dwarfed in the 
comparison. 

On his return from Germany, Cole- 
ridge resided for awhile at Keswick, and 
soon after was solicited to undertake 
the literary and political department 
in the Morning Post. Its circulation in- 
creased under his management, which 
was conducted on principles highly ho- 
nourable to himself, but added nothing, 
as he himself confesses, either to his 
fortune or his reputation. “ Yet,” says 
he, “the retrospect is far from painful 
or matter of regret. I am not indeed 
silly enough to take, as any thing more 
than a violent hyperbole of party de- 
bate, Mr. Fox’s assertion that the late 
war (I trust that the epithet is not pre- 
maturely applied*) was a war produced 
by the Mornin Post, or I should be 
proud to have the words inscribed on 
my tomb. As little do I regard the 
circumstance, that I was a specified ob- 
ject of Buonaparte’s resentment during 
my residence in Italy, in consequence 
of those essays in the Morning Post 
during the peace of Amiens. (Of this 
I was warned, directly, by Baron Von 
Humsotpr, the Prussian plenipoten- 
tiary, who at that time was the minister 
of the Prussian court at Rome; and 
indirectly, through his secretary, by 
Cardinal Fesch himself.) Nor do I 
lay any weight on the confirming fact, 
that an order for my arrest was sent 
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from Paris, from which danger I was 
rescued by the kindness of a noble Be- 
nedictine, and the gracious connivance 
of that good old man the present Pope. 
For the late tyrant’s vindictive appetite 
was omniverous, and preyed equally on 
a Due d’Enghien and the writer ofa 
newspaper paragraph. Like a true vul- 
ture, Napoleon, with an eye not less 
telescopic, and with a taste equally 
coarse in ravin, could descend from 
the most dazzling height to pounce on 
the leveret in the brake, or even on the 
field-mouse amid the grass. But I de- 
rive a justification from the knowledge 
that my essays contributed to introduce 
the practice of placing the questions and 
events of the day in a moral point of 
view; in giving a dignity to particular 
measures by tracing their policy or im- 
policy to permanent principles, and an 
interest to principles by the application 
of them to individual measures.” 

The most memorable and instructive 
period of Coleridge’s life, according to 
his own opinion, which there is no 
reason to dispute, was the fifteen months 
from May 1804, to Oct. 1805, while 
acting in the capacity of secretary to 
Sir Alexander Ball at Malta. The bio- 
graphical account given ofthis greatman 
by Coleridge is a master-peice of prose 
composition. It was written as a fu- 
neral eulogy on his patron and friend, 
—whom he praises for estimating the ad- 
vantages of education to the common 
people in general, and to the common 
sailor in particular ;— for industriously 
availing himself of a period of ill health 
to the acquirement of substantial know- 
ledge from books, whereof he preferred, 
indeed he almost confined himself to, 
history, and latterly agricultural works, 
in short to such books as contain spe- 
cific facts, or practical principles capable 
of specific application, — honouring, 
however, professors of pure speculation 
and abstract science—to novels, plays, 
and poems, beingindifferent ; sothat one 
poem only pleased him, namely, Words- 
worth’s Peter Bell ;—for his strict but 
wise discipline of the men under his 
command ;—and for his kind and affec- 
tionate conduct to all. An afiair be- 
tween Captain Ball and Lord Nelson 
rises into sublimity under the magic 
pen of the poetical narrator. Nelson 
and Ball were both in the town of Nantz 
at the same time. ‘“ In consequence 
of some punctilio, as to whose business 
it was to pay the compliment of the 
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first call, they never met, and this 
trifling affair occasioned a coldness be- 
tween the two naval commanders, or in 
truth a mutual prejudice against each 
other. Some years after, both their ships 
being together close off Minorca and 
near Port Mahon, a violent storm nearly 
disabled Lord Nelson’s vessel, and, in 
addition to the fury of the wind, it was 
night-time and the thickest darkness. 
Captain Ball, however, brought his 
vessel at length to Nelson’s assistance, 
took his ship in tow and his own vessel 
into Port Mahon. The difficulties and 
the danger increased. Nelson consi- 
dered the case of his own ship as despe- 
rate, and that unless she was immediately 
left to her own fate both vessels would 
inevitably be lost. He, therefore, with 
the generosity natural to him, repeat- 
edly requested Captain Ball to let him 
loose, and on Captain Ball’s refusal he 
became impetuous, and enforced his de- 
mand with passionate threats. Captain 
Ball then himself took the speaking- 
trumpet, which the fury of the winds 
and waves rendered necessary, and 
with great solemnity, and without the 
least disturbance of temper, called out 
in reply, ‘ I feel confident that I can 
bring you in safe, I therefore must 
not, and by the help of Almighty God, 
I will not leave you!’ What he pro- 
mised he performed, and after they 
were safely anchored Nelson came on 
board of Ball’s ship, and embracing him 
with alltheardour ofacknowledgement, 
exclaimed, ‘ A friend in need is a friend 
indeed!’ At this time, and on this oc- 
casion, commenced that firm and per- 
fect friendship between these two great 
men which was interrupted only by the 
death of the former.” 

Verily, this narrative of Sir Alexan- 
der Ball is worth a thousand Don 


Juanish shipwrecks! Only want of 


space compels us to omit the grand in- 
cident at the battle of the Nile, and the 
twenty minutes’ sleep. 

It is in the Friend that this beau- 
tifully-simple piece of biography oc- 
curs, in part payment of the author’s 
promise to vary his essays with some 
account of “ Characters met with in 
real Life ;” it is in fact the concluding 
and crowning essay of the miraculous 
volumes so entitled. 

The publication of the work, how- 
ever, in the first instance was a great 
loss to Coleridge in a pecuniary view. 
It was published by subscription as a 
periodical, but the persons who had 
put down their names for the mostapart 
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failed to make good their engage- 
ments. 

“ One gentleman,” says Coleridge, 
“ procured me nearly a hundred names 
for the Friend, and not only took fre- 
quent opportunity to remind me of his 
success in the canvass, but laboured to 
impress my mind with the sense of the 
obligation I was under to the subscri- 
bers, for (as he very pertinently admo- 
nished me) ‘ fifty-two shillings a-year 
was a large sum to be bestow ed on one 
individual, where there were so many 
objects of charity with strong claims 
to the assistance of the benevolent.’ 
Of these hundred patrons ninety threw 
up the publication before the fourth 
number without any notice, though it 
was well known to them that, in conse- 
quence of the distance, and the slowness 
and irregularity of the conveyance, I was 
compelled to lay in a stock of stamped 
paper for at least eight weeks before- 
hand, each sheet of which stood me in 
five pence previous to its arrival at my 
printers, though the subscription-money 
was not to be received till the twenty- 
first week after the commencement of 
the work ; and, lastly, though it was 
in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the money for two or 
three numbers without paying an equal 
sum for the postage.” Such was the 
poor fortune that awaited Coleridge in 
this speculation. An Earl of Cork, who 
was one of his pseudo subscribers, he 
has held up to aaa contempt and 
ridicule for his paltry conduct. Cole- 
ridge found out too late that he had 
committed an error in publishing other- 
wise than through the medium of the 
trade. 

Such being the ill success—nay, the 
loss, attending on publication, Cole- 
ridge seems to y have turned his attention 
to the oral utterance of the truths with 
which he was teeming. It is to this, 
and not to any indolence of character, or 
any indifference to his own or others’ 
good, that we are to attribute his at last 
giving in to a mode of communication, 
for which, moreover, he was singularly 
fitted by nature. Indolence and indif- 
ference! See what the man has done 
up to this time! look at his recom- 
pense ! and say, what could he do 
more? And what if, after all, he did 
write as well as converse? Why not 
print? Because the public would not 
pay for it, and he could not. Let us 
hear no more ofthese ridiculous charges. 
Let justice be done to the memory ofa 
great man. Let the world bear the 


” 
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blame, if blame there be; and if the 
works of Coleridge be of the merit and 
importance that we believe, then suf- 
fered Coleridge, not for his own sins, 
but those of others. For an ungrateful 
world, that had no ear for the truths he 
taught, was he crucified daily. 

Well might Coleridge exclaim — 
“ Would that the criterion of a scho- 
lar’s utility were the number and moral 
value of the truths which he has been 
the means of throwing into the general 
circulation, or the number and value of 
the minds, whom, by his conversation 
or letters, he has excited into activity, 
and supplied with the germs of their 
after-growth! A distinguished rank 
might not, indeed, even then, be 
awarded to my exertions, but I should 
dare look forward with confidence to 
an honourable acquittal. I should 
dare appeal to the numerous and re- 
spectable audiences which at different 
times, and in different places, honoured 
my lecture-rooms with their attendance, 
whether the points of view from which 
the subjects treated of were surveyed, 
whether the grounds of my reasoning 
were such as they had heard or read 
elsewhere, or have since found in pre- 
vious publications. I can conscien- 
tiously declare, that the complete suc- 
cess of The Remorse, on the first night 
of its representation, did not give me 
as great or as heartfelt pleasure, as the 
observation that the pit and boxes were 
crowded with faces familiar to me, 
though of individuals whose names I 
did not know, and of whom I knew 
nothing but that they had attended one 
or other of my courses of lectures.” 

It is about eighteen years ago that 
Coleridge went to stay for a week with 
his medical friend, Mr. Gillman, at 
Highgate. In what state of mind or 
circumstances he went we are not quite 
aware ; such, however, was the attach- 
ment felt towards him by the family, 
that his stay, first merely as temporary, 
became permanent, Gillman’s house 
henceforth became Coleridge’s home ; 
and to him and his amiable and excel- 
lent lady, Coleridge dedicated, in 1818, 
the rifacimento of The Friend in terms 
of gratitude and esteem. 

Two years previous to this reprint 
appeared his Lay Sermons, productions 
of the most extraordinary character, 
profound, excursive, elevated, eloquent, 
full of thought and imagery and feeling. 
No second edition, however, was called 
for, either of these Lay Sermons, or of 
the Friend-ly Essays. Why listened 
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not the world? Because that inward 
light which is required in all the works 
of Coleridge is set at nought by it in 
favour of historical evidence of all 
kinds; and wanting that “ vision and fa- 
culty divine,” to it the works of Cole- 
ridge, like those of the scriptures, 
“though in the purest and plainest 
English,” were written, and continued 
to be as if written, in “ a dead language ; 
a sun-dial by moonlight.” 

In the paper to which we made allu- 
sion at the beginning of this article, we 
have considered at length the philoso- 
phy contained in these books, and in 
the Aids to Reflection, a work which 
first appeared in 1825. It has under- 
gone two other editions since, and was 
only the other day reprinted in Ame- 
rica. We (that is, the writer of this 
article) exerted ourselves in every way 
to make the public aware of the merits 
of the book, and attribute a great deal 
to our paper in 1832, previous to which 
no courageous statement had been made 
of Coleridge’s philosophy. His book 
on The Constitution of the Church and 
State, according to the Idea of each,” 
was written on occasion of the Catholic 
Relief Bill. This has also reached a 
second edition —tokens these, that a 
generation was advancing that should 
recognise the prophet whom their fa- 
thers had neglected. A prophet! Some 
of the political essays in the Morning 
Post are wonderful for the foresight 
which they display. We hope that 
many of those may be included in the 
posthumous works that are intended for 
publication. His conversations, also, 
should be collected from such diaries 
as contain portions, as well as his notes 
written in the margin and at the foot of 
books, whether his own, or lent to him 
for perusal. What is completed of his 
Essay on Logic, likewise should be 
given, and whatever materials may re- 
main for his great work on religion, 
considered in the threefold aspects in 
which it is manifested and revealed. 

Of his Colloquies on Thursday Even- 
ings, certain extracts have got abroad ; 
and we are in possession of some spe- 
cimens, but our limits will not permit 
us to enlarge. The presence of Cole- 
ridge made the house of Gillman a 
temple; there was the voice of truth 
heard in a kind of sibylline utterance, 
which was all but, nay was, inspired — 
an utterance “ far above singing,” beau- 
tiful as music, awakening the soul from 
its depths, and filling it with sounds 
and shapes, and ideas that would no 
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be shaped, with a power certainly mar- 
vellous, possibly miraculous, 

Coleridge had long been separated 
from his family, having allowed his 
wife the Wedgewood annuity by way 
of maintenance, that she might be re- 
lieved from her useless attendance on 
a man whose constitution was broken 
by the early habit of taking opium, 
which, however, he discontinued when 
the ill consequences of it were under- 
stood by him. For himself, he depended 
on providence. That providence had 
marked him for its own. There have 
been minds who have seen, in the con- 
nexion between Coleridge and Gillman, 
only what degraded the former. God 
help their Malthusian, their Martineau 
souls! Others have perceived in ita 
beautiful relation. It was beautiful. 
The poet and philosopher rejected by 
the world, found in it refuge and en- 
couragement, the means of communi- 
cating opinion, and of nourishing the 
elements of meditation. Honourable 
was the relation to both — honourable 
it remains to the survivor. 

As an associate of the Royal Society 
of Literature, Coleridge received for a 
while one hundred pounds a year from 
the bounty of George the Fourth. At 
the accession of the present monarch 
to the throne, this pittance was with- 
drawn. Representations were made in 
the proper quarter of the injustice of 
this abstraction. To the credit of Lord 
Brougham it should be mentioned that 
he wrote a letter to the sage and bard, 
containing the information, that there 
were unappropriated at the Treasury 
300/. that might be made over to his 
use. What did Coleridge? What be- 
came him! He replied in a beautiful, 
an eloquent letter, shewing the differ- 
ence between receiving a bounty from 
the monarch and from the minister of 
the day, and on the ground of this dif- 
ference declining the proffered favour. 

Need we, after this statement of facts, 
dilate in conclusion on the character 
and genius of Coleridge? Need we 
add speculations, when the practical 
nature of both has been so fully dis- 
played? The death-bed of Coleridge 
had no remorse ; HIS TIME, let his de- 
tractors say what they please, nap 
BEEN WELL SPENT! His mind re- 
fused to sink beneath the pressure of 
his final illness ; though his bodily 
anguish had kept him walking up and 
down his chamber for seventeen hours 
each day. It was on the morning of 
Friday, July 25th, in his sixty-second 
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year, that he breathed his last. His 
faculties were clear to the end —his 
mind was active. The noble and 
fashionable called in carriages during 
his illness, and made inquiries at the 
portal and the gate. Every thing that 
announced the departure ofa celebrated 
man was carefully observed ; it may be 
that to him to whom they denied, as 
far as they were concerned, bread, a 
stone may yet be granted. A monu- 
ment or statue may be erected to his 
memory. But, at any rate, his friends 
did well in refusing an ostentatious 
funeral. His remains were attended 
only by a few, when, on Saturday the 
2d of August, they were interred in the 
vaults of Highgate church. The sermon 
that was preached on the following 
Sunday did credit to the preacher ;— 
it could not do honour to the dead. 
The last letter which he wrote was read 
from the pulpit ;—it was dated, as will 
be seen, twelve days before his death. 
It was to his godson, “ Adam Stein- 
metz Kinnaird,” but has been already 
published. 

Coleridge was a Christian. All his 
aims were Christian—they were un- 
worldly. is motives were pure and 
disinterested — they were unworldly. 
Iie read his Bible, in the spirit rather 
than in the letter ; so did he the great 
book, likewise a revelation, of the ser- 
vant of God—Nature. In Ais appre- 
hension, —“ that in its obvious sense 
and literal interpretation it declares the 
being and attributes of the Almighty 
Father, none but the fool in heart has 
ever dared gainsay. But it has been 
the music of gentle and pious minds in 
all ages ; it is the poetry of all human 
nature, to read it likewise in a figura- 
tive sense, and to find therein corre- 
spondences and symbols of the spiritual 
world.” 

Thus to him the Bible was the su- 
blimest of poems; and the great uni- 
verse, “ a mythos composed by hand 
divine —creator pure.” It was this 
perception which made him so mighty 
both as a poet and a philosopher ; it 
was this which gave thought to his 
poetry, feeling to his philosophy, and 
life to both. These symbols he found 
also in all the institutions of society — 
in all the establishments of church and 
state, and was therefore careful to pre- 
serve them, even when soaring into the 
highest abstractions ; and, in chief, the 
aristocratic, as enshrining the wisest 
and the best. These sentiments made 
him intolerant of French frivolity. In 
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his lectures of 1808 he denied to 
France either any genius or taste in the 
arts, or any capacity for truth or devo- 
tion. And well he might! for he wit- 
nessed with indignation an instance of 
want of poetic and religious feeling in 
the French character, while at Rome, 
on his return from Malta, in regard to 
Michael Angelo’s celebrated statue of 
Moses, the horns and beard of which 
two true Gallican officers could asso- 
ciate with nothing worthier than a he- 
goat and a cuckold. To Coleridge, 
rightly, they were emblems of Majesty 
and Power. His mind was not me- 
chanical, but dynamic ; and so are his 
works. A power is in them which 
shall survive the occasion of their pro- 
duction, and secure their immortality. 
While they exist, it may never be said 
that Coleridge was merely a type of 
the age in which he lived — beginning 
in high promises, and ending in small 
performance. The revolutions of the 
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times have not yet worked themselves 
out—those of Coleridge’s mind were 
fulfilled. He has achieved his destiny. 
What he has already published includes 
a whole —a perfect science —for those 
to whom that science is of any use. 
This mainly, it is probable, made him 
careless of publication in his latter 
days. He knew his work was done! 
It only remained to analyse and re- 
arrange it, that inferior minds might 
take in some portion of its greatness 
—the whole they could not. De- 
sirous he was to give this popular 
form to the high argument of his dis- 
course ; but, in his state of health 
and fortune, it was of little moment. 
Besides, it might be done by others ; 
and the great Taskmaster had decreed, 
that to no drudgery should the noble 
and magnanimous mind of Coleridge 
be condemned. To him a seraph’s 
privilege was awarded — the ecstatic 
vision and ardent beatitude of love. 


LOVE'S LEGACY. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


CANTO FIRST. 


Farrest and dearest to my heart, 

My being’s aim and counterpart ; 

Sun of my soul, whose gladdening ray 
Alone hath gilded sorrow’s lay ; 

My hope, all other hopes above ; 

In one endearing word, My Love! 
How shall I tell thee what must be, 
Or how address these lines to thee ? 


But all must out, though grief should drain 
The moisture from my burning brain, 
And wring the life-drops from the heart,— 
The time draws nigh that we must part! 
For man hath said that it shall be ; 
And Heaven hath winked at the decree. 
And thus two hearts, whose union grew 
When life was young and love was new, 
Are doomed by hard decree to sever, 
And —rueful thought !— perhaps for ever ! 
Yes, we must part—and He alone 
Whose zephyrs cool the burning zone, 
Whose mighty arm can smite or save, 
Can hush the wind and quell the wave, 
Prevent the pagan pickaroon 
Or deadly whirl of the simoon, 
Whose fatherly and watchful eye 
Pervades alike the earth and sky, 
The present, past, and time to be 
Through mazes of eternity, 
Alone can tell, through peril and pain, 
If we two e’er shall meet again. 
Not meet again! What tongue can tell 
The pangs of hearts that love so well, 
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At such a chill, unwelcome breath, 
Like vapour from the shades of death ! 
I see it heave thy virgin breast 

With throes that may not be supprest ; 
I see the eye that wont to shine 

With softened beam when raised to mine, 
Filled with the briny tears of pain, 
Which on these lines descend like rain ; 
I see the roses fly thy cheek 

And quivering lip that cannot speak ; 
And all those painful tokens true, 
Which well my spirit’s eye can view, 
Will thee endear some other day 

In isles and kingdoms far away. 

Then list this little song of grief, 
My only refuge for relief 
From feelings which my soul benumb, 
And fears that scarce a man become. 
’Tis the sole gift that I can give 
To her for whom I wish to live, 

That I can send or she approve, 

This simple LeGacy oF Love. 

O list the fond and fervent lay ! 

For I have much that I would say 

Of scenes we both remember well, 
And former tales of love to tell, 

To soothe thy mind misfortunes under, 
When seas and continents us sunder: 
I yearn upon the theme to be, 

But must not sing as sung to thee. 

First, then, I'll tell thee of a maid 
That once my youthful heart betrayed — 
A gleesome eliin, coy and wild ; 
Neither a woman nor a child, 

But dancing on the verge between, 
With air and motion cherubin ; 

Too gay to mark the mystic bound, 
Almost too light to tread the ground ; 
Weak childhood’s toys and trifles o’er, 
And maidhood’s glories all before : 
How could such being, pure, refined, 
But tread upon the yielding wind ? 
An eaglet o’er her skura riven — 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven— 
A streamer in the ether bluae— 

A rainbow on the morning dew — 

A thing to place on fairy throne, 
And lover’s mind to dwell upon. 

How love ensnared me in its net 
Amazed me then, astounds me yet. 
Ensnared by thing of lightsome smile, 
Devoid of artifice or wile, 

Appears to me so strange even now, 
That by the star of love I vow, 
Without all fiction or grimace, 

There was some witchcraft in the case. 

Yes, witchcraft! Wicked warlockrye, 
Or what you choose to name it by, 
Certes there was: for, ere I wist, 

My wit was fled and broke my rest— 
Nor joy nor happiness had I 
Save in that elfin’s company ; 
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I knew not what I wanted there, 

Of play, of frolic, or of fare ; 

What wished to hear, or what to see— 
But there for certain I would be : 

Which makes me since suspect and shun 
Women for witches every one. 

This my position then: I ween 
Women all witches— powerful, keen. 
That old ones are there’s no debate — 
It has been proven by church and state, 
A thousand times in conclave high ; 
King James knew that as well as I, 
And sent them off in flames sublime, 
By tens and dozens at a time ; 

The Scripture well the charge allows, 
And wo to him that disavows ! 

This granted, I have nought to do 
But prove the young ones witches too. 

I'll do it. Whosoever reads 
The course and sum of their misdeeds, 
Right downward from the primal time 
That beauty registered with crime, 

Will find that maiden power alone 

Can change the church, subvert the throne — 
Bring down the conqueror to his knee, 
And baffle pomp and pedigree ; 

Nay, she can Nature’s self defy —— 

Make cowards fight and heroes fly ; 
Draw back the miser from the mine ; 
And bigot from his holy shrine, 

To sins deplored, denounced, and feared ; 
And lead the prelate by the beard ; 
Make armies rally or disperse, 

And so unhinge the universe ; 

That man might ween o’er his domain 
Nature had dropt the regal rein, 

And given up the supreme command 

To woman’s weak and erring hand.. 
Alas! what question can there be 

That all is downright witcherye ? 

The patriarchs. I shall mention none, 

Save Adam, David, Solomon— 

Jacob and Judah’s woful thrall— 

And mighty Samson, worst of all : 
What grief to think such men as they 
To woman’s eye should fall a prey, 
And that each consequence should be 
So fraught with human misery. 
Bewitched ! — nay, for their onward curse, 
They were bedevilled—that was worse ! 
Such deathless glories to resign, 

And ruin bring on all their line. 

Mark Antony’s and Henry’s name 

But add unto the list of shame. 

And every great man to this day 

Has been ensnared as well as they. 
Now, dearest maid, art thou content 

To yield unto my argument, 

That every young and beauteous dame 
Hath witchcraft in her earthly frame. 

I vouch not that the art’s their own — 
Sometimes they have it all unknown, 
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Lurking in lip or dimple sly, 
Or in the amel of the eye. 
Then strange it is, and boundless too, 

What such bereaving eye can do: 

For here was I entranced by one 

That wist not what its ray had done, 

Or that a glamour undefined, 

A spark of an unearthly kind, 

Glowed in that mirror of the soul ; 

But pointing to what distant goal, 

Or lighted in what ardent clime, 

What sphere of sin or bliss sublime, 

Or if a portion of the fall, 

Man knows not yet, nor ever shall. 

O! I remember still with shame 
How oft I conn’d that elfin’s name ; 
Trying it with all sorts of rhymes 
A thousand and a thousand times— 
With name, with noun, with verb oblique, 
In English, Latin, and in Greek : 

For save its cadence to my ear, 

No other sound on earth was dear; 
And still I tried it as a charm 

All grief and dolour to disarm : 

For, with her form so slightly slim, 
Her slender waist and taper limb, 
Her eye and smile of sprightliness, 
Nought came to me but genuine bliss. 

What fools we are! How weak and vain, 
When all is told forthright and plain. 
Such my first love! I was oppressed 
With something that gave me no rest ; 
A thrilling, grilling, fervid strife ; 

A malady I loved as life ; 
That kept my spirits in a buzz. 
And yet I knew not what it was. 

I could with ecstasy have gone 
And kissed the flower she trod upon ; 
But not for worlds, in play or freak, 
Would I have kissed her dimpled cheek, 
Or trained my sordid arms around 
The form in which my heart was bound. 
Of her as sweetheart, mistress, wife, 

I durst not think, even for my life ; 
I weened all such contamination 
Audacious, shameful reprobation. 

Well may you ask, as oft did I, 
When none but my sage self was nigh, 
What with the maiden was your will ? 

I knew not then, I know not still. 

I loved some songs she wont to sing, 
The cadence of the tuneful string, 

The ground she trod, the air she drew, 
The very sound her footsteps threw ; 
But not to her one word prepense 
Unmarked with cold indifference ; 
While she, of glee and spirits full, 
Would slap my cheek and call me duli; 
But yet from her I could not stay, 
From break of morn till closing day. 

You may remember I was blamed 
For quarrels without injury named ; 
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For wayward frowardness and feud, 
That led to battles and to blood. 
Alas! ’twas all my kinsmen knew — 
My injuries were not small nor few. 
But then they could not well be said ; 
O’er them was drawn a sacred shade, 
From thought and sight their spring to screen— 
They rose all from my elfin queen: 
For every youth, in fashion bland, 
That touched her with unhallowed hand, 
Or squeezed her palm even in the dance, 
Or wrung a smile by meaning glance, 
Aroused within me such an ire, 
That nought but blood could quench the fire. 
Ah, youthful love! thy votarist, 
Though oft he turns thee to a jest, 
Thy freaks and follies adventine, 
Yet would he worship at thy shrine, 
And eulogise thee morn and even, 
As the earliest, dearest gift of heaven. 
Thou blushing thing of pain and bliss, 
Child of a happier sphere than this, 
Wert thou a nursling of the sky, 
Fostered in paradise on high, 
To thrill the radiant breasts above— 
No! angels know not youthful love. 
Their’s is a flame without compend — 
An holy ardour without end. 
But ours a joy supreme, intense — 
A short and splendid recompense, 
For a regard, unbroke, unmoved, 
Which man, immortal, might have proved. 
Art thou not then, O virtuous love! 
The dearest gift of heaven above. 
I know thy native home on earth, 
The place that owns thy mystic birth ; 
In grove beneath the golden morn 
Was thy seraphic being born — 
Where Euphrates and Tygris strands 
Join, mid the sweet Arabian lands — 
When that great river, rolling blue, 
Mirrored the earliest flowers that grew — 
When scarce had shrub begun to blow, 
Or blossoms decked the world below,— 
Then was the shade of tiny tree 
The bed of thy nativity. 
While the first pair of human frame 
Lay weeping their immortal blame, 
By deep remorse and sorrow tossed 
For all their gifts and glory lost ; 
While her fair bosom’s gentle swell 
With hallowed heavings rose and fell. 
Thus, Love, thy seraph form was blest 
With earthly home of holy rest ; 
And woman’s breast was found to be 
The tabernacle meet for thee. 
Even then, when grief was at the full, 
And no redress their pains to lull, 
Thy cherub form from heaven descended, 
In all the rays of beauty blended, 
And their repentant breasts above 
Thou wov’st the holy ties of love ; 
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While, by a mystic art unnamed, 

Of thy fair self the bonds were framed ; 
And never did heavenly art entwine 

So sweet, so blest an anodyne. 

The two awoke from visioned sleep, 
From heavy slumbers long and deep, 
And looked abroad on earth and skies 
With holy rapture and surprise. 

Nature seemed decked in glories new ; 
The sunbeam kissed the morning dew, 
With such a fond and short embrace 

As eye before could never trace ; 

The fields were robed in deeper green ; 
The blue of heaven was more serene ; 
Even the twin roses had begun 

Their homage to the rising sun, 

With bosoms breathing odours meek, 
They made obeisance cheek to cheek ; — 
All seemed renewed —but nought to know 
That Love had sought the world below. 

But soon the pair thy presence owned ; 
They found their hearts to nature bound 
By tie not proved or understood, 
A bond of kindred and of blood ; 
And in delight without alloy, 
Their hearts rejoiced in nature’s joy ; 
In a uew world they seemed to move— 
A world of pathos and of love ; 
The river flowed more sweetly bright ; 
The flowers seemed glowing with delight ; 
The birds sang sweeter in the grove, 
To hail the natal morn of Love. 

But of all ecstasies refined, 
The greatest still remained behind. 
The lovely pair lay all amazed ; 
Upon each other ne’er had gazed, 
Since first abroad their eyes they threw 
On nature’s glories robed anew ; 
Then, O! what heart unmoved can be 
At thought of the supreme degree 
Of new delight, refined, subdued, 
When eye met eye, with love imbued ; 
What growing beauties still appeared, 
As they exchanged looks endeared ; 
What majesty the fair one saw 
In features formed the world to awe, 
In mien of dignity innate, 
And form to love and venerate : 
While he with raptures scarce terrene 
First turned his view on nature’s queen ; 
On that dear form, whose softened charms 
Besought protection in his arms ; 
Whose every look, and smile, and sigh, 
Bespoke a chastened courtesy. 
He saw her eye a brighter blue ; 
Her cheek grown rosier in its hue. 
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SIG. PAGANINI AND ENSIGN O'DONOGHUE LARKING AT BOULOGNE. 


BY CORNELIUS O'DONOGHUE, 


ENSIGN LATE (18TH) ROYAL IRISH. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Dear Yorke, 

Here I am, with our old friend 
Pag. He wanted to consult me about 
what steps he should take to find out 
the author of those vile stories which 
have filled the odd corners of news- 
papers lately, touching his reputation 
as a man of honour, of honesty, of 
morality; and if he does find him, 
Heaven have mercy on him! for Pag. 
will have none, and Pag. fingers a 
trigger as easily as a fiddle-string. I 
left London immediately on the receipt 
of his communication, crossed La 
Manche in a Crusader, or a Lion, or a 
Sovereign—a steamer, in short—and, 
me voici, a sojourner at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre——-not the town gaol, so 
called, and not inappropriately, by our 
witty neighbours— writing at a marble 
slab, sipping vin de Macon and iced 
water ; and occasionally obliged to put 
down my pen, to look at the son of the 
great master of melody, now at high 
romps with his father. I have read 
countenances for thirty years to but 
little purpose, if in that boy’s pale face 
there are not indications of genius, 
passion, and resolve. Achille will be 
a more extraordinary man than Nicolo. 
It is not, however, about this boy that 
I am now going to trouble you, but 
to give you a slight sketch of matters 
here. 

All the world admits that this town 
of Boulogne is one of the most rascally 
places in it. Far be it from me to 
make the world wiser: I would not if 
Icould. But right royal rascally though 
it be, a refuge for the very refuse of the 
destitute, there is here a large propor- 
tion of the merriest poor devils that 
ever threw a main, bet on a St. Leger, 
sported a leg in the Bath rooms, or, 
when full of fun and frolic, love and 
liquor, supped with Madame Vestris, 
or serenaded Miss Day and Martin. 
We have a theatre and ballet, a club and 
a library, a pier and a public assembly ; 
where few questions about characters 
are asked — where the amounts of rent- 
rolls are scarcely questioned —from 
where the police reports are excluded 
and gazettes sedulously banished,— 


where the din of a dun is never heard, 
the basilic beam of a bailiff’s eye never 
glitters—-where every one seems to 
agree with Moliére’s Mercure, who, 
under the outward form of Amphy- 
trion’s valet, says — 


«* J’aime mieux un vice commode 
Qu’une fatigante vertu.” 


At least thus much I gather from the 
glimpse I had of this town’s inmates 
last night, and from some off-handed 
remarks of Paganini, who condescended 
to be my guide yesterday evening to 
that scene “ where festive pleasure held 
her court,” the public rooms— prome- 
nade, I think it is termed. 

Some fifteen or twenty couple of 
Damons and Chloes were swimming, 
skimming, and skipping, as the spirit 
of folly moved them, to the music of 
some half-a-dozen fiddlers—now sail- 
ing away in a chassée, sculling back in 
a déchassée, scudding en avant, and 
sliding en arriére. Here was a pretty 
little French puss gliding furtively 
through the throng —there a muscular 
English mammoth galloping ponder- 
ously over the floor, ready to beat you 
to a mummy if you did not pronounce 
him an Adonis. Yonder a tall, thin, 
dismal-looking gentleman, with black 
hair, black waistcoat, black whiskers, 
and black coat, black eyes, and black 
silk stockings, who probably had stu- 
died Lord Byron, and possibly had a 
longer bill with his tailor than credit 
at his banker’s, moving majestically 
with aristocratic tread, though uncon- 
scious of his parent’s pedigree, and, 
though seemingly indifferent to the 
motions of all mankind, not in the 
least the less of an Autolycus; while 
at his elbow springs a round-faced, 
blue-eyed, Biddy Fudge-looking body, 
wondering hugely if the corsair hero is 
not getting a little enamoured of her. 
There were not many Frenchmen, and 
fewer Frenchwomen. I asked Paganini 
the reason. 

“T am surprised at seeing either, 
since Boulogne has become rather an 
English than a French town, both in 
inhabitants and customs,” said my 
friend ; “ besides, the English won't 
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associate with the French—at least 
they say so; though I suspect the con- 
verse to be more generally true: they 
profess it, however. Pardi! very bad 
taste it is.” 

“ Make the price of admission too 
high, run into expenses the bourgeois 
cannot encounter, I suppose,” said I. 

* Not at all,” he replied. “ But, 
literally, those who fancy they lead 
the Anglo-Boulogne ton have conven- 
tionally agreed to cut—quel mit An- 
glois—to cut any English person that 
associates with the French en ville. 
Numbers and money carry the day. 
Cast your eye round this room, and 
say if it be not essentially English. 
Nay, I would stake my diamond-ring 
against yonder chain, which from this 
I can see to be but pinchbeck, on the 
polished shoulders of that fair girl, 
that half of those present in this room 
are unable to express their wants in 
the language of the country where they 
dwell—many not even speak it at all. 
You have turned the French out of their 
own town.” 

“ Well, my good friend, we treat 
them with sufficient civility when they 
come to see us.” 

“ Civility !—curiosity, you mean. 
You pay largely for your own amuse- 
ments and for your own vanity—you 
made me the fashion—you saw and 
heard me perform what was beyond 
the powers of any other man—you 
listened to me in preference to your 
Lord Chancellor—you flocked in 
crowds to see me—you enabled me 
to purchase an estate at Parma, another 
on the Lago di Como, and some trifling 
matters near Suza— you had my face 
and figure in all the printshops— your 
lords invited me to sup, your ladies to 
tea, and your aldermen to dine: but for 
all this I acknowledge no claim on my 
gratitude. I supplied your longing for 
something wonderful, or rather some- 
thing new: you filled my pockets, and 
we are quits.” 

“ Come, Pag, do not be too severe 
on my countrymen.” 

“ Mon ami, you are Irish.” 

“ C'est égal, you are unjust, my good 
fellow, towards the country you have 
lately left —after winning a fortune at 
the point of your sword — bow, I should 
say. I by no means wish to utter any 
thing to hurt your feelings; but, ‘pon 
my life! you should not say merit 
goes unrewarded.” 

* Stop an instant—Corpi di Bacco ! 
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you run away with a notion at a gallop. 
I say no such thing. I started with 
saying, and proved it by what passes in 
this very town, that it is the predomi- 
nate feeling, wherever you English put 
your foot, to dictate to those you come 
amongst, to treat them with an unjus- 
tifiable hauteur, to shew no considera- 
tion for their prejudices, their customs, 
nay, for their moral and religious habits. 
You act as if they had been utterly in- 
capable of ever judging for themselves. 
You consider them unendowed with a 
power of exercising any reasoning fa- 
culty, because their habits are different 
from yours. You think them idiots 
because they don’t relish port-wine in 
hot weather—that stuff you call wine 
—bah !—and fancy them unacquainted 
with the meaning of your word ‘ com- 
fort’ because they don’t burn coals, in 
a country where they are not to be found. 
I am far from believing merit of any 
kind in England is without return ; 
but I say John Bull sees no merit 
whatsoever out of his country when he 
is not in it.” 

“ Amor patria, signor: the same 
ere actuates every people under 
heaven.” 

** Not to the same extent, my dear 
Ensign. I refer it to another cause— 
a plethora in the purse.” 

“ Faith! then we frequently find a 
cure: foreigners bleed us pretty freely.” 

*“ Doubtless; like other maladies, 
somebody profits thereby. But really 
the superfluity of wealth is a misfortune 
to your countrymen. You grumble, 
and you pay—you damn, and you 
pay—you fly through the land, and 
you pay—you insult every body, and 
you pay—you are detested like fous 
les diables, but you pay. Do your 
travellers form a just estimate of conti- 
nental manners or morals? Impossible. 
Why? Because they come in contact 
only with needy rogues, who make 
money their deity. Could I judge of 
the English nation, of the general 
usages of society, of the way your 
aristocracy eat, drink, and talk, from 
what I saw and heard at a table d’hote 
—what you call an ordinary —at Can- 
terbury one market-day I was there! 
The men were dressed just in the same 
way as your House of Commons mem- 
bers, and looked quite as comme il faut ; 
but they all had a coup of brandy before 
their cheese, and smoked long pipes 
after it. Were their manners the same 
as those of the lords I met in London ! 
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No! Are the feelings of the people 
you generally run against—in France, 
particularly—so fine, so pure, as of 
those who keep out of your way? I 
say not.” 

*« Now you talk of those travellers 
who have never before left their own 
little circle — whose minds have never 
been expanded by knowledge— who 
only cross the channel to gape and 
stare at what they do not comprehend 
—who return home to tell that the 
tower of Pisa is crooked and Mont 
Blanc very high. You don’t talk of 
educated gentlemen ?” 

“ Pardi! I talk of those I have met.” 

“ At Boulogne?” 

“ At Boulogne and elsewhere.” 

‘“‘ Then tell me who all these people 
are here, trying to catch folly as it flies. 
Who, for instance, is yonder jaunty 
old gentleman, with his grizzled locks 
so well curled, frill and ruffles of the 
year ninety-one, velvet waistcoat ‘ of an 
absolute fancy,’ black tights, blue coat, 
with buttons to the point of his shoul- 
ders, and rose-buds in his button- 
holes ?” 

“ Just observe him, and tell me 
what you think of him before [ mention 
his name.” 

“ Well, then, he is evidently a gen- 
tleman, and English, for [ heard him 
speak ; a beau of the old school, for 
he pays great attention to his partner ; 
mad, for no man in his senses dances 
quadrilles at sixty ; and happy, because 
perfectly satisfied with himself.” 

“ A happy old well-dressed geutle- 
man must be mad, because he amuses 
himself after a fashion differing from 
the amusements of other old gentle- 
men. I don’t quite perceive that.” 

“You are in a confoundedly cynical 
humour, Pag. I can’t ask a question 
but it gives rise to an argument. Who 
is this sensible old dancing gentleman ?” 

“Hem! a cynical humour! I think 
you are wrong —n’importe! Come, tell 
me a little more of him.” 

“T should say he was always merry, 
and never out of love in his life. He 
would, if I judge correctly of his face, 
caress every one, feel for every one, 
lend his umbrella to any one; and, 
Pag, he never would be at the trouble 
of arguing with any one. He ought to 
be a thorough philanthropist, totally 
unfit to manage his own affairs, though 
perhaps often the tool for the arrange- 
ment of other people’s—a most be- 
hevolent coxcomb, most fantastically 
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rigged out —amusing and harmless. 
‘ Pleased by a feather, tickled with a 
straw,’ he should prefer a sonnet from 
the Court Magazine to a debate in the 
Commons. He may be a connoisseur 
in paintings and beauty, but knows 
nothing of politics or science. Grisi’s 
voice and Taglioni’s toe would pro- 
bably throw him into fits of rapture ; 
but he should find no charms in Lord 
Althorp’s speech on the budget; and 
Mr. Hume’s nasal syllogisms would 
worry his inmost soul out. I am con- 
fident he is a character. Who the devil 
is it?” 

‘“ A person who will be remembered 
when Mr. Hume is forgotten, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer joined to 
the bygone Spencers—Romeo Coates.” 

“ Romeo Coates!—what! the ge- 
nuine Coates! the veritable cocka- 
doodledoo!—So it is! I have not 
seen him these twenty years. By Jove! 
he seems wonderfully fresh. Is the old 
boy acting here?” 

“He is amusing himself. Fortunate 
would it be for mankind in general if 
their amusements were as innocent as 
his; and yet, because he differs in taste 
and (being his own master) in habits 
from others of his countrymen, he is 
thought a fool. I know him better. 
I also know those who have held him 
forth to mockery: and were I to choose 
between them, should I join with the 
heartless, sneering profligate, who sees 
no beauty in female excellence, who 
feels no excitement unless rendered 
piquant by vice, whose conversation is 
slander, whose mental stores are vulgar 
gossip, who loves the tittle-tattle of 
coteries better than the wisdom of phi- 
losophers, who debauches his friend’s 
wife through vanity —not passion, and 
who shoots his friend through—honour ; 
or am I to give my countenance to a 
man not a whit more frivolous, but 
whose foibles are not vicious — who is 
certainly no Stoic, perhaps somewhat 
of an Epicurean—who, if he does no 
great good, assuredly does but little 
harm — one with whose caprices, eccen- 
tricities, and habits, a good man may 
enter into, may almost identify himself 
with ?” 

* T wish you had seen his phaeton 
covered with cocks.” 

“ Eh bien! did you never see Es- 
terhazy covered with pearls? The 
cocks for me.” 

** T suppose you know him.” 

“ Well; and I will tell you what 
EE 
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he is. His soul is honour itself, and 
there is something amiable in his va- 
nity ; his imagination and intellect are 
perhaps not so entirely regulated by 
his reason as worldly-minded mecha- 
nics would judge necessary for a strug- 
gle after the loaves and fishes of life ; 
he looks upon the sordid slave of coin- 
scraping pursuits as a monster— 


* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum !’ 


He lives in a couleur de rose atmosphere 
of his own; his tastes are high-born ! 
he has no appetite for coarse excite- 
ments; he sins like a gentleman ; his 
flights have but little actual flesh and 
blood in them; his adoration of beauty 
is chivalrous, and his ardour in wo- 
man’s cause is always Quixotic. If 
his gaieté de ceur is ridiculous to us, 
our frigidity and circumspection must 
be detestable to him. I defy you to 
be ten minutes in his company, with- 
out throwing off the ‘ wet-blanketive- 
ness’ which usually extinguishes your 
social qualities, and almost fancying 
yourself bewitched by laughing gas. 
Lady Morgan tried to hash him up 
for the public taste, under the name of 
Lord Rosbrin, in her novel of Florence 
Macarthy ; and, suppressing his good 
qualities, gave nothing but his foibles 
to the novel-reading world: she might 
equally well have described Napoleon’s 
cocked hat, and said that led the 
French armies from Paris to the 
Kremlin.” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you a 
moment, Pag. How do you come to 
be so conversant with our trifling lite- 
rature? I thought you had no time 
for any thing but playing the fiddle.” 

“ Pah! You know about as much 
of me as the news-manufacturing ras- 
cals do who accuse me of an affaire de 
ceur with the little Watson. I have 
long been a correspondent of Thee 
Hooke’s —a monstrous jolly fellow he 
is too. Lockhart always sends me a 
Quarterly ; Jefiery offered me the 
Edinburgh, but, entre nous, 1 don’t 
admire its politics ; Peter Robinson— 
I wonder if he is as fond of fish as 
ever—from Peter I sometimes get a 
box of books; and when any thing 
comes out worth reading, Percy Banks 
sends me a line and I order it. Thus, 
you see, | am au courant du jour. 
Besides these, my son Achilles’ tutor 
was an Englishman. Now to return 
to Monsieur Coates. I don’t blame 
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any of your countrymen individually for 
not understanding, or for undervaluing 
his character: ’tis the misfortune of 
your social system. Had he been a 
slang man, or a turf man, or a Melton 
man, or a yachter, or a member of 
Crockford’s, or a baronet at Boodle’s, 
or even a Whig at Brookes’s, no one 
would have remarked him; but be- 
cause he was an actor instead of a 
horse-jockey— and no bad one either 
—you say he wants dignity of cha- 
racter. Stuff! It is your system ! 

your system! In France’s vieille cour, 
how he would have been admired! 
gai et gaillard, he would have been 
exquisite at the ¢rianons and _ petits 
soupers ; and had he lived in the old 
time of troubadours, he would have 
sung laies and sirventes to half the fair 
princesses of Europe. Now I like him 
amazingly ; and though, in your ideas, 
far beyond his dancing age, he is more 
caressed by the damoiselles than any 
cavalier here.” 

“ By Jove, Pag! you have taken 
up the cudgels in the ex-tragedian’s 
favour with glorious good-will, and 
have thumped me into an irresistible 
desire to be introduced to him.” 

I was made known to Mr. Coates, 
but had no time to ascertain the accu- 
racy of Paganini’s exordium, as he was 
off like a shot to whisk a little snub- 
nosed thing round in a waltz, before 
we had interchanged nine words ; but 
I hope to see more of him to-morrow. 
He has asked me to dinner; and Pa- 
ganini gives so fascinating a description 
of his Beaume and Volney —the best 
Burgundy wines going—that I mean 
to give him a benefit. 

The next person I encountered was 
a little bald-headed fat Frenchman, 
with a remarkably stiffly-starched white 
neckcloth and piercing dark eyes, who 
was so singularly civil when I hap- 
pened by accident to tread on his foot 
(instead of calling me to an account 
and pinking me, begging my pardon), 
that I was overwhelmed by my own 
gaucherie, and was quite as vexed at 
it as he expressed himself to be for 
being in my way. He passed on, 
cringing to some, bowing to others, 
and making way for all. Few, how- 
ever, seemed to notice him; and those 
that did so rather avoided than wel- 
comed him. I asked Paganini who 
he was. 

* One of the most infamous rascals 
unhanged,” answered Pag. “ Folk 
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here call him the Chevalier, and a+ 
consummate chevalier d’industrie he is. 
My blood boils when I see him; he 
did me prettily (jolliment fourbé) out 
of some thousand francs lately at écarté 
—as politely and smoothly, too, as if 
he was performing the most amiable 
piece of friendship imaginable, que tous 
les diables Uemportent !” 

“ What! a regular sharper?” 

“ Ay, as many of your countrymen 
have discovered to their cost. It is 
my firm belief he can deal what cards 
he pleases, turn up a king when he 
likes, and perform undiscovered several 
other turns of his villanous métier. 
There is only one man here who can 
play with him.” 

“ Who, pray ?” 

“ Yonder dark, sentimental, black- 
whiskered Englishman, whom I saw 
you looking at when you first entered 
the room; who, if not the devil him- 
self, has graduated in the devil’s school 
— videlicit, a Pall Mall hell. After 
the first night, however, it seems the 
rogues found out each other’s strong 
points, and now play on the same side. 
Confound them ¥’ 

At this time, a Frenchman came up 
and shook hands with the signor. I 
liked his appearance much: character 
was written in his features. His straight 
dark hair, very slightly sprinkled with 
grey, was worn flat on his high fore- 
head, which was singularly angular. 
His temples fell in, shewing promi- 
nently the ridge of bone from which 
his eye-brows sprung, black and bushy, 
shading a dark and deep-set grey eye. 
His mouth (from what could be seen 
of it under a pent-house of moustache 
—the only hair on his face) was large 
and chin massive, and his face gene- 
rally plain; but there was a decision, 
almost a sternness in his expression, 
which, combined with a gentle tone of 
voice and graceful carriage, gave him 
an aristocratic bearing, differing widely 
from the pushing, obtruding, swagger- 
ing, low-Trish sort of would-be-gentle- 
man manner, perpetually jarring my 
sensitive friend Paganini’s nerves here, 
that are as finely strung as his own 
cremona’s. Now, for my own part, I 
care nothing for people’s jostling against 
me. I rather like it. It prevents one 
growing too fat and too fastidious, and 
by running the gauntlet between the 
legs of all sorts of society, some insight 
into diversity of character must be ob- 
tained. Then my shoulders are suf- 
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ficiently broad for most crowds, and 
when any one leans upon me, my 
wrath at the individual inconvenience 
to myself evaporates in pity for those 
on whom I lean. In short, I am by 
no means particular, and jog through 
this world with the stomach of an 
ostrich, hide of a horse, and indifference 
of a Strand coal-heaver. Not so with 
the melodist. He cannot bear to be 
elbowed, hates the breath of aught but 
heaven’s zephyrs to agitate the locks 
over the cape of his coat, and shrinks 
like a nautilus into its shell when a 
Boulogne buck approaches. From the 
delight both evinced at the meeting, I 
was induced to look more closely at 
the stranger. His figure was well put 
together, rather under the middle size, 
and looked to advantage in a tight 
coat buttoned up to the throat. He 
wore neither ring, chain, nor ornament 
of any kind, except the smallest pos- 
sible riband of decoration at his button- 
hole ; which, with his moustaches, 
proclaimed him a militaire. He passed 
on. I asked who he was. 

** Monsieur le Comte de Brock,” 
answered Paganini. “ A fine fellow 
he is, brave as his sword,‘and royaliste 
enragé ; and with him goes young De 
Peyronnet, son of the ex-minister, 
cygnets from the same erie. De Brock, 
as chef d’escadron of the lanciers de la 
garde, on service in Paris during the 
‘three glorious days,’ fought in the 
good cause as if his single arm could 
have kept his king on his throne of 
lilies ; and with such concentrated 
aristocratic hate against the bourgeois 
canaille, that his companions say he 
only escaped fire and steel, in his re- 
peated charges on the barricades, by 
miracle. His cause was unsuccessful, 
and he withdrew from a service which 
had changed masters. De Peyronnet 
was another who threw up his com- 
mission as captain of chasseurs, and 
with it all prospect of advancement. 
De Brock has an independent fortune, 
De Peyronnet none ; but the first would 
starve before the other should know 
want. They are two bien bons enfans, 
and I for one would not be sorry to 
see their cause once more flourishing.” 

** Bless my soul, Pag! you don’t 
mean that, do you? When you were 
in England, Maginn and I both took 
you for a Radical, fond of triangular 
parliaments, an admirer of Cobbett, 
eater of reform dinners, believer in the 
Times, and so forth.” 
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“God forbid, Mr. O’Donoghue ! 
[Paganini never can pronounce my 
name properly; he generally hashes it 
into O’Dun-oo-00.] Heaven above 
forfend! That you might have been 
mistaken is not surprising, but how 
the Doctor came to be so much in 
error I cannot at all comprehend: I 
will set him right, however, the next 
letter I write to him. How very hot 
it is in this crowded, low-pitched 
room ! suppose we take a turn in the 
open air, and come back here pre- 
sently.” 

“ With all my heart; or let us walk 
quietly to the Hotel d’Angleterre, have 
a cool flask of champagne, and then 
place aux dames once more.” 

We quafied the champagne, and 
again found ourselves in the assembly- 
rooms. The scene had changed during 
our absence. The youngest of the 
damsels were still whisking and twirl- 
ing, with as indefatigable energy as at 
first ; some, a little older, were talking 
sentiment in corners; a few, rather an- 
tiquated belles, had come into play for 
the very young men who wanted part- 
ners ; the éli/e of the society had gone 
home to bed; Coates was figuring 
away vigorously ; and De Brock, with 
De Peyronnet, had joined the écarté 
table, where high play was going on, 
and where the Chevalier and the “leg” 
were at work. Paganini always plays, 
and I do occasionally. We threw our 
crowns on the table, backing the side 
where De Brock and De Peyronnet 
had staked their money against the 
gentlemen of sharping reputation. But 
instead of losing, as I rather expected, 
we contrived at first to win. I suppose 
they were playing on the square, or, 
perhaps, on the system, of “ venturing 
a sprat to catch a salmon.” After a 
time, however, fortune changed sides. 
This was all natural enough, though 
by no means pleasant. We lost, in 
our turn, not only our money, but, 
some of us, our temper. De Peyron- 
net was not the least happy; Paganini 
swore in a most un-Christianlike and 
unmusical manner, and I fancy I must 
have been particularly peevish and dis- 
agreeable : fortunately, De Brock was 
as cool as a cucumber, otherwise the 
Chevalier and his black brother in ini- 
quity would have shorn us to the bone. 
He kept his eye upon their proceedings 
with such an expression in it, that no 
gross fraud could have been commit- 
ted ; and though he spoke in the mild- 
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est possible manner, with the smoothest 
accents of a sucking-dove, he looked 
as if he would demolish them in a 
twinkling if he caught them out in any 
tricks. Fair or foul, as the play might 
have been, we suffered. The more 
heartily we cursed our ill-luck, the 
more obstinately resolved it appeared 
to stick to us; till we not only made 
a transfer of our gains, but of other 
loose cash from our purses, to the 
pockets of our opponents. At last 
De Brock refused to play any longer; 
De Peyronnet usually acts as he does ; 
I saw fortune and the devil were against 
me; Paganini was nearly minus all his 
pocket-money; so we no longer dis- 
puted the victory, but agreed to fly 
the field and go and sup with De 
Brock, who had lodgings in the upper 
town. We accordingly left the rooms, 
and took our flushed faces into the 
open air. 

Now, as every body knows, the long, 
broad, up-hill street joining the upper 
to the lower town of Boulogne is called 
the Grande Rue; and in the centre of 
the right-hand side of the Grande Rue, 
ascending, stands the police - office, 
where an officer’s guard of the Garde 
Nationale is daily irregularly mounted. 
A jolly time of it has this guard ; for it 
is a most independent guard— inde- 
pendent of discipline, order, and com- 
mand: its component parts may get 
drunk as Chloe,— sing, dance, huzza, 
play cards, and blind man’s buff, if 
they please; but if a man strikes his 
superior officer, he is not tlogged,—no, 
that would degrade him, and might 
alarm the neighbours ; no, these are the 
only things done,—call a court-martial 
at once — establish the fact of the cul- 
prit’s striking the blow—don’t say a 
word about provocation — quite irrele- 
vant that— find him guilty in two 
minutes—trot him down to the sands 
in five—file of musketry, priest, cruci- 
fix, Latin jabber—ready, present, fire— 
bang! Dead as a door-nail—pop the 
body under the sod —Vive Louis Phi- 
lippe! and Corbleu! Don’t strike an 
otticer again. Well, after all said and 
done, there is nothing like liberty, 
virtue, revolution, philosophy, and a 
few ounces of lead. “ Put your trust 
in the Lord,” cried Cromwell, “ and 
keep your powder dry!” You shall 
be free as the breeze,” cries Louis 
Philippe ; “ but, by , if you stir 
an inch I'll spifflicate you !” There isa 
sublime majesty, or majestic sublimity 
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—which you will—in these incentives 
to virtue wonderfully refreshing after a 
barricade shindy in Paris, or a bloody 
insurrection at Lyons. 

The guard had pushed their Pegasus 
of jollification nearly to the goal of ine- 
briation, after their usual manner, when 
we hove in sight; they were singing, 
and swearing, and kicking up a regular 
bobbery, much to the annoyance of 
their officer—a great, fair, lumping 
hulk, like a huge white ant in uniform, 
—and exceedingly to the delight of 
De Brock and De Peyronnet, who 
held these heroes in marvellously small 
estimation; even Paganini indulged in 
that low-toned quiet merriment which 
you may recollect he exhibited to us 
when telling his triumph over the chan- 
cellor at the civic dinner. The guard 
by no means relished the exhibition of 
our risible propensities at their ex- 
pense. We were ordered to pass on; 
but, as far as we knew, laughing in the 
Grande Rue of Boulogne was no frac- 
ture of the Gallican laws ; so we sent 
them a tous les diables, and said we 
should do precisely as we pleased 
under existing circumstances. The 
guard differed from us on this question, 
and threatened to lodge us in the 
blackhole until the properly-constituted 
authorities should decide who was 
right and who was mistaken. But 
here again we were at issue, not only 
for the sake of right, but also in a 
trifling measure touching our con- 
venience, seeing we all acknowledged 
a penchant for sleeping in beds, with 
the usual means and appliances of 
sheets and blankets, in preference to a 
resting-place of damp flag-stones, and 
previously thickly-inhabited straw. The 
arguers on both sides grew warm, and 
the arguments ceased to be of the de- 
licate description used in other schools 
of rhetoric. Naughty words were 
whispered ; an oath or two slipped 
out. De Brock twirled his moustache, 
and Paganini twined his long fingers, 
like tendrils, round an ash twig about 
nine times as thick as his bow. De 
Peyronnet longed to thrash them all ; 
and [ would have handled two or three 
with pleasure, but I was afraid of 
Louis Philippe, the sands, or the gal- 
leys. I never was a good boatman, 
and should hate to be shot at Boulogne. 
Oh, if I could only have caught them 
near a place called Ballybeg, in the 
county Galway ! to have given them a 
slight entertainment at home, more 
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Hibernice. 
been basted 


** By a good old Irish gentleman, 
One of the olden time !” 


How they would have 


At this critical moment up walks 
Romeo Coates from one side and the 
Chevalier d’Industrie from another. 
Both joined in the amiable discussion, 
but on adverse grounds. Words might 
have led to blows, had not the fat 
white officer, previously irritated at 
those nominally under his command, 
taken it into his fat white pericranium 
that we, the disturbers of Boulogne’s 
quiet and slumbers, were entirely in 
the right. He called the guard to 
order. The guard had no order be- 
longing to it; neither did it seem to 
care for his calling more than if he had 
been calling spirits from the vasty 
deep. We swore he was entirely cor- 
rect, and offered to bear witness to his 
discretion and their irregularity. This 
only made matters worse. Their lan- 
guage became shamefully bad ; and at 
length one of the heroes, unconscion- 
ably drunk, threatened to make his su- 
perior attend to him by a hint ad- 
ministered through the instrumentality 
of the butt-end of his firelock. The 
officer demurred, and in turn swore, if 
the refractory soldier of the Garde Na- 
tionale did not obey his orders, he 
would pink him on the instant, and 
have him shot on the sands next morn- 
ing, for mutiny, into the bargain. De 
Brock and De Peyronnet backed him 
up, and Paganini flourished his twig. 
The soldier elevated his piece, the 
officer lugged away at the handle of 
his sword ; the soldier brought his 
weapon against his white commander's 
white skull before he could introduce 
his weapon to the open air; and Pa- 
ganini, with all imaginable grace, com- 
bined with a sufficiency of muscle and 
hearty good will, dealt such a whack 
on the operator, that he measured his 
length beside his superior. At the 
same instant, I perceived a beautiful 
puddle cheek-by-jowl with a heap of 
agreeabie matter accumulated from that 
day’s fish-market. The chevalier stood 
near it; and, not able for the soul of 
me to resist the impulse, | sent him 
neck and shoulders right into both 
puddle and heap ; served him right, 
too. 

The fall of the officer brought the 
guard to their senses; it was no joke to 
be shot on the sands. Matters were in 
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a certain degree compromised ; we 
were permitted to retire; the great 
white ant in uniform was put to bed, 
and deluged with tisane ; and the 
evening’s amusement ended over a 
roaring bowl of brandy-punch, at De 
Brock’s, where we drank success to 
illegitimacy ; Pag. danced an Irish 
jig ; Coates died twice as Richard III. ; 
and I sung “ The Groves of Blarney” 
in Prout’s best style. 

This morning I hear the soldier of 
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to complain of rheumatism in his left 
shoulder. 

I have a great mind to send the ras- 
cal my small edition of Bacon, and 
turn down the leaf at—‘** Quarrels and 
private animosities must be discreetly 
and carefully avoided. * * * And 
let a man beware of keeping company 
with the passionate and quarrelsome, 
who will otherwise engage them in 
their own quarrels.” But my paper is 
full; and so for the present has ended 


the glorious guard is not to be shot,— 
he is only to be sent to the galleys for 
seven years ; and the chevalier is said 


my lark with Paganini. 
Yours ever, 
Cornetius O’ DonoGHUE. 


MEN AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—The poet supposes the astonishment of some ancient Briton, if he 
could return to his former haunts, on beholding the changes civilisation and the 
mechanical arts have wrought in them. The progress ofa nation is assimilated to the 
growth, maturity, and decay of an individual. England, he says, has reached her old 
age; yet might long survive, but for the mischievous mode of proceeding pursued 
by quacks towards her venerable constitution. The poet complains of the dearth of 
true patriots ; while the pretension to patriotism, religion, and all the moral virtues, 
is made with more vehemence than ever. Thus some of the colonies have been 
sacrificed to pretended humanity. The Whig is compared to the crocodile; the 


innocent that trusts the Whig to the trochilus; and Democracy, that will destroy the 


Whig, to the river-horse, that destroys the crocodile. The Messalina of modern 
times is introduced to shew the decline of true morality in England; for even she 
had her crowds of admiring Whigs, Radicals, and patriots. The true wife and modest 
maiden are contrasted with that unhappy infamy. The secret vices of our Babylon 
as well as the public are exhibited ; and the apathy of persons of good principles, in 
the present frightful crisis, is stated as a fearful omen of impending ruin. 
Ouiver YoORKE. 
Satire VIII. 

Cou cp some old Briton of the Trojan brood, 

Who from wild animals won clothes and food, 

While still the Roman left his country free, 

Virgin as yet to Arts and Luxury, 

See self-moved wains where mighty forests stood, 

And self-moved ships careering o’er the flood ; 

The mighty mass of many a mingled race, 

Who dwell in towns where he pursued the chase ; 

The men degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed — 

Nose and eyes only to the day exposed ; 

The women prisoned in a pile of dress, 

Part of their hull expanded, part made less — 

While in this act their chief ambition lies, 

Ilow to distort their goodly symmetries ; — 

Could he behold false Fashion’s glittering domes, 

Halls, palaces, and every thing but homes ; 

Changed countries, people, habits, seasons, times, 

Pleasures and luxuries, and sins and crimes ;— 

Well might the savage be excused, if he 

Denied with scorn his own posterity. 

The taste for civil life, e’en Althorp knows, 

Like that for olives, by long habit grows. 

The scattered savages cut down their trees, 

Build them log-huts, and dwell in villages ; 
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Upon the waste then towns and cities rise, 

For Druid groves fair temples court the skies. 
Some wise Prometheus to their hopes is given, 
And steals, for their advantage, fire from heaven. 
Then new-found arts their stubborn spirits draw, 
And Force no longer is their only law. 

Letters their soothing influences give, 

And poets teach their heroes how to live. 

By slow advances sure Improvement moves, 
And Order rules the state the Maker loves. 

But as the child becomes a youth in time, 

And shoots the youth to manhood’s stately prime, 
But then declines, and droops, and fades away, 
So nations are of Time and Change the prey. 
And as the mortal man himself contains 

The seeds of death within his living veins, 

But, wisely taught, acquires the cheerful power 
To lengthen out his yet permitted hour ; 

So will the nation, kept in ordered state, 
Longer preserve its strength — protract its fate. 
We long have reached the flood-mark of our age ; 
In vain for long did wildest factions rage ; 

In vain did War present his deadliest form — 
We struggled, battled with, survived the storm : 
And now our fast-retreating waters fall, 

And we approach the fate assigned to all. 

If we behold the Scythian make to stoop 

His eagles on our land, with fatal swoop — 

If we the life-blood of existence lose, 

Which, wasted once, no pean art renews — 
This comfort we to our defeature lend, 

Our suicidal hands our nation end.* 

Where are the patriots who should now stand forth, 
Defend their hearths, and shew their innate worth? 
Where are the chiefs — the virtues of the land — 
Born to take lead, rouse, discipline, command ? 
From churchyard mound and monumental stone 
A solemn death-voice murmurs, “ There is none !” 
That gay patrician to some darling vice 
Makes honour, fortune, life, the sacrifice ; 


* The progress ‘of society from the rudest to the most polished condition is a 
curious object of speculation. The historical books of the Old Testament, the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod, and the history of Herodotus afford very interesting materials. 
The growth of a nation, like that of a man, is imperceptible in the act of growing, and 
can only be measured by eras. When it has reached maturity, it remains for a longer 
or shorter time in its palmy condition, and then begins to decline. It seems to be 
essential to all human institutions and societies that they should partake of the frailty 
and corruptible nature of their mortal builders. I am of opinion that England is now 
in her decline ; and that her place among the nations must at no distant period be 
forfeited, though the folly of her citizens is like enough to precipitate that mortifying 

conclusion. It may continue to have a separate existence ; but it will be something 

like that of Spain. The individuals think only of themselv es. In the worst periods 
of feudal tyranny, however divided the barons were among themselves, in the event 
of hostile invasion or foreign war, the cry was generally,—‘* We are all for England !” 
The cry would be now, if each man would “speak honestly, — ‘‘ We are each for 
himself,” 

When Prometheus was said to have stolen fire from heaven, nothing more, 
probably, was meant, than that he communicated to men the rudiments of the arts. 
It is not unlikely that “ brutes he profited were the instruments of his fate, so 
powerfully described by A’schylus. 

The fall of Great Britain, whether it be by subjection, or by contemptuous 
sufferance, to a mere insignificant existence, will at least have been hastened by the 
fact, that the people have not been true to the country. 
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His jaded hours new-springing sins pursue, 
Content not with his old, he hunts for new. 
Diseases fill his marrow, aches his bones, 
But yet Sir Plume the monitor disowns : 
A living pestilence, a breathing death, 
He twines his brow with Pleasure’s newest wreath ; 
Gloats in his palace, treads his own arcade, 
His country’s claims forgotten or betrayed ; 
Till art no longer can his carcass mend, 
And with his life his mottled follies end. 
What boots it that a thousand shops supply 
The wasteful means of prodigality ; 
Or that a score of parishes are thine 
To game withal, live lewdly, and to dine ? 
No bad man can be happy; least of all, 
The lawless, God-forgetting prodigal. 
For less than thy least crime the law amerced 
Traitors of old, and wanton lives coerced. 
All patriot practice now is out of date — 
Men are no more the children of the state : 
Impunity invites the rebel’s view; 
What William died for thinking, John can do.* 
From earth’s green bounds, and all her various skies, 
Deep-laden come the merchant-argosies. 
A province plundered, colonies forspent, 
To make thy greedy maw, or back, content ; 
A slave-rebellion, rapine, homicide, 
To get thee votes, and please thy ticklish pride ; 
Thy country’s page of bright renown defaced 
To get, with mob applause, thy quackery graced ; — 
Does this suffice? When Vanity cries “ hold!” 
To popular shouts, disgust a Jew with gold.+ 
One may believe, before the Spaniard shewed, 
Over the waves, to wealth a ready road ; 
Before the banner of St. George unfurled 
Its bloody blazon to the Indian world ; 
When princesses could leave their beds at five, 
And in their dairies learn the way to thrive; 
And qualify the rude bloom on the cheek 
From rustic exercise, by reading Greek ; 


* In this age, that vaunts so loudly of itself, the dearth of public men is lament- 
able. There is not one individual before the public who claims the national confi- 
dence by the union of genius, firmness, and true patriotism. The country never was 
famous for the breed of statesmen; but it used to produce worthies. Their very 
honesty made them inefficient as state-craftsmen. Our rulers have neither the 
honesty nor the talent requisite for government ; nor do those of better sentiments, 
and, it may be, higher qualifications, seem to be endowed with the moral courage 
necessary to put aside these Succuba. They see the state-wagon fast in the rut, and 
would be delighted with the help of Hercules ; but they will not put their shoulders 
to the wheels. Yet these men can have the heart to marry and get children! 

The Plumes of the metropolis are not few, nor in their bad way inglorious. Yet, 
stifle it as they will, the voice of conscience must at some time or other be heard ; 
and could the veil be withdrawn from their thoughts, it would be found that they too 
acknowledged,— 

“* Nemo malus felix ; minime conruptor.”—Juv. iv. 

Men have been executed again and again for purposing, or attempting, to do 
what our ministers have done. 

+ ‘‘ Fiat justitia ruat celum” must now be translated, ‘‘ My will be done, and let 
the country go to the devil!”” The national faith has been so often violated of late, 
that the treatment of the colonies may pass for a slight matter. In the case of the 
North American states “‘ right was might ;” in that of the islands “ might is right.” 


The former achieved their independence ; the latter have not strength to try the game 
of rebellion. The question is not yet settled. 
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When yeomen’s daughters would submit to spin, 

Nor barleycorn had lost the field to gin ; 

When stout-limbed nobles could unsheathe their swords ; 

Ere yet coal-diggers were advanced to lords ; 

Ere rags usurped the dignity of gold, 

And patriot parliaments were bought and sold ; 

That fair Astrea lingered on our fields, 

And gave the joys Contentment only yields. 

But now Content and Justice both have fled, 

And Anarchy exalts her frightful head : 

While on the banks of our wealth-flowing Nile, 

Basks in the sunshine many a crocodile ; 

And many a trochilus, with servile bill, 

Tends on the beast — content he does not kill — 

Draws from his gaping mouth the reptile food, 

And bids men praise the tyrant’s placid mood. 

But neither crocodile nor trochilus 

Perceives how near the hippopotamus 

Looks on their sport, to deal — for brief deferred — 

Death to the beast, and famine to the bird. 

Is this a fable? Read it right, and see 

The Whigs, their friends, and stern Democracy.* 
How changed the people who, in former times, 

Ileld treason to be worst of mortal crimes ; 

But now applaud the traitor, and the jade, 

Who from hot blood the royal bed betrayed ! 

Tired with the secrecy of English loves, 

She seeks the shadows of Italian groves ; 

Talks the soft language with the meanest groom, 

And melting makes disperse her widewed gloom. 

Outcast of royalty! poor, painted thing ! 

As though breese-maddened, ever on the wing ! 

From clime to clime she wanders with the wind, 

And ever leaves the stains of shame behind. 

With blighted character, but burning lust, 

She clips her minion with undoubting trust ; 

By land or sea, with brightening skies or dim, 

False to all others, only true to him : 

As though her appetite, by instinct led, 

Grew from the garbage upon which it fed. 


* The contentment of an English fireside was a proverb; the comfort of an 
English home as peculiar to the country as to the language. There must be soon no 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The mechauical science will contrive images 
of gold, and silver, and iron, and clay, to perform the several offices of life. The gold 
images will wait at table, drive the carriage, and lend their arms to their out-stepping 
ladies ; the silver idols will perform the duties of bed and bower, garden, and con- 
servatory. Those of iron will do the work of ploughmen, sheep-tenders, &c. ; whilst 
those of clay will answer for the learned professions. The principle of life will 
easily be communicated by a jet of steam; and we shall get on wonderfully well. 
The Whigs will be the master-Vulcans, and the sweet mob their complacent 
Alcinous. 

The diary of Lady Jane Grey shews that princesses did not once disdain house- 
wifery, . : 

The invention of barley-wine, or beer, is generally attributed to Osiris. The 
dethronement of John Barleycorn and the elevation of gin has done more to demo- 
ralise the people than any previous practice of the wicked upon the silly ones. 

The Whigs are playing the crocodiles: their power is in their mouths; for 
thenceforth do the birds get the leeches. The Whig dependents play the leech- 
feeders, and are in turn leeches themselves. The Hippopotamus lies in waiting to 
destroy the serpent of the Nile; and then his hangers-on must starve, or migrate. 
The river-horse—the Behemoth of Scripture—is a very good type of Democracy ; 
its voice is between the roar of a bull and that of an elephant. For further parti- 
culars, see Pennant’s Synopsis of Animals. 
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The royal harlot — scorn of all her race ! 
The Messalina plays in every place ; 
With open bosom, and applauding glance, 

Sees her own Turk perform his phallic dance ; 
Forgets herself, and all the world beside — 

Kin, station, blushes, decency, and pride: 

Tost on the surge of Lust’s untired alarms, 

The world well lost, her courier in her arms. 

By the soft moonshine of the magic lake, 

What idle dreams of fame her soul o’ertake ? 
Why comes the wanton to the chalky shore ? 

To claim her lord, her daughter to deplore? 
Well did she know, and by example taught, 

A naughty public favours all is naught. 

The modest Whigs bid hail the modest Queen ; 
Was ever such a gracious presence seen ? 

Some fair Arete, from Ausonia sent, 

To be our England’s grace, life, ornament ; 
Applauding mobs her chariot-wheels attend, 
The Whigs their countenance of favour lend ; 
Her sisters of the game with rival zeal 

Crowd in the streets, and raise their merry peal : 
All that is vile —as life’s sole business this — 
Does homage to the chaste Semiramis ! 

With visage, heart of brass the beldam sits, 

And smiles at all the jokes of obscene wits : 

The decent witness scarce can tell her tale, 

And lewdly questioned, shocked, her senses fail ; 
But the bold actress of the shameful scene 
Reviews the past with a complacent mien ; 
Accepts her triumph as a thing of course, 

And claims some credit for not using force. 
Driven from the altar and the bishop’s oil, 

The pageant ard the feast, her passions boil ; 
Anger, revenge, and unrelenting hate, 

Glare round her pillow, on her table wait ; 
Unwonted continence, lust ill-supprest, 

Inflames her blood, and robs her night of rest ; 
The shadows of youth’s late-remembered years, 
Reproving thoughts, dark shapes, and hideous fears 
Oppress her heart ; her life’s last moment flies, 
And, despite Holland’s skill, the ronion dies. 

A flood of tears her memory ‘bedews, 

A lusty riot all her praise renews ; 

Through curses, brick-bats pass her cold remains, 
And her lewd dust heroic mould profanes. 
Happy, if mob applause can please the dead — 
appear, 6 if lust with life together fled.* 


* This unhappy woman was, for her vices and owing to her vices, the de uling of 
the mob. The Whigs welcomed and patronised her. Had she been a chaste wife, 
neither mob nor Whigs would have troubled themselves about her; had she been a 
passably-decent adultress, she would not have braved a trial. She might have lived 
on her lake with impunity; but, forsooth, she must be a queen. The trial was 
impolitic, and shewed that her august consort y as not acquainted with the marvellous 
progress of Liberalism among his subjects. 1 do not wish to repeat any part of that 
most disgusting proceeding ; no one can read the report of the trial without being 
polluted. She found a groom during one of her journeys who took her fancy : she 
attached him to her suite. In less than three years she had got titles for him, and had 
given him sums not less than 30,000/. I want no further proof of guilt. The 
peculiar i iniquities were developed on the trial. Yet the public voice pronounced her 
innocent ; the public press proclaimed her a model of chastity. Her counsellors got 
briefs, and are now great men, after a fashion. Mr. Canning had said of her pre- 
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Sweet Modesty ! what charms refine the life 
Of the pure virgin and the spotless wife ! 

For the dead matron grieved Affection weeps, 
While whispers Faith, “¢ She is not dead, but sleeps.” 
Roses and violets, ye virgins! bring ; 

No funeral dirge, but hymns of rapture sing ; 

In pomp triumphant pace and stand around, 

Nor let one tear profane the simple mound. 

In happier clime the virgin is new-born, 

Fairer than Hope, and brighter than the morn! 
Mourn not her parted breath — she found no pain 
To breathe it to the Giver back again. 

Sweet are the showers which, softly murmuring, 
Fill the glad bosom of the fruitful spring — 
Sweet are the new buds, and the opening flowers, 
But sweeter far those amaranthine bowers 

Where virgin spirits virgin joys approve -— 

Their life a music of harmonious love. 

But wedded false ones are no longer rare, 
Though Secrecy preserves their honours fair. 
Well with a look and smile can Flavia check 
The bold advance — she has a friend at beck. 
Her softer hours are, like her calls, arranged ; 

She sometimes changes, never is estranged. 
Fashion forbids the husband now to see, 

Unless Imprudence courts publicity. 

The false complexion of th’ adulterate face 
Reveals the waste of life, but not disgrace. 

The men, more prudent now than heretofore, 
Boast less of conquests, therefore conquer more. 
All moves, like clock-work, certain and unseen — 
Suspicion only cannot make a quean.* 

And are there no supposititious heirs ? 

No spurious claimants for paternal cares ? 
Swells there beneath no dainty matron’s zone 
The furtive growth the father must not own ? 
No mean alliances? no marriage-bed, 

By high-born spouse for low-born frailty spread ? 
No marriage-compact, that provision makes 
For her, whose wantonness the bed forsakes ? 
Or are those humbler beauties only frail, 
Whose chastities for dress and gew-gaws fail — 
Whose mortal virtue never might withstand 
Kisses, and rings for either ear and hand — 


viously, that she was “ the grace, the life, and the ornament of society.” By all 
accounts she must have heen a solid grace. I believe her to have been as unchaste 
and impure as any woman ever was who gave the rein to her passions. She died 
after a short illness. There can be no greater folly than to be reverent to those dead 
who in their lives were not reverent to themselves. A well-known doctrine supposes 
that our evil passions form our punishment hereafter,— the passions without the 
means of their gratification,— the lusts of the body without the bodily instruments. 


+ Those persons who are familiar with Juvenal are aware that there is not, even 
in Vienna, the most dissvlute capital of Europe, any thing like the monstrous vices 
for which he has conferred on the women of Rome, in his time, an infamous notoriety. 
Those who are familiar with the details of society in London know that there is a 
great deal of secret vice. That our women are yet, generally, remarkable for chastity 
as well as beauty is a blessing we have to be grateful for. Incontinence generally 
accompanies luxurious living ; and as the luxury of certain classes of society has 
ucreased, it follows that incontinence has increased also. 

The more particular allusions in the text require no explanation. 
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Whom a chantilly veil effectual woos, 


In vain Suspicion’s arrows glance around, 
Vice is not vice till it is open found. 

















Seeming is godliness to the unchaste : 








The sin lies only in the sacrifice. 
Oh, mighty influence of mortal breath! 
The flight, desertion, solitude, and death ! 


























Would I had honest lived, or early died ! 








Despised of him for whom my all I left! 





























What idols are concealed in Achan’s tent ? 

















Or fettered in the chains of Apathy : 
The siren Luxury lulls every sense, 
And rocks them in the lap of Indolence. 














Where all of noble graced his" festival ; 
The brimming goblet and the festive song, 


















































finery by any of her own rank ? 























the Scripture. Belshazzar was doomed, it "will be said. 














present alarming crisis, the worst feature of the times. 





And any Jove that rains down gold subdues ?* 


Then farewell all — home, kindred, friends, and fame, 
When once the ballad-singers catch the name! 
« What madness! what imprudence! want of taste !” 


The want of virtue never makes the vice — 


Four words! but what a world there comes between, 
Of thoughts that conscience will not let her screen! 
“ Happy! how happy! had my humbler life 

Made me some honest farmer’s thriving wife. 

Woe’s me! who now will make my girl his bride? 


And left by him! by whom of all bereft — 


Where — how —why should the wretched outcast live ? 
Hope there is none — this world will not forgive : 
Offended Heaven! ’tis shut ! — Despair! despair! 
I cannot pray! God! hear the sinner’s prayer !” 
Vain fashion of the world ! false, glittering ray 
Of dew-drop sheen, the sun soon melts away ! 
To what gilt calves must now our Israel bow? 
For what high bribes forsake their country now ? 


What gifts of price for Moab’s chiefs are sent? 
One wants a title — this a riband’s grace —- 
This sighs for honour, and that pines for place. 
But most are spell-bound by an Evil Eye, 


Bright flashed the lights in high Belshazzar’s hall, 


Beauty and Mirth the moments sped along ; 

River, and gates, the walls, the foe forgot ; 

The Mede came thundering on — they heard it not ! 
The murderous lance made stop the wanton strain — 
That night the king and all his court were siain.+ 
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* It has been declared by learned judges from the bench, that the love of dress 
is the chief cause of the enormous prostitution of the women of the lower ranks. 
evil increases fearfully ; and therefore the morals of the country have suffered 
immensely from spinning-jennies, steam-engines, and the free- trade. 
tive cheapness of the commodities that ministers to vanity makes them necessaries to 
a much greater extent than before; and what woman can bear to be exceeded in 


This 


The compara- 


The undue importance that is given to wealth as an instrument of national pro- 
sperity is at the root of this and much more mischief. 
vitiated people, nor repair the derangements of the moral character. 

+ The sin of Achan is recorded in the seventh chapter of Joshua. 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus is given by Herodotus in his first book. 
His narrative in this passage of his history, and in many others, remarkably confirms 
Ifa man rushes madly on 
danger, or sits down quietly and submits to any attack that is made on him, he is 
equally doomed. The apathy of persons of all ranks of good principles is, in the 


Wealth cannot renew a 


A detailed 
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POETRY—THE MODERN POETS. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES (PER LEGEM TERR2) LORD CHANDOS OF SUDELEY. 


I reave Allan Cunningham’s Sketch of 
Modern English Literature to its own 
fate. I differ with him on many 
points. I admit it to be very difficult 
to speak impartially of living contem- 
poraries. Allan commences, I think, 
about the time of Johnson’s death. I 
remember that time well; I was then 
more than of age. It filled the public 
talk, and all the public journals, fora 
year or two; nay, for four or five years. 
Would Johnson have made an equal 
impression on the public in the present 
day? I think he would! He was 
too strong and too piquant to have 
failed at any time of being impressive. 
That he often wanted taste and sensi- 
bility can surely no longer be ques- 
tioned ; that he most unjustly rejected 
the imaginative department of poetry 
will now be confessed. He would not, 
therefore, have had much _ patience 
with the popular tastes which have 
prevailed since his death. Ifhe gave 
too much preference to the poetry of 
reason and the school of Pope, both 
the theory and practice of his success- 
ors has gone too far to the other ex- 
treme, 

That some of the popular poets have 
been not merely imaginative, but fan- 
tastic, cannot be denied. It may be 
doubted whether Johnson would have 
been able to have stemmed the tor- 
rent of revolutionary defiance of an- 
cient models ; he would have had some 
control over it. It was some time 
before any great critic arose who had 
a powerful influence over the public 
mind. I am _ exceedingly doubtful 
whether Cowper’s Tusk would have 
been published, even if written, had 
Johnson been living! That beautiful 
moral and descriptive poem gave a new 
feeling and impulse to poetical readers 
and writers. At the same time, Char- 
lotte Smith’s pathetic Sonnets took 
hold of the minds of the sensitive part 
ofthe people. These Johnson would 
have rudely repelled, as too plaintive, 
and too full of rural imagery. 

Burns had not yet appeared : he 
would have received little mercy from 
Johnson. Darwin’s glitter, and the 
terseness of his harmonious but mono- 
tonous couplets would have pleased 
him better; though Darwin could not 


bear Johnson, and never ventured to 
appear as a poet during the growling 
critic’s life. Gifford’s Baviad and 
Meviad were more after this surly 
censor’s model. 

We know what Johnson thought of 
Tom Warton’s poetry, and with what 
unjust and hard contempt he treated it. 
Gray and Johnson could not endure 
each other ; no two men could be less 
congenial : each carried his hatred and 
contempt too far. Johnson had none 
of Gray's exquisite nicety of classical 
scholarship, nor of his sensibility of 
heart, or delicacy of manners, and 
quite as little of his fire of imagination 
and splendour ofimagery. But John- 
son had an acuteness and originality 
of disquisition, a quickness of reply, 
and copiousness of moral language 
which Gray had not. Johnson thought 
Gray a finical coxcomb ; Gray thought 
Jolinson a bear, and a pompous pe- 
dant. So men of great genius too 
often treat each other, their contempora- 
ries. Atsuch enmity were Warburton 
and Lowth. 

Who will deny that Johnson was of 
a bitter, jealous, and envious nature? 
And it is too apparent that these 
passions were not transient: witness 
his characters of Littleton and Gray, 
when their death ought to have oblite- 
rated all enmities. Johnson’s excel- 
lence lay in his vigour, and in his 
power of drawing from the funds of his 
own mind. His discriminative facul- 
ties were in the highest degree acute. 
He was sincere and frank in all his 
opinions, however wrong and preju- 
diced he may sometimes have been. 
He never wrote merely what we thought 
plausible, which is the greatest vice of 
writing. These are the artificial writers, 
whose productions are full of ennui, 
delusion, and emptiness. 

Nothing will have a permanent 
charm which is not said with a consci- 
entious desire to arrive at truth, and 
important, and not trite trath. The 
subjects which every day rise to re- 
quire developement are endless. There 
are thousands who are constantly em- 
ployed to disguise truth,‘and mislead 
the public mind, for the sake of private 
interests. To disabuse the public un- 
derstanding is a work of grand merit. 
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It will probably now be admitted, 
that when the explosion of the French 
revolution disturbed all received opin- 
ions through the greater part of Kurope, 
numerous extravagancies grew up in 
literature which will no longer be de- 
fended. The period immediately pre- 
ceding had fallen into great tameness. 
Novelty, however absurd, will always 
have a momentary attraction; but 
many of the authors who arose with 
this new crisis will soon be forgotten. 
None but the weak and ignorant will 
mistake monstrosity for genius, or glare 
for genuine splendour. If imagination 
does not illustrate truth it is ill em- 
ployed, and the delusion will soon be 
discovered and despised. Whatever ex- 
aggerates, whatever over-colours, is vi- 
cious ; an imagination of incongruities 
and impossibilities is either insane or 
wilfully perverse and bad. No one in 
his sober moments can look at these 
things without disgust ; no wise person 
is content to be misled! There is no 
excuse for these extravagancies ; there 
are subjects for the highest flights of 
imagination without resort to them. 
Shakspeare and Milton are never 
guilty of them. Nothing is valuable 
which has no prepared responses in 
the human bosom. 

Wherever there is a false pathos, a 
false gentleness, and a puling excess of 
sickly affection, it may raise a pre- 
tended sympathy in factitious tastes, 
but it will be rejected with scorn and 
disgust by all sound minds. I do not 
wonder that these overwrought colours 
catch the ignorant and the hard. Strong 
stimulants are necessary to rouse the 
torpid and the vitiated; but all ex- 
perience proves that what is unnatural 
loses its interest when the novelty and 
surprise cease. All the acuteness and 
fertility of the most eminent metaphy- 
sical poets could not preserve any fond- 
ness for their brilliancies after the 
fashion changed, and the power of ex- 
citing wonder had passed away. 

The vulgar mistake chasteness for 
feebleness. The true genius must 
never attempt to dazzle, but to gain 
sober and permanent admiration and 
love ; 

‘* To wake the soul by tender strokes of 
art ; 

To raise the fancy, and to mend the 

heart.” 
Whatever poetry has not a moral use is 
defective. 
That poetry to which we cannot refer 
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in our sober moments, when the sor- 
rows of life chastise us and make us 
wise, is worth but little. That which 
does not enlighten the understanding, 
or meet its approval, is not genuine. 

It is sufficient for me to lay down 
abstract positions of criticism, which 
long meditation and experience induce 
me to believe correct; I leave others 
to make the application of them. Some 
of our modern poets will stand the test, 
——at least in many respects, and in 
certain instances ; others assuredly will 
not. The taste of the last thirty years 
has brought forward several charlatans. 

Byron has for several years after, 
and even before, his death, enjoyed an 
overflowing tide of mighty fame ; but I 
think I can perceive that an ebb has 
begin. The caprice of the public mind 
is very likely to follow this, and help 
to drive it back ; if it is made to recede, 
it will only be for a little while: his 
fame has been scarcely more than he 
deserved, It is true that he had many 
faults, and was a very unequal writer ; 
but his excellencies were of the very 
first order. Iam not sure that, after 
all the criticisms upon him, those ex- 
cellencies have yet been duly analysed 
and appreciated. 

Hiis grand merit lay in force, in- 
tensity, and sincerity. Some will stare 
at the latter word,—but so it was: at 
the moment he wrote, the ideas which 
he registered had full dominion over 
him. This is not inconsistent with 
any subsequent feelings or opinions of 
an opposite nature. His language was 
strong and poetical, because it was sub- 
ordinate to the fire of his thoughts. 
Every artitice of composition destroys 
the spell of poetry. Poetry as an art 
is but an empty toy. The charm is to 
describe the actual impressions which 
rule at the instant in the most appro- 
priate language. But then those im- 
pressions must be grand, or beautiful, 
or tender, or comic. It is no use to 
give the results of memory,—they must 
be faint and false. What is the result 
of labour has never any nature in it; 
and what is not natural is deficient in 
the essence of poetry. A thousand 
secret movements of the human bosom 
have never been developed, or never so 
well developed, but by Byron. When 
we meet these disclosures, we are elec- 
trified by their force and justice. But 
what finds no response in our own in- 
ternal mirror is a false light, which 
produces no fruit or warmth. 
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Byron wrote better than others, be- 
cause he felt more violently than others, 
and because his powerful imagination 
supplied him with objects for his sensi- 
bility. Itis this which is true poetical 
imagination,— not the ideal invention 
of impossibilities. Now and then 
Byron attempted to write by the means 
of artifice; but then he miserably 
failed. 

Cowper’s charm also lay in being 
simple and natural; but then he 
wanted fire and poetical invention. 
He gave a fac-simile of nature ; he 
copied rather than imagined. His 
poems raise the gentle affections and 
purify the heart; an admirable merit, 
no doubt, and which will always justly 
secure them fame. But it will scarcely 
be pretended that he had any degree of 
the genius of Byron. 

It is not in the power of him who is 
possessed by a Spirit to choose his 
language or his thoughts: he must 
speak what the Spirit prompts; and 
then it is a noble spirit,—he must 
speak well ! 

If there be a sort of reading more 
disgusting and more idle than any 
other it is factitious poetry ; and I can- 
not refrain from saying that the greater 
part of modern poetry is factitious ; it 
never breathes genuine impulses ; it is 
all affectation, or an idle array of 
gaudy words: it is all dead matter, 
and like flowers made of paper or silk, 
which have no odour. Nothing is so 
easy as to produce compositions which 
have the superficial look of poetry, but 
which want its soul. There is a 
fashion of mysticality in modern writers 
of verses whieh is in very bad taste, 
and brings this department of literature 
into contempt; it is mere trick,— the 
mask of a black veil which any one 
may puton. True poetry is not a de- 
lirium,—it is the energy of sound wis- 
dom ; if it teaches us nothing, it is 
“the voice of a cymbal.” But there 
are those who think that what is sound 
sense, even though it be lofty or pa- 
thetic, is not poetry. These are indeed 
“ nature's fools !”” 

The great mass of what is called 
poetry is tiresome, because it is written 
upon false principles and from false 
sources ; and not only false, but from a 
deficiency of genuine sources. Mere 
intellect, if it be dry, will not produce 
poetry ; it must be exalted by imagina- 
tion and coloured by pathos. It boots 
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consists, if they be but energetic and 
true. Abstraction is not imagery, but 
high abstraction is an emanation from 
bright imagery. This is, I believe a 
new doctrine, but not the less sound on 
that account. On no other principle 
can the finest passages of Milton be 
considered high poetry. 

How blind must he be who makes a 
narrow definition of poetry! Some 
confine it to description, some to senti- 
ment, some to reason, and some to mere 
language, and even to harmonious ver- 
sification. What is most sublime is 
the finest poetry, whether it be descrip- 
tion, thought, sentiment, or pathos. 
Nothing fatigues so much as flowery 
language ; if the thought is good it 
does not require it; if it is not good 
the ornamental dress is a deception, 
which offends a sound understanding. 
There are, indeed, metaphors and st- 
miles which are necessary illustrations ; 
but when they are so they rise with the 
idea, and are not sought for. 

As to the opinion that good poetry is 
merely ornamental, and not an useful 
and instructive part of literature, it is 
as untrue as it is base and low-minded. 
It opens that sort of secret knowledge 
— the knowledge of the human heart, 
—which it is most essential to our na- 
ture to be acquainted with. But all 
those exaggerated and factitious feel- 
ings, and those figures of speech which 
persons of corrupt taste are most fond 
of, and deem the proofs of poetical 
genius, may justly and wisely be erased 
from the catalogue of human learning 
or intellect. It may be said, “ Such 
things are not truth.” Will it be 
answered, “ No; but they are poetry ?” 
The reply is, “‘ They are not poetry.” 

Persons endowed with the real 
genius of poetry are very rare; but 
of these few many go to the grave 
without being known, or having pro- 
duced no fruits, because they have 
been discouraged by the superior en- 
couragement given to false and tech- 
nical pretenders to poetical power, 
who have shewn more skill as artists; 
which artifices he who sings from 
inspiration disdains and is unfit for. 

Pope was occasionally a great poet, 
but it was not the general character of 
his mind : he was always an excellent 
versifier and most skilful artist. Now 
and then he was warmed into high 
emotion and grand imaginative powers ; 
and then his practical and artificial 
facilities served him with elegant and 
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noble language to express his idealisms. 
But he commonly wanted picturesque- 
ness, variety, and breathing eloquence. 
Cold reason will not do, however just 
and sagacious. There are certain im- 
portant truths which do not come forth 
easily, but which all acknowledge when 
expressed. 

Visions are always present to poets 
without seeking for them ; but meta- 
phors and similes are not visions. 
Visions are not the dress, but the 
spirits themselves. A flowery and 
jewelled dress is child’s work and 
child’s worship. Common poetry is 
nothing but dress. We never refer a 
second time to that which is nothing 
but surface. 

In Byron every thing is thought ; 
and expression is never regarded for 
itself, but only so far as it arises out 
of and conveys thought. Minor poets 
are all verbiage, and nothing else. 
We want the communication of ideas 
and feelings, not of words. We do 
not want a commonplace thought in a 
new and meretricious dress. No one 
is more unequal than Byron: if he 
writes when he is not under high ex- 
citement, he writes badly. He was 
one whose prevalent susceptibilities 
were of a violent and fierce nature. 
His pride was arrogant and vindictive ; 
his impatience under blame or ridicule 
was morbid; his vanity (which does 
not often accompany great pride) ex- 
cessive ; and with all these, extraordi- 
nary as it was, he had not a fixed, but 
only a fitful, confidence in himself. 

A man formed in so magnificent a 
mould, and with such mighty, though 
so capricious, endowments, by nature 
and by passion, could not avoid open- 
ing splendid flashes of light to the 
world, when he had the boldness to 
write without disguise to a listening 
public. And it was because he wrote 
from himself, and not from factitious 
sources, that he became so powerful a 
magician. 

That Byron’s temper was bad, and 
his selfishness dominant, cannot rea- 
sonably be denied. He had momeuts 
of extreme kindness; but they could 
not be depended upon. He took heavy 
revenge for small offences. He could 
be melted into tears ; but then he grew 
ashamed ofhis own softness, and turned 
it into mockery. Genius often delights 
in its own spiritual eccentricities, in 
its abstractions, in its unworldliness, 
in its love of solitude, in its inaptitude 
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to contend with the rudeness and 
coarseness of common life, in its excess 
of sensibility, and in its disregard of 
all vulgar ambitions. Byron had the 
foolish (and, I will add, mean) vanity 
to wish to be thought a man of the 
world, a man of fashion, and “a fellow 
of infinite spirit,” in the dandy sense. 
This was the weak and ridiculous part 
of his character. But he surmounted 
it when alone, and in his closet, and 
when imagination took dominion over 
him. He knew the world; but he 
was in no sense a man of the world ; 
he was something a thousand times 
better. Something of his defects must 
be attributed to the disadvantageous 
circumstances of his infancy, and to 
the painful difficulties with which he 
had afterwards to contend at a great 
school; most of all, to the inheritance 
of a violent and morbid disposition. 
Some of the companions he cliose 
were the worst he could have chosen. 
Shelley must be excepted, who was a 
wild enthusiast, but ingenious, subtle, 
and original, and of a gentle and 
amiable disposition. But he did not 
sufficiently associate with men of his 
own rank, and men of experience on 
the great theatre of the world. He 
had read a great deal in a cursory way ; 
but it does not seem to me that he was 
a man of learning, or of regular know- 
ledge in any department. But, perhaps, 
if he had been, he would less have 
trusted to his own great and vigorous 
powers. 

His moral feelings, whether good 
or bad, were of extraordinary liveli- 
ness, and never at rest: they were 
always feverish, and often approached 
to insanity. He was impetuous, daring, 
and mockfully defiant. The chances 
are that no religion had been instilled 
into him in his childhood; and that 
family affairs and remembrances had 
bred discontent and misanthropy. 

Let us contrast him with Gray, 
another great poetical genius, of a very 
different disposition, temper, and men- 
tal turn, and placed in many, though 
not all, respects under very different 
circumstances. Both had an unprin- 
cipled, expensive, ill-tempered, and 
neglectful father; and this cast an 
unconquerable gloom from infancy till 
death over the minds of both. Gray 
was timid, delicate, conscientious, and 
diffident. His parents were obscure ; 
but bis native pride was strong, because 
his mind was of the highest scope. 
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His affections were uniformly and 
deeply tender and pure. He loved 
with idolatrous attachment his mother, 
who had nursed, educated, and watched 
over him, and to whom he owed all of 
protection which he had experienced 
in the world. Gray’s education had 
been more regular than Byron’s, and 
he had more native genius for nice 
classical scholarship, and he had more 
taste ; but if he had as original a mind, 
which I think he had not, he had less 
force and boldness. Gray had more 
finish and grace, and more uniform 
purity and justness of thought, senti- 
ment, and imagery. Each wrote what 
the other by no effort could have writ- 
ten. Gray was more profound, but not 
so passionate. Gray was fastidious ; 
Byron was violent. Gray was fearful 
to break away from models; Byron 
defied models. Gray was a single 
diamond, of the highest brilliance, but 
of small size; Byron was a galaxy of 
diamonds, of all sizes and hues, of 
which many were full of specks. 
Gray's morality was perfect ; Byron’s 
morality, sometimes sublime, was mixed 
up with innumerable dangerous, and 
even poisonous, ingredients. Byron 
was more the child of nature ; Gray, 
of art. Gray leaves us calm, philo- 
sophic, and virtuous; Byron, in a 
tumult of tempestuous thoughts. Gray 
is the calm, serene, philosophic, mellow 
autumn day; Byron, the raving, terri- 
fying, blasting winter storm. The con- 
clusion to which I come, but with some 
reluctance, is that Byron was the greater 
genius. 

In one respect Byron had a vast 
advantage over Gray,—in the immense 
quantity of his fruit. Byron wrote at 
least seventy thousand lines of poetry ; 
Gray, scarce fifteen hundred. Gray’s 
costiveness is not very pardonable : 
he was not justified in doing so little 
with such mighty powers and acquire- 
ments. Nobly as he wrote, he would 
have written better if he had written 
more. There cannot be a doubt that 
practice gives facility ; and that ideas 
come forth by exercise and collision, 
of which the author himself had before 
no glimpse. There is a want of moral 
courage in this sort of idleness. Much 
of it in Gray is attributed to his low 
spirits. But his misfortunes were those 
of his childhood, which, though they 
may account for his melancholy, were 
not insuperable. His subsequent life 
Was a life of ease and freedom from 
VOL, X. NO. LVIII. 
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care ; with books, leisure, respect, and 

command of such society as was neces- 
sary. But a more active life, which 
would have stirred the passions, would 
probably have had a better effect on 
his industry. Great calm often con- 
tracts to torpor. Too much reading 
also destroys self-reliance. 

The greatest poets have led a life 
of agitation, misfortune, and danger. 
Witness Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Spen- 
ser, Camoens, and Milton. This seems 
to be decisive upon the question. Byron 
at no one period of his existence ap- 
pears to have been at his ease. His 
exile from England, his separation from 
Lady Byron, were, after his pecuniary 
circumstances were more affluent, pro- 
ductive of stings and regrets, which 
incessantly haunted him with the 
keenest poignancy. There is no doubt 
that nothing is so fatal to the muse as 
stagnation and ennui. 

Repletion is the result of constant 
reading, which produces nothing. If 
we leave impressions in the state in 
which we receive them, they do not 
turn into nutriment; and if it be not 
nourishing, it becomes a painful load : 
but if it becomes productive, we cannot 
be easy till it finds a vent. Curiosity 
and energy cannot be kept awake but 
by making our studies the sources of 
new conceptions of our own; and we 
are dissatisfied with ourselves, if we 
let these perish unrecorded. 

This is the theory by which I account 
for Gray’s habitual low spirits, and for 
the small number of compositions he 
has given to the world. I am con- 
vinced that Byron, in the midst of all 
his tumults, had a life of much more 
enjoyment. Gray must have said to 
himself, “* What have I done? All 
that I have written may be read over 
in an hour. In that short space a 
reader may pass over what he will 
suppose to be the extent of my mind.” 
He who is conscious to himself of 
having travelled far and wide, and 
having collected from a_ thousand 
springs, will not be content with this. 
Iie will be pained either at the idea 
that he has been misunderstood, or 
that he has not acted with the industry 
which he ought. He will be out of 
humour with himself, instead of having 
that self-complacence which is neces- 
sary for our happiness. 

Gray’s Elegy and Byron’s Cain illus- 
trate well the mental characters of the 
respective periods at which they were 
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written. Gray is calm, philosophical, 
regular, correct, classical, and in con- 
formity with all received opinions. 
Byron is daring, presumptuous, rebel- 
lious, and in the judgment of many 
irreligious, and even blasphemous : 
but it must be admitted that he shews 
wonderful poetical power, even if it be 
deemed the power of Satan. 

I should now consider that I had 
said enough of these two great poets, 
celebrated as both justly were; but 
that I wish to add something more 
about Gray (though not of him), in 
some remarks upon Sir Henry Wotton. 

The times in which Sir Henry Wot- 
ton lived were perilous and stormy. 
His taste and temper led him to a 
contemplative and literary life; his 
ambition and accident drove him into 
the thorny paths of politics and state. 
He was born in 1568, at Boughton- 
Malherb, in Kent, of one of the most 
ancient and most considerable families 
in that county; who probably took 
their name from the manor and parish 
of Wootton, between Canterbury and 
Dover; of which a family so called 
were possessors. Sir Henry, after leav- 
ing Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself, spent nine years on the conti- 
nent, principally in Italy, where he 
made himself a master of languages, 
manners, and arts. On his return, 
Lord Essex, attracted by his abilities, 
learning, and accomplishments, took 
him as his secretary. 

He soon found that he had em- 
barked with a most dangerous patron. 
Every one knows the character of 
Essex, the young favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Brilliant, enterprising, rash, 
generous, vain, self-sufficient, arrogant, 
inebriated with his high prosperity, 
flattered and humoured by the queen ; 
to be associated intimately with him 
was a situation of peril, from which it 
was almost a miracle that any one 
should have escaped safe. Wotton 
did escape; but only by a hair’s- 
breadth flight to the continent. Cuffe, 
the other secretary of Essex, was taken 
and executed. 

Wotton returned after the accession 
of King James to the English throne, 
and was knighted: and about the same 
time his elder brother, Sir Edward 
Wotton, was elevated to the peerage. 
Both had been serviceable to that 
monarch before he quitted Scotland. 

Soon after, Sir [lenry was sent on an 
embagsy to Venice, where he discharged 
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his duties, both public and private, for 
many years with great ability, know- 
ledge, skill, and distinction. He was 
always careless of money; the public 
functionaries were badly paid, and 
commonly in arrear; and he came 
home worn with cares, and loaded 
with debts, and with little provision 
for his future subsistence. By assi- 
duous application, and many painful 
obeisances to the court, he at last ob- 
tained the provostship of Eton College, 
where he spent the remainder of his 
days, dying in Dec. 1639, in the 72d 
year of his age. 

He was a man of great wisdom, and 
great moral sensibility and plaintive- 
ness. Every where his writings are 
tinted with an extraordinary attraction 
of gentle and somewhat melancholy 
sentiment. He lived in a very different 
station from Gray, the poet, and moved 
in a much more enlarged and active 
sphere ; but in many points there was 
a striking sympathy of feelings and 
thoughts between them. There can 
be no rational doubt that Gray bor- 
rowed the outlines of his Ode on Eton 
College from him, when we turn to a 
passage of Sir Henry’s Life, recorded 
by amiable Izaac Walton, which I shalt 
presently cite, and which I pointed out 
in one of my publications forty-four 
years ago. 

Of this Life by honest Izaac, I must 
say that there is nothing more beautiful 
in biographical composition. For my- 
self, I attribute to it my intense love of 
biography. If my memory do not de- 
ceive me, I began to delight in Walton’s 
Lives at eight years old; and I equally 
delight in them still. They are the 
most pure and virtuous effusions of a 
most wise, most tender, most bene- 
volent, and most eloquent mind. I 
must not copy a work so very well 
known, and circulated by such nume- 
rous editions; but I will not refrain 
from repeating a few passages. 

Wotton’s delight seemed to be in 
moral and philosophical contemplation. 
He had been imbued with traditions of 
state affairs from infancy: his great 
uncle, Dean Wotton, was a very emi- 
nent and exercised statesman in the 
reign of Henry VIII. To this I attri- 
bute his own engagement in such a 
troublesome course of life. Nature 
meant him chiefly for a musing poet 
in the calm of solitude. I see no 
reason why he might not have written 
an elegy in a churchyard as exquisite 
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even as Gray’s. I do not think he 
would have written such things as 
either of the two Pindaric odes. 

The severe and censorious critic will 
endeavour to find some proofs of ser- 
vility, and versatility, and empty am- 
bition, in Wotton’s character—some 
adulation to kings and corrupt courts 
—and something of the cunning dupli- 
city incident to his diplomatic occu- 
pations. He who applies the tones, 
courses of thought, and manners of 
one age to another, removed by a long 
interval of time, and in a very different 
state of society, is neither very wise nor 
very just. But thus it is the fashion 
to try the public characters of the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. by the liberal 
(not to say ultra-liberal) principles of 
the present. Outward courtesies and 
ceremonial praises, which would now 
be mean, were not dishonourable or 
unelevated then. But I admit that a 
great mind is not to bea slave to the 
prejudices of any age. Great truths are 
fixed and eternal ; and the light of them 
will break in upon a sagacious and 
powerful mind under all circumstances. 
It is only of the conventional, artificial, 
and accidental part, that we ought not 
to be expected to be free from the 
influence. 

I say that, notwithstanding all that 
has been written about the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
something is still wanting. D’Israeli 
has done much; Hallam has done 
more with a stronger pen. In both 
these reigns, many of the public cha- 
racters were ofa very splendid order ; 
but in the latter reign they were clouded 
by the imbecile; pedantic, and pusilla- 
nimous monarch. 

Wotton must have been inexpressibly 
disgusted at the manners of the king’s 
court, and at the persons whom he 
most favoured ; at his bad taste, his 
want of integrity, his deficiency of 
firmness and courage, his ignorance of 
the policy of foreign states, his hateful 
love of false flattery, and his contempt- 
ible submission to the crafty dupery of 
foreign diplomatists. 

These beloved studies, therefore, 
to which Wotton was by nature so 
Strongly addicted, now became doubly 
dear to him. Whether he liked the 
commencement of Charles’s reign bet- 
ter than that of his father cannot now 
be ascertained. He has spoken well 
of Villiers ; but he could not approve 
him. He must have been horrified to 
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see the son under the guidance which 
had been so fatal to the father. His 
sagacity could not avoid seeing in the 
distance the mighty tempests of blood, 
revolution, and ruin, which were gather- 
ing into the most frightful blackness ;— 
and he must have deeply lamented 
the obstinate blindness with which the 
government was pursuing measures 
calculated to hasten the explosion. 
Charles I. was an accomplished and, 
I believe, a virtuous prince; but he 
had not a great mind. The ministry 
were the minions of power, of which 
they did not understand the proper 
limits ; and the people were corrupted 
by malignant puritanism to carry, 
sometimes by craft and sometimes by 
violence, an overturn of all existing 
institutions. The monarch was more 
inclined to the Papists than to the 
Puritans: but as not only the Puritans 
hated him, but the Papists did not love 
him, he was placed between two fires. 
The queen was an imprudent, rash, 
and bigoted woman, and was quite 
ignorant of the character, temper, and 
political constitution of the English 
nation. She had too imperious an 
influence over her consort, and exerted 
it too much for the indulgence of her 
own, private humours. The king’s 
uxoriousness was a great fault in one 
to whom belonged such high public 
functions. 

Sir Henry was devoted to the in- 
terests of the king’s sister, the amiable 
and unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, 
and seems to have been in his old age 
almost in love with her. The elegant 
stanzas, in which he compliments her, 
are yet remembered with delight. 

I must now borrow from Walton the 
following beautiful passages : 


‘* He went usually once a-year, if not 
oftener, to the beloved Boughton Hall, 
where he would say, ‘he found a cure 
for all cares by the cheerful company,’ 
which he called ‘ the living furniture 
of that place,’ and ‘ a restoration of his 
strength by the connaturalness’ of that 
which he called ‘ his genial air.’ 

“« He yearly went also to Oxford. But 
the summer before his death he changed 
that for a journey to Winchester College, 
to which school he was first removed 
from Boughton. And as he returned 
from Winchester towards Eton College, 
said to a friend, his companion in that 
journey, ‘ How useful was that advice of 
a holy monk, who persuaded his friend 
to perform his customary devotions in a 
constant place, because in that place we 
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usually meet with those very thoughts 
which possessed us last being there : 
and I find it thus far experimentally true, 
that at my now being in that school, and 
seeing that very place where I sat when 
I was a boy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me—sweet thoughts, in- 
deed, that promised my growing years 
numerous pleasures, without mixtures of 
cares; and those to be enjoyed when 
time—which I therefore thought slow- 
paced — had changed my youth into man- 
hood. But age and experience have 
taught me that these were but empty 
hopes: for I have always found it true, 
as my Saviour did foretell, ‘ sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.’ Nevertheless, 
I saw there a succession of boys, using 
the same recreations, and questionless 
possessed with the same thoughts that 
then possessed me. Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears, and death.’” 


I think no one will deny that this is 
the prototype of Gray’s beautiful ode. 
Again Walton says : 


“ After his return from Winchester to 
Eton, which was about five months before 
his death, he became much more retired 
and contemplative ; in which time he was 
often visited by Mr. John Hales—the 
learned Mr. John Hales—then a fellow 
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of that college ; to whom upon an occa. 
sion he spoke to this purpose: ‘ I have 
in my passage to my grave met with most 
of those joys of which a discursive mind 
is capable; and been entertained with 
more inferior pleasures than the sons of 
men are usually made partakers of: 
nevertheless, in this voyage I have not 
always floated on the calm sea of content, 
but have often met with cross winds and 
storms, and with many troubles of mind 
and temptations toevil. And yet, though 
I have been and am a man compassed 
about with human frailties, Almighty 
God hath by his grace prevented me 
from making shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience, the thought of which is 
now the joy of my heart, and I most 
humbly praise him ‘for it ; and I humbly 
acknowledge that it was ‘not myself, but 
He, that hath kept me to this great age ; 
and let him take the glory of his great 
mercy. And, my dear friend, I now see 
that I draw near my harbour ‘of death — 
that harbour that will secure me from all 
the future storms and waves of this rest- 
less world; and I praise God I am will- 
ing to leave it, and expect a better—that 
world wherein dwelleth righteousness ; 
and I long for it.’’ 


Sir Henry Wotton wrote the follow- 
ing pathetic Elegy on the Death of his 
Nephew, Sir Albertus Morton. 


Tears wept at the Grave of Sir Albertus Morton, by Henry Wotton. 


Silence, in truth, would speak my sorrow best, 
For deepest wounds can least their feelings tell : 
Yet let me borrow from my own unrest 
A time to bid him whom I loved farewell ! 


O, my unhappy lines! you that before 
Have served m youth to vent some wanton cries, 
And now, congealed with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to ‘accent, “ Here my Albertus lies!” 


This is that sable stone, this is the cave 

And womb of earth that doth his corpse embrace : 
While others sing his praise, let me engrave 

These bleeding numbers to adorn the place. 


Here will I paint the characters of wo— 
Here will 1 pay my tribute to the dead ; 

And here my faithful tears in showers shall flow, 
To humanise the flints on which I tread : 


Where, though I mourn my matchless loss alone, 
And none between my weakness judge and me ; 

Yet e’en these pensive walls allow my moan, 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 


But is he gone? and live I rhyming here, 
As if some muse would listen to my lay — 
When all disturbed sit waiting for their dear, 
And bathe the banks where he was wont to play ? 


Dwell, then, in endless bliss with happy souls, 
Discharged from nature’s and from fortune’s trust ; 
Whilst on this fluid globe my hour-glass rolls, 
(nd runs the rest of my remaining dust. 
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Such is a specimen of Sir Henry’s 

poetry. It is written with great feel- 
ing, and in a style which, to use an 
expression of Johnson, “ practice might 
have conducted to excellence.” 

Let it be recollected that Wotton 
was one of the first who felt with ex- 
quisite delight what he called the 
Doric delicacy of the pastoral part of 
Milton’s juvenile poems, especially the 
Comus. 

The male line of the noble family of 
Wotton have long been extinct. Female 
heiresses carried the blood and pro- 
perty into the houses of Stanhope, 
llales, &c. Dean Bargrave also mar- 
ried a niece of Sir Henry Wotton. 
The Barony of Wotton was renewed 
in one who married a coheiress, and 
was created Baron Wotton, of Wotton, 
in Kent.* 

The Kentish families of that date 
made a figure in the world,—the 
Sackvilles, Sydneys, Wyats, Wottons, 
Finches, Derings, Twysdens, Cole- 
pepers, Astleys, Digges’, Sandys’, 
Hales’, Fanes, Walsinghams, &c. 

That they who filled public functions 
in those days were of a much higher 
order, both in natural talent and ac- 
quired knowledge, than the greater 
part who are appointed to similar 
offices in the present times, seems to 
me very clear. Almost all have left a 
reputation behind them not derived 
from their offices. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s conversation was 
rich, eloquent, sentimental, and full of 
shrewd remarks. A friend handed down 
the following. It was his joy to talk of 
his boyhood, and his family society. 

“ My first delight in landscape was in 
the noble view we had from Boughton 
over the Weald of Kent. My father 
supported a noble house-keeping at 
Boughton. He had an open table for 
the neighbouring gentry of the first 
quality ; and all sorts of animals and 
struments for field sports. But my 
father had the family ambition about him, 
and was never quite easy in the country. 
He had once had a very narrow escape 
at the accession of Queen Mary ; but it 
did not cure him. All my three elder 
brothers were lively, busy, enterprising 
Spirits—all men of talents, and men of 
literature, ‘They were sometimes a little 
jealous of me, for I was only of the half 
blood ; and my mother being one of the 
ancient and powerful house of Finch, of 
the neighbouring Eastwell Park, who of 
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course shewed most attention to me, as 

their near relation, there were occasions 

on which little momentary asperities 
passed hetween us. 

‘** My brothers were of a firmer texture 
than I was: they thought me too delicate, 
too sensitive, to be too fond of poetry, 
and to have a little too much of what 
they called romance about me. My 
father’s first wife was a Radstone—not 
so much connected with the best Kentish 
blood as the Finches. 1 was much noticed 
as a boy, and fondled in all the chief 
houses. Before 1 was eight years old 
Sir Philip Sydney paid attention to me, 
and carried me for a whole week to 
Penshurst, He was in the highest 
degree good-natured and gentle: but I 
observed that he was very grave, and 
often lost in thought. 1 did not like his 
uncle, Leicester: he was haughty and 
sharp. I afterwards knew intimately 
Sir Philip’s widow, when she was mar- 
ried to Lord Essex. 

*« We were intimate with the Wyat 
family of Boxley, and I was a great ad. 
mirer of Sir Thomas Wyat’s poetry. 
There was a great jealousy between them 
and the Astleys of Maidstone, who had 
got a grant from the crown of their for- 
feited estates ; on which account we did 
not visit the Astleys, though they were 
in much favour with the queen, and car- 
ried themselves haughtily. I believe 
that Sir John Astley’s wife was of the 
queen’s blood, by the Boleyns and For. 
tescues, 

“« Sir Dudley Digges and I were play- 
fellows, though in after-life we did not 
agree in politics. He was an ambitious 
man, who tried to force his way by taking 
the popular side. 1 once went with him, 
when I was about fifteen, to see the old 
family-house at Wootton, which his fa- 
ther had sold, and about which I was 
curious, because my family had ages 
before taken their name con it. It 
stood upon a hill embosomed in woods, 
almost within sight of Dover Castle and 
the sea. Sir Dudley was proud of his 
ancient family, and was, by the mother, 
a St. Leger of Ulcomb ; whose mother 
was a Neville, of the house of Aberga- 
venny. His father and grandfather were 
both eminent men. Sir Dudley is now 
taking an active part in a contest, of 
which I wish him well rid. 

**T lost my father when I was study- 
ing at Oxford, in the twenty-second year 
of my age; the younger son’s portion 
which he left me was only a hundred 
marks a-year: but I have continued to 
pay visits to the dear spot of my na- 
tivity for the remainder of my life. 

““ Nothing makes me so much desire 
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and so well use a studious retirement, as 
a moderate intermixture of cultivated 
and well-informed society. I admit that 
an entirely unbroken solitude produces 
in me spleen and ennui. I have been 
so brought up from infancy, that I am 
somewhat inclined to state and generous 
living. Conversation, if relieved by 
books, is to me a solace almost ne- 
cessary. I like adorned gardens, ter- 
races, various walks, umbrageous alleys, 
and seats in temples and under roofs, 
where I may be protected from the 
scorching sun and searching winds. I 
have been accustomed to stately palaces 
abroad, with all the pomp of art and 
splendid architecture: something of this 
I find in the dear mansion where I was 
born. It is not a vain pleasure which I 
receive from beholding that my family 
still live, as they have for ages lived, 
among the high, the respected, the pow- 
erful, the belov ed, and the accomplished. 
The remembrances which hang about 
every tree, and every natural feature of 
the domain, I cherish as virtues which 
soften the heart and spiritualise the 
mind. 

“* My favourite books are the moral 
poets, and the classical writers, whether 
in poetry or prose. No language ever 
opened to me so much delight as the 
Italian ; it is a sonorous and most elo- 
quent tongue, and its authors are full of 
lofty imagination and glowing sentiment. 
I love the classics. 1 confess that I love 
Dante, and Petrarch, and Ariosto, and 
Tasso still better; they are more spi- 
ritual, and deal in more elevated emo- 
tions: but I yet think that they have 
been excelled in some things by two 
of our own countrymen, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

“Indeed we have had in our own 
province of Kent a poet, who, in some 
of his imagery, has almost emulated them ; 
and who, perhaps, if he had not neglected 
the muse for affairs of state, might have 
stood in the same rank with them. I 
mean Lord Buckhurst, whom King James 
created Earl of Dorset. I was intro- 
duced to his house at Knowle. He was, 
unlike poets, a somewhat cautious and 
prudent man ; though, in his youth, he 
had been a spendthrift. He went through 
those difficult and changeable times with 
singular prudence; never splitting on 
any rock, nor falling a sacrifice to any 
party. He was, in ‘all respects, a wise 
man; but I am not quite sure that he 
was a pleasant one. When he quitted 
poetry for politics, he took up an arti- 
ficial character. 

‘* Among the prime duties of wise 
poetry is deep and tender reflection: 
from a comparison of the past with the 
present come our best knowledge, and 
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the most useful truths. At least, the 
nature of my own mind always led me 
more particularly to this sort of associa- 
tion. We do, indeed, soften the evils 
and heighten the beauties of the past; 
but then we derive solace from looking 
back on what appears in a golden light. 
Ifregret intermixes itself, still the bright- 
ness is stronger than the gloom. 

«« T rejoice at the years I spent abroad. 
They filled my mind with varied and 
expansive images ; they enabled me to 
examine human nature, and human man- 
ners, and human society, upon the most 
enlarged scale; and it they have not 
rescued me from those narrow preju- 
dices which are the bane of wisdom, I 
must have an unimpressible mind, which 
will not admit the beams of the sun. 
For bodily health, change of air best 
renovates the frame ; change of society 
and images equally recreate the intellect 
and affections. Objects lose their pro- 
per power of impression by constant re- 
petition: the colours fade in their tints, 
and the forms in their shapes. Mere 
brutal force gets the better of intellectual 
susceptibility ° 

** At Venice I led a life intermixed, no 
doubt, with troublesome cares, but under 
the joyousness of Italian skies, amid the 
warm genius of high poetry and noble 
arts, of deep learning, of refined policy ; 
with an establishment that enabled me 
to draw round me all that was intelligent, 
and that illumined the fancy, and ele- 
vated the spirit. 

“* When I bring back my brain and 
heart so furnished to the simplicity of 
my native fields, does not each contrast 
beautifully and brightly with the other? 
Do I not love each the better? and does 
it not shew me, however attractive at 
first sight may be the picture of Clau- 
dian’s Old Man of Verona, it is not an 
example of true philosophy and of man’s 
nobler nature, 

‘ The stationary country gentleman is 
a useful character, if virtuous ; but not 
to be envied. His mind is too stagnant, 
his affections are too narrow, his eye is 
too dim, his prejudices are too ignorant 
and obstinate ; the sameness of his amuse- 
ments is too wearisome. Thank heaven 
for its bounty ! so strait has neither been 
my life, nor the life of my ancestors. 

“When I come among that portion 
ofthe gentry of my native soil, whom 
either a want of faculties and a want of 
opportunity has bound down to their 
hereditary acres, I find them ate up with 
petty passions, and forming judgments 
of those with whom they come in contact, 
which would be highly offensive and 
mischievous were they not laughable. 
I could not have lived long among such 
people, except in misery and splee ne 
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They who have the most influence among 
them are the most brutal, and govern 
either by mere force of property or arro- 
gant and unfeeling temper. 

“(It is the nature of an Englishman, 
who has not had an opportunity to com- 
pare himself with men of other nations, 
to value himself too highly. This arises 
partly from his island situation — 


* Toto diversos orbe Britannos !’ 


He has a great deal of sound ore at the 
bottom, but it is not soon malleable ; he 
is naturally bigoted, narrow, passionate, 
and fierce; he wants much purifying in 
the flame : but when the ore is melted, 
and the dregs drawn off, then it is of the 
finest, richest, and noblest quality. We 
have had men living in our own time, 
whom those ofscarcely any other country 
have equalled: Raleigh, for instance, 
Bacon, and Sydney, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare, and Hooker. All (except, 
perhaps, the last) have been pushed 
about in the world, and have conflicted 
with society. 

“ My gracious monarch has imposed 
upon me the task of writing the history 
of England. What are called regular 
histories must deal in so many common. 
place and trite facts, that I shrink from 
the barren labour. As a diplomatist, I 
kuow how imperfect all relations must 
be without a full access to the secrecy 
of state affairs. I feel disgust, therefore, 
at a toil which withdraws my mind from 
communications in which I may be so 
much more useful. I admit that saga- 
city will do much upon slight hints; 
but in writing the life of Martin Luther, 
in which is involved the history of the 
reformation, my peculiar opportunities 
of information would have come better 
into play. I was not too late to see its 
immediate workings and effects, and I 
was placed in positions where the coun- 
ter-operators were still in full passion 
and full employment. 

‘Had I taken up the history from 
the Norman conquest, I must have ex- 
pended much time and fatiguing labour 
on a period of society so different from 
that with which my experience has been 
conversant, that I should have lost all 
the benefit of the skill which I have ac- 
quired, Man, in a complex state of po- 
litical society, must be drawn with dif- 
ferent habits and in different colours 
from one in a merely feudal and militar 
age. Authors of a certain cast of ori- 
ginal mind ought not to throw away 
their strength in doing that which mere 
compilers can do. 

“ But it is among the misfortunes of 
life, that we seldom have the opportunity 
or courage to do that which we are fittest 
to do. I often think that I could have 
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conveyed the most useful intelligence, if 
I had set down the characters of the 
numerous eminent publi¢ persons, in 
many countries, with whom I have been 
conversant, and recorded many of those 
axiomatic truths in civil policy which 
my long and thorny employments have 
taught me. I have been engaged in 
unravelling many intricacies, whence 
much light has been forced upon me. 
Few men are what they appear upon the 
surface to common eyes: it is true that 
we may see men too near, as well as at 
too great a distance. In the former case, 
we see virtues and faults exaggerated ; 
in the latter, we do not see with any 
distinctness. 

“‘ There are those who hold the opi- 
nion, that the common characters given 
by history of public men are the true. 
Perhaps the great and broad outlines 
may be so; but these nicer touches 
which vary the character are very often 
omitted, or erroneously drawn. The ta- 
lents and dispositions of contemporaries 
are perpetually mistaken. Great men 
are the victims of calumny; cunning and 
false men raise a reputation which does 
notbelong tothem. Sometimes documents 
are turned up, by time, which seem for 
a moment to contradict impressions hi- 
therto received ; but such results must 
be admitted with great caution: they 
often have been generated for partial 
views and purposes, or have sprung from 
passion and prejudice. 

“It often happens, that the just im- 
pression made by personal intercourse 
with a celebrated man is different from 
our expectations ; but after we have be- 
come more familiar with him, we accord 
to the general judgment. 

‘* T have had one advantage over the 
generality of men: I have ever mixed 
deep study and extensive reading with 
wide experience of mankind, public bu- 
siness, and active life. Few men, thrown 
much into the bustle of the world, have 
continued to love reading as I have done. 
The union of both gives the best oppor- 
tunity of obtaining sound wisdom ; each 
corrects the other, and the alternative 
causes a double zest to both. My desire 
of books in the tumult of society has 
been often so intense, that when I first 
could embrace them it was a perfect 
heaven ; then again, in due time, I grew 
cloyed with their charms, and longed for 
human intercourse and conversation, and 
was fitter for it. All our senses, and all 
our intellectual movements, thus become 
keener and brighter. Thus I meditated 
upon my observances, and observed upon 
my meditations. ? : 

«« All Europe has been, in my time, 
in a state of fervid and extraordinary 
mental excitement; and by the oppor- 
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tunities I have had of comparing their 
objects, practices, and collisions, I have 
gathered treasures of information which 
1 blame myself for not having committed 
to paper more fully, and in a better 
manner. 

“ But if there are advantages in my 
habits of life, there are also disadvan- 
tages, as far as regards this habit of re- 
cording my opinions and observations. 
Society takes up so many of our hours, 
and conversation is such a channel of 
opening our hearts, and communicating 
what passes in our minds, that we are 
apt to grow neglectful of the pen. Yet 
the precision and duration of the results 
of the pen make it much more valuable. 
Nor is practical experience, perhaps, so 
necessary for insight into the human 
character as at first may seem. Solitary 
students have often, by the force of ima- 
gination and native sagacity, developed 
it best. 

‘« There are times when all of us are 
discontented with ourselves. At many 
returning moments I have wished that I 
had not wasted my life in anxious busi- 
ness, which duller heads and hearts 
might have done better; then I fondly 
persuade myself that I might have shone 
among poets and philosophers, and left 
a lasting monument of my name. Mere 
men of business, engaged in temporary 
concerns, are superseded and put out of 
mind by their successors, as one wave 
swallows up another. Almost all public 
men, except good authors, are soon for- 
gotten in the grave: perhaps it may be 
answered, ‘ Better to live while we live, 
and have the enjoyment in ourselves of 
that fame, of which, if it shall be be- 
stowed, we may be insensible in the 
tomb.’ What may avail now to poor 
Spenser the plaudits which are sounded 
over his mouldering ashes ? 

“There is this advantage in books 
over the companions of our public life. 
We may choose our books, we cannot 
choose our companions—we may be 
obliged to lose our time with the imper- 
tinent, the dull, the ignorant, and the 
obstinate— we may see deceit, which 
prudence requires us not to expose ; and 
observe crafty insults and mortifying 
misrepresentations, which our public duty 
will not allow us to revenge. In the 
closet we are masters over our own frank- 
ness, and are not subject to the excite- 
ment of that irritability which almost 
always attends genius. 

“On the other hand, there are many 
advantages in conversation which do not 
belong to books. New lights are often 
struck by the collision; and I know not 
that I ever retired from an intelligent 
company without having had some new 
thoughts. Knowledge is often floating 
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on the lips that never finds its way into 
books.” 

I will venture now to touch on two 
or three contrasted names in the field 
of modern poetry. Goldsmith was a 
great favourite with the public, and 
is so still. I suspect that he owes 
some part of his fame to the extra- 
vagant praises of his friend Johnson. 
He was correct, clear, harmonious, 
moral, philosophic, sensible, and just ; 
but he never for a moment rises into 
the higher regions of poetry. His de- 
scriptions are transparent, and never 
exaggerated ; but they are never strong, 
grand, or picturesque, and are some- 
times poor, tame, and trite. There is 
sometimes a cast of tender sentiment 
about them; but it is never deep. 
There is no passion about them—no 
development of high and hidden emo- 
tions — nothing that withdraws us into 
a world of spirits; all is earthly and 
tame. The finest gentleman of the old 
school might read his Traveller or 
Deserted Village in an assembly of 
courtiers without disturbing his muscles, 
or those of any one of his hearers. It 
was characteristic of the dull epoch at 
which he lived. Contrast Goldsmith 
with Sir Walter Scott, who went into 
the worlds of fiction,—the times of 
romance and chivalry. The contrast 
between these two is so obvious, that 
it would be idle to enter into the 
elucidation. Scott is as copious, irre- 
gular, and diffuse, as Goldsmith is the 
reverse. No one will venture to com- 
pare the genius of the last with that of 
the great Magician of the North. But 
Scott’s poetical powers were more truly 
displayed in his prose romances than 
in his metrical compositions. Take, 
for instance, the Pirate. It may be 
doubted whether, if Scott had lived in 
the former period, he would ever have 
broke out into such beautiful imagina- 
tions. 

Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, formed a new school of poetry. 
They broke from all old trammels; 
and, by the force of undoubted and 
vigorous genius, opened many new 
beauties. Whatever teaches readers 
to think and feel beyond the common 
track must always be of inestimable 
value, and especially when it comes 
from high-minded and virtuous men. 
What had been produced by secondary 
writers, pacing in beaten paths, had 
become very wearisome and sickly. 
Ilackneyed personitications, where there 
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was no fund of thinking, and where 
there was little other faculty put forth 
than memory, and a skill in the minor 
tricks of technical composition, were 
idle sounds, which brought the name 
of poetry into contempt. 

It is strange that so little advantage 
is taken of the immense fields of poeti- 
cal ground which have never yet been 
entered upon. All the varieties of the 
human character, all their passions, 
all their morals, all changes of the 
seasons and climates, all history, all 
domestic events, all the infinite forms 
and inhabitants of the surface of the 
globe, are materials open to the poet, 
to be exemplified and illustrated by 
his imaginative faculties. The epic, 
if not the dramatic, is the prime class : 
and what exhausture can there be of 
epic subjects? It demands a mighty 
fire to sustain such tales with an ade- 
quate spirit, great knowledge of the 
passions, great knowledge of all the 
recesses of the human bosom, great 
historical knowledge and acquaintance 
with the course of human affairs, and 
a command of strong, clear, varied, 
unaffected, and harmonious language. 
But if this requires power and labour, 
it well repays them; when to waste 
life upon the artifices of composition, 
and upon false glitter, is as unsatis- 
factory and sickly as it is fatiguing. 

Nine-tenths of the great mass of 
poetry are spent in vain searches after 
false glitter, in technical polish, in 
rounding periods, and searching for 
similes and metaphors. Let them 
regard matter, and not manner; and 
by degrees sound and deep thoughts 
will come abundantly and easily. 

There is a vulgar error very preva- 
lent, that what is conceived rapidly is 
conceived slightly. The reverse is true. 
The most rapid impression is the 
strongest and most distinct. What is 
slowly done is done dully and mistily. 
It is said that what is easily written is 
not easily read. On the contrary, what 
is laboriously written can only be read 
with labour: the thoughts are far- 
fetched, and the natural train of ideas 
'$ continually broken. 

Young poets are discouraged by 
what the public demands, and by 
what they see before them. They 
feel that their own powers lie another 
way, and that they cannot bend to 
such artifices. Thus genuine poets are 
discouraged, while pretended ones are 
brought forward. Yet whoever follows, 
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like an ape, in the steps of a prede- 
cessor, gets nothing but laughter for 
his pains. Of all the followers of Sir 
Walter Scott, has one succeeded ? The 
faculty of following a model is a very 
common one, though the power of 
origination is exceedingly rare: the 
imitator catches the form, but never 
the spirit. 

When we look at the last volume of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, we are 
astonished how little they have done, 
compared with what they might have 
done, except Pope. Most of them 
gained their fame easily. Thomson 
and Young alone wrote much: and as 
to Young, his reputation seems to me 
much higher than his merits. He was 
a frothy, verbose, and bombast writer, 
except in his satires, where he has a 
great deal of epigrammatic point. 

It is the fashion of modern days 
to be more copious and voluminous. 
This partly has arisen from the greater 
freedom of thought and action which 
the French Revolution produced. At 
that time all formalities and narrow 
boundaries gave way. There is no 
doubt there has been evil as well as 
good in this—it has produced licence 
as well as liberty. Poets have occa- 
sionally ran into absurd extravagances. 
Extravagances arise from a sense of 
weakness in the author, and a belief 
of false taste in the reader—both 
which require artificial stimulants. 
Strength is always simple, unlaboured, 
unadorned, and direct. He will do 
nothing well who hopes to arrive at 
excellence by tricks. 

There never was a period in which 
there was so much trickery in what is 
called poetry as at present. A great 
part of it has no genuine spirit of poetry 
in it. It wants, to borrow Johnson’s 
language, nature, force, and novelty. 
It is a flowery and empty verbiage. 
The loftiest flights of imagination, and 
the most intense passion, ought to be 
consistent with good sense and truth. 
What is written must be consistent 
with probable or possible belief. If 
there were not in the actual experience 
of mankind enough topics for the use 
of high fiction, we might excuse a 
resort to these monstrosities. The 
passions, sorrows, catastrophes, and 
enjoyments of actual life, are in their 
representation sufficient to awaken the 
noblest emotions of our intellectual 
nature. Secondary poets shrink from 
these developments of real passion and 
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real character, and throw on patches of 
gaudy colour, and dash out forms of 
outrageous fiction. The mob stare, 
admire, shout, grow tired, and turn to 
new absurdities. If the metaphysical 
brilliance and acute ingenuity of Cow- 
ley has long been forgotten, because it 
was unnatural, what will these ephe- 
merals, who have no countervailing 
beauty, be? They are very mischievous 
while they are in play ; for they eclipse 
chaste lights. I can read what touches 
my heart, awakens the native impres- 
sions of my fancy, or informs my under- 
standing; but these things 1 cannot 
read—no endeavours can enable me 
to go through them. 

There are also compositions which 
at a distance look very much like 
poetry to the eye; but when they are 
approached, it is found to be all on 
the surface—-there is no life beneath : 
all is cold as the statue, which has 
neither breath, nor blood, nor veins. 

Every hour furnishes an abundance 
of poetical subjects to a rich, exalted, 
and excited understanding, which is 
more occupied with matter than with 
words and artifices of composition. 
But the arbitrary rules of professional 
and mechanical critics repel and sup- 

ress the communication of them. 

‘hey require that they should appear 
in what they call full dress and due 
form. Now,sound and original thoughts 
will always shine through any language 
and shape. 

Nearly the same observations are 
applicable to the prose writers of the 
last century as to the poets. They 
were more correct than those of the 
present day, but rarely so vigorous. 

Gibbon is formal and monotonous ; 
Robertson is cold. Burke alone shone 
above all others—then, and of all 
times. But, with the exception of Burke, 
there were no prose writers then so 
eloquent as a few have since been. 
They were, perhaps, more correct, and 
avoided floridness ; but they had not 
the same amplitude nor force of thought, 
nor the same originality. They were 
not so rich and flexible as Southey, 
Scott, Wilson, Lockhart, Wordsworth, 
Mackintosh, Campbell, Moore, Lodge, 
and many others of this day. Tom 
Warton was elegant, full of taste, and 
copious in knowledge, but not often 
vigorous. If Johnson was sometimes 
grandiloquent and sublime, he was 
often pedantic, pompous, empty, and 
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even coarse. Blair was often too la- 
conic, captious, and even dry. Gibbon 
was too laboured, too monotonous, and 
too technical. Beattie’s prose was dull. 
Junius was too epigrammatic. Hume's 
style was clear and easy, but has (if I 
may venture to say so) been praised 
more than it deserves: it has, indeed, 
the French transparency and light- 
ness. Mrs. Carter was remarkable for 
solidity and propriety, but seldom rose 
into eloquence. Mrs. Montagu was 
brilliant, but sometimes too desirous 
to be witty. Lord Lyttelton’s prose 
had too much of tenuity and languor. 
Lord Orford was lively, amusing, and 
piquant; but unequal and incorrect, 
and never strong or profound. Hawks- 
worth was a feeble and tiresome imi- 
tator of Johnson ; and Lord Chesterfield 
a mere meteor of temporary fashion. 
Soame Jenyns wrote with a minor in- 
genuity, often subtle, generally original, 
and almost always lucid and polished. 
Gray wrote no prose, except his Let- 
ters, in which his colloquial manner is 
sometimes affected; but his descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are vivid, beau- 
tiful, and perfect. 

Perhaps the most easy, graceful, and 
vernacular prose style is that of a far 
older date—that of Cowley, Dryden, 
and Addison. All these were original, 
solid, and profound thinkers, great 
scholars, and of warm and brilliant 
imagination ; deep moralists, and inti- 
mate with the human heart, as well as 
human manners. 

Mere technical writers never get 
beyond the fashion of the day. 

All who think originally and power- 
fully may not have a good style; but 
they who do not think at least origi- 
nally, cannot have a style which is 
really good : because genuine language 
rises up with the thought from its 
fountain. Prejudice alone will deny, 
that there are now more original think- 
ers than there were fifty years ago. 

Roscoe's style caught the public 
taste, when he first brought forth his 
Histories of the Medici Family ; but 
it had too much of the tinsel and the 
artificial, and seems already to have 
gone out of fashion. It has something 
of the appearance of a laboured mélange 
of Gibbon and Johnson. Hurd was 
analytical, and dry; Porteus rather 
feeble, and sickly; Warburton strong 
and acute, but coarse; Parr pompous, 
and full of verbiage. 
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CHRESTOMATHY; OR, ANALECTS AND APOLOGUES. 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


ANALECTS, 

2 
O, the opium of life, in the beginning, 
makes us lively —then sleepy; and O, 
how sleepy ! 

2. 

Through the sea of this world I shall 

endeavour to swim like a sober man, 
and not to stagger like a drunken one. 


3. 

Nowhere can you learn more truly 
and philosophically the troubles and 
the sieges of poverty than at the uni- 
versities. The student will there per- 
ceive how many humourists and Dio- 
geneses the world possesses. 


4. 

Without sympathy surgery may pos- 

sibly exist, but not friendship. 
5. 

Man’s life is like a book, of which 
the first and last pages are generally 
blank. 

6. 

Man has here three half minutes; one 
to laugh, one to sigh, and a half to love: 
in the middle of this last minute he 
expires. But the grave is not dark: 
it is the shining footstep of an angel 
that calls us. When the unknown hand 
hath sent the last arrow to the head of 
man, he bows before it ; and the arrow 
removes the crown of thorns from his 
wounds. 

7. 

The exercise of sentimental fancy is 
of all mental employments the most 
exhausting. An algebraist lives twice 
as long as a writer of tragedies. 


8. 

Man would be upon this earth vain 
and useless, ashes and smoke, a puppet 
and a vapour, if it were not that he felt 
he was so. O God! this feeling is our 
immortality. 

9. 

Only a lover can sympathise with a 

bridegroom’s enthusiasm. 


10. 

The mountains, the forests behind 
which a beloved soul dwells, the walls 
which encompass it, have a magical 
influence in the eyes of man, and hang 
before him like the friendly curtains of 
futurity and oblivion. 


11. 

Is life, then, so long that men dare 
be angry? Are the good so many that 
they can fly from each other? 

12. 

Man lies a mute in his cradle: a 
mute is he also when he lies in his 
grave. When he rejoices, it is like a 
sleeper who laughs : when he shivers 
and moans, it is like one moaning in 
sleep. We all look upwards unto 
heaven, and pray for trust and hope ; 
but over us, in the infinite blue, is no 
voice for our heart. Nothing appears, 
nothing assures, nothing answers us — 
and so we die! 

13. 

To die for the truth is a death not 
for one’s fatherland, but for all the 
world. Truth, like the Medicean Venus, 
is found by the world in thirty pieces; 
but these when collected formed a god- 
dess. And thy temple, eternal Truth, 
which even now is built half above 
the earth, piled from the bones of thy 
martyrs, shall finally erect itself upon 
the world, and stand with every pillar 
of adamant resting upon a precious 
grave ! 

14. 

Time passes away in the twinkling 
of an eye, nations in individuals, 
genius in thoughts, the immeasurable 
in points! There is nothing great. 

15. 

Men and books require more than 

one corrector to amend errata. 


16. 

Ts not the harmonicon of the muses 
the echo or repetition of past hours of 
the deepest love, and does it not paint 
in every emotion the fading picture 
brighter and brighter? Can a poet 
control the exhaustion of the heart 
better than through the inexhaustibility 
of the human fancy ? 


17. 

The devil himself is no match for a 
real jurist. One can as soon hold fast 
a pig with a soaped tail as an advocate 
can jus. 

18. 

The Feelings are stars which shine 
beautifully through a clear heaven; 
but Reason is the magnetic needle 
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which the ship more gently feels when 
all are hidden and give light no more. 


19. 

Man erects with much trouble the 
Alps of ideal love : yet more laborious 
and dangerous is it (as from other Alps) 
to descend from them. 


20. 

How different are the sorrows of 
sinners from those of the pious! The 
former are like the darkness of the 
moon, through which the dark night 
becomes yet wilder and blacker; the 
latter are like the overshadowings of 
the sun, which cool the hot day and 
shadow it romantically, and wherein 
the nightingales begin their song. 


ai. 
The maiden’s soul is a full-blown 
rose, from which as soon as one leaf is 
plucked the rest begin to fall. 


22. 
The moral poison makes the tongue 
as light as the physical makes it heavy. 


23. 
Without poetry and art, the soul 
grows wooden and obtuse in this 
earthly climate. 


24. 

Momus beheld the animals, and 
after thinking long, exclaimed, Every 
one resembles a god or a goddess ; 
but which is the image of all the gods? 
Then pointed Prometheus to man and 
said,—This one. 


25. 

The soul of the world sleeps or rests, 
says the pigmy man, as often as his 
bat-like eyes can no longer follow its 
working. So sinks the sun daily in 
the ocean to sleep, when it wakens and 
runs its course over a new world and 
a new sea. 

26. 

To look out of the window in a 
great city gives one an epic feeling; 
in a village, only a lyrical or idyllic 
one. 

27. 

God is like the light which, itself 
unseen, makes all things visible, and 
clothes itself in colours. Our eyes do 
not find the beam, but our hearts per- 
ceive the warmth. 


28. 
Many flowers are gazed upon by the 
sun, but only one follows him round in 
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his course. Heart! like the sun-flower, 
be not laid open before God, but hearken 
to him also. 


29. 

Napoleon ended his lectures for 
princes (for so we may call his wars) 
like other professors, for the most part, 
in a single course. 


30. 
The Revolution was a mental citizen 
war throughout all Europe. 


31. 

Fell not my sacred wood of oaks, 
O Prince, said the dryad, I harm thee 
not! He felled it, nevertheless. After 
many years he must stretch his head 
upon the block ; and he gazed upon 
the block attentively —it was from the 
oak forest. 

32. 

Man loves the soul above him more 
truly and virtuously than{the soul be- 
neath him. The dog is fonder of man 
than of his own species. The libertine 
is most captivated by the innocent 
maiden. 

33. 

A man of talent, who is born poor, 
loses nothing of his hauteur by reason 
of his poverty. If any thing, on the 
other hand, can render him more 
sociable, it is a little prosperity. 


34. 

There are only two ways of raising 
yourself in the world ;—by your own 
industry, or your neighbour’s imbe- 
cility. 

35. 

A great soul is above injustice, and 
injury, and grief, and contempt: it 
would be invulnerable, if it did not 
suffer through compassion. 


36. 
There is a species of shame in being 
happy in the sight of certain miseries. 


37. 

They who, without knowing us, think 
ill of us, do us no wrong: it is not 
ourselves whom they attack, but the 
phantom of their imagination. 


38. 

A troop of masks enter a ball-room, 
take each other’s hands, and begin to 
dance; they take no notice of any one 
but themselves, however worthy he may 
be. They dance again and again per- 
petually. The spectators begin to get 
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wearied at seeing them dancing and walk away. Is this any thing like the 
not dancing. Some lose temper, others government of a monarchy? 


The above selections are from Jean Paul Richter; and in closing them, 
we propose to attempt the translation of one of his most characteristic pieces, 
as introductory to a set of APOLOGUES. It is to his “ Dreams,” and to 
those powerful and original compositions in which the pathos of Sterne and the 
humour of Swift are united, that this writer owes so much of the admiration of 
his countrymen. These curious productions are all exceedingly like what they 
profess to be, viz. dreams. They possess that wild, disjointed, night-mareish 
inspiration, which seems the essence of German romanticism. In the following, 
which is one of the best, it seems to have been the intention of the author to 
produce a reaction of the sentiment, by supposing for a moment that the doctrines 
of the French school of atheism were true and real. It is a wild and sublime 
conception, worthy of the genuine inspiration of Byron or of Shelley. Madame 
de Staél, in her Germany, thus notices this piece of fantasy :—* Bayle a dit 
quelque part que l’athéisme ne devroit pas mettre a l’abri de la crainte des 
souffrances eternelles. C’est une grande pensée et sur laquelle on peut réfléchir 
longtemps. Le songe de Jean Paul que je vais citer peut tre consideré comme 
cette penste mise en action.” 

The original is written in prose ; but the translator, from the Dantesque vein 
pervading it, has been tempted to turn it into verse. The ¢erza rima has been 
chosen in imitation of Shelley’s fine poem, The Triwnph of Life, which the 
present poem also resembles in other respects. 


I.—THE VISION OF ANNIHILATION. 


Methought I slept within a churchyard old, 
Beneath a baleful yew one eventide, 


Where, to the silence of his region cold, 
Death had long gathered man’s ephemeral race : 
And on my sleep a frightful dream was rolled. 


As I lay dreaming in that charnel place, 
The steeple Clock, with downward rolling wheel 
And iron tongue, Time’s slow and heavy pace 


Tolled forth. And I awoke at that dread peal ; 
Then vainly looked aloft in the night heaven 
For sunlight ;—an eclipse did quite conceal 


Its glory with the moon: all graves were riven— 
And charnel doors were swung by hands unseen ; 
And o’er the walls were flitting shadows driven, 


Though no corporeal forms did intervene — 
And others upwards stretched in the pale air: 
And none lay sleeping now but babes serene. 


The cope of heaven in folds immense did wear 
A grey and sultry mist—a giant shade 
Was drawing down like vapour closer there. 


Above I heard a distant fall, as made 
By some great avalanche : whilst in earth’s womb 
A boundless earthquake’s steps did retrograde 


Afar ; and then, anon, would near entomb 
The wavering pile, which up and down would rock, 
From Dissonances which did fight for room, 


in anarchy’s interminable shock, 
And vainly sought to mix in unison. 
At times a glimmer hovered near that clock, 
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And under it the molten lead did run. 
The net of mist and tottering earth then led 
My steps towards a hideous skeleton, 


Which near the temple door as I did tread 
Methought I passed, with glittering basilisks 
Brooding within a poison bush, their bed. 


Through unknown circles next, upon whose discs 
Gone worlds were graven, passed I; and each shade 
Stood round the altar, trembling at their risks. 


Not heart did beat, but breast—so much dismayed 
All seemed. One dead man only, who had been 
Just buried there, in quiet still was laid. 


And on his smiling countenance was seen 
A happy dream: but when the living came 
He smiled no longer, but did change his mien ; 


And lifted up his eyelids, but no flame 
Within their sockets burn’d—and high his hands 
He folded, as to pray had been his aim. 


But, lo! each arm first lengthens, and expands 
Into the night, and then dissolves away ; 
And next the folded fingers thin, like sands 


Within an ebbing hour-glass dim and grey, 
Fall down; and there, on the church dome, on high, 
Eternity’s great dial did display 


No number ;—as its index ; —drearily, 
A finger black as night did point thereon, 
And the dead sought to see the time thereby. 


A noble Form sank from aloft, anon, 
With looks of speechless sorrow ; and all cried, 
“Ts there no God?” He answered, “ THere 1s NONE!” 


The shadows of the dead then shuddering sighed, 
Each shuddered, but not with the breast alone ; 
And one by one, to pieces smitten, died. 


Then said that messenger, “ Through worlds has flown 
ger, 8 

My towering wing, and each bright galaxy, 

Through sun, and stars, and heaven’s empyreal zone — 


But there is none; and through the boundless sea, 
Far as its shadow being casts, I sank, 
And downward gazed in the immensity. 


Father! I cried, where art thou? still the Blank 
Was dumb. But everlasting Desolation 
Ilowl'd in its guideless track, and Ether drank 


Tears trickling from the Rainbow of Creation, 
Without a parent sun, that gleaming hung 
Above the Abyss—the dark Gulph of Negation. 


When for the Eye Divine I upwards flung 
These orbs of light, the immeasurable world 
Glared black, nor spoke its inorganic tongue. 


And Chaos by Eternity was hurled, 
Eating and ruminating it. Cry out, 
Ye Shadows, soon into oblivion whirled — 
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Cry on, ye Dissonances,—He is not!” 
The ghastly shadows flitted like the white 
Vapour by frost in the frore air begot. 


And all was void. Then came, O fearful sight! 
The Children dead, who in the churchyard lay, 
Into the temple, through the dismal night, 


And cast themselves, in piteous array, 
Before the high Form and sweet Glory, cried, 
“ No father have we then to be our stay ?” 


And he with streaming eyes to one replied, 
“ We all are orphans,-—1 and thou, alas !” 
Then shrieked the Dissonances far and wide, 


Louder and louder—and the shuddering mass 
Of ghosts departed — temple, children, fell — 
The sun, too, sank into the earth—-nor was 


The universe a moment more to dwell, 
But past, with its immensity, before 
The noble Form, at that tremendous yell. 


Then tried he from the summit to explore 
The universe with thousand suns inlaid, 
And sparkling, as a mine which Indians bore 


In far Golconda’s diamond-chequered shade. 
And as he saw the grinding press of poles, 
The torch-dance which celestial wild-fires made, 


Ifow world on world shook off its glimmering souls, 
As water bubbles on the Sea of Death 
Cast swimming lights upon its rocky shoals. 


Ie looked towards the void with sighing breath — 
And cried, “ Necessity, cold, frantic Chance ! 
O say what sight is this lies here beneath ? 


When will ye crush in your eternal dance 
This universe and me—and each bright star, 
One after one, extinguish in the expanse. 


When charioteered by hurricanes, your car 
That sparkling dew of heavenly lights rides o’er 
In its fell course of ages secular. 


llow must each breast its solitude deplore 
In this wide grave of all—I am alone! 
O Father, Father, have I then no more 


Thy bosom infinite to rest upon ! 
Ah, if each soul doth its own life create, 
Why can it not, moreover, be its own 


Destroyer too? Lives there beside me yet 
Aman? Unhappy one, your little life 
Is but the sigh that chance doth animate. 


A mirror casts its rays upon the strife 
Of atoms, and the cloudy phantoms rise. 
Look down on yon abyss, where clouds are rife 


With motion, and the ashy mists suffice 
To reek up worlds from yonder death-like sea : 
The Future now is mounting to your eyes— 
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The Present, like a falling mist, you see. 
Sweet earth! that once was thine, know’st thou? Look down !” 


Here filled his eye with tears. 


*‘ Alas!” cried he, 


“* Once was I there and felt the thorny crown ; 
Yet had I still my Father infinite, 
Within whose breast my sorrows I could drown, 


And in death’s bitterness could yet delight. 
Ah, happy mortals! still in him ye trust. 
E’en now, perhaps, your sun is sinking bright ; 


And midst bright tears and blossoms kneel the just, 
And with joy-streaming eyes the Omnipotent 
Invoke, and know not they, alas! are dust. 


Ah, when the sorrow-laden in content 
Rests from his galling load, and hopes for morn, 
A fairer morn of virtue, his lament 

> 


Will rise once more, to see no light adorn 
The everlasting chaos, nor a hand 
To heal his woe, but midnight still forlorn! 








Mortal! beside me, if thou livest, stand 
Aloft and pray, or He is lost for ever.” 
And, as I rose, I saw the serpent band 





































































































































Of giant-like eternity dissever, 
And round about the all of worlds aye-toil, 
There with innumerable rings to weave her, 


Sweeping the crashing worlds in the turmoil, 
Within the walls of that lone burying ground ; 
And all grew fearful from the dread recoil, 


Void, dark, and dismal ;—then the thundering sound 
Of Time’s last hour was, by the shivering stroke 
Of an immeasurable hammer, wound ; 


An Arabian youth, mounted, accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, on a 
fleet and sure-footed camel, was jour- 
neying over the vast desert of Kera- 
maun ; he was in pursuit of the caravan, 
and arrived late one evening on the 
borders of a forest, great as the power 
of Allah, and extensive as the plain of 
destruction. The travellers had pro- 
ceeded onwards, and on leaving this, 
their last halting-place, some negligent 
wretch had omitted ‘to extinguish his 
fire. The sparks being still alive, and 
the western gale springing up, had 
fanned them into a flame; which, 
spreading from brake to bush, and 
from bush to tree, speedily set the 
whole forest in a blaze. The youth, 
arrested in his progress, was gazing on 
the awful spectacle before him, when 


The universe to shatter: —I awoke! 


11.—THE YOUTH, THE SERPENT, THE COW, AND THE FOX. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


on a sudden the voice of lamentation 
reached his ear. 

He looked about and beheld, at a 
little distance from him, surrounded by 
the all-devouring element, a huge ser- 
pent, writhing, as it seemed, in the last 
agonies of death, bound and fastened 
as he was in the fetters of the flames. 

On observing the approach of the 
traveller, the serpent lifted up his voice 
and said, “O youth! pity my miser- 
able condition; and although we are, 
it is true, naturally enemies, yet extend 
a helping hand, and save me from the 
wretched fate which, without assistance, 
instantly awaits me.” 

The youth had drunk deep of the 
bitter cup of adversity, and from expe- 
rience had learned the value of kindness 
and compassion. He said, “ Although 
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we are taught the maxim, that ‘ to 
serve the wicked is to injure the good,’ 
yet thy condition is so deplorable, and 
thy destruction so sure unless I help 
thee, that I will for once act contrary 
to the advice of the wise.” Having 
said this, he fixed his wallet to the 
point of his spear; and stretching out 
the hand of assistance, desired the ser- 
pent to take speedy advantage of the 
means of escape offered to him. The 
serpent lost no time in coiling himself 
up in the bag, and was drawn safely 
out of his perilous situation. 

“Go,” said the youth, “* wheresoever 
thy inclination may lead thee; and 
henceforward, out of gratitude for the 
service now rendered thee, abstain 
from injuring man.” 

“ What!” asked the serpent, “ dost 
thou require me to abandon the dictates 
of my very nature? Knowest thou not 
that there is an inherent principle fixed 
within me, which bids—nay, com- 
mands — me to do all the harm I can 
to every son of man? I cannot and 
will not give up that disposition, which 
was planted within me by my Creator; 
and stir 1 will not from this spot, till 
Ihave inserted my deadly fangs both 
into thee and into thy camel.” 

“Did I not but this instant,” re- 
plied the youth, “ render thee an im- 
portant service? And among what 
class of God’s creatures is it the custom 
to return evil for good ? and with what 
tribe is it held right to sully the pure 
stream of kindness and affection with 
the foul dregs of cruelty and ingrati- 
tude?” 

“It is the practice of you men,” 
said the serpent; “and although to 
render a service is, abstractedly con- 
sidered, to do good, yet when mis- 
applied, as in the present instance, it 

omes a sin. 1 will therefore punish 
your presumption and folly, that your 
example may be a warning to others. 
I will sell you the very article I pur- 
chased in your own market; you will 
surely buy for once that which you 
sell all the year.” 

The youth, in great alarm, bent the 
knee of supplication to the earth ; but 
compassion was a stranger to the ada- 
mantine heart of the serpent, who called 
out, “ Prepare quickly, and say whe- 
ther I shall bite thee first or thy beast. 

The youth repeated that it was most 
unjust and cruel to return evil for 
good, and defied the serpent to prove, 
by credible witnesses, that such was 
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the practice of mankind ; adding, that 
if the snake should really produce evi- 
dence in support of his proposition, 
he would cast aside the mantle of 
hope, and hold out the hand of despair 
to be bitten by him. 

“ Well, then,” said the serpent, “let 
us refer our dispute to the cow grazing 
in yonder meadow.” 

They went, and had no sooner asked 
the cow what was the usual return for 
good, than she replied, “If you ask 
what is the practice of man, I must 
unhesitatingly tell you it is evil. I 
myself was for a long time in the pos- 
session of a man: morning and even- 
ing I supplied him unsparingly with 
milk and butter; year after year I 
brought forth a calf, which he sold to 
supply the wants of his family. At 
length, from increase of years, my 
milk dried, and I lost the power of 
bearing young. My tyrant-master no 
sooner perceived this, than, unmindful 
of my good and faithful service, he 
drove me from his yard, to seek for 
food and shelter he cared not where. 
I strayed into this plain, and being 
unfettered and at my ease, I have re- 
gained somewhat of my former fat and 
sleek appearance. It was but yesterday 
that my master passed this way, and 
observing the improvement in my con- 
dition, actually sold me to his butcher; 
and to-morrow I am to be led to the 
slaughter-house. Such is the return 
man makes for good !” 

** Prepare thyself quickly,” said the 
serpent. 

“To condemn,” answered the dis- 
mayed youth, “upon the testimony of 
a single witness, is contrary to our 
most holy law; produce another, and 
then act as you desire.” 

They were standing near a tree, and 
they appealed to it. The tree instantly 
gave its testimony against man, and 
said, “‘I have sprung up, as you see 
me, in this desolate place; and here, 
standing upon one stem, and occupying 
but a small portion of God's earth, am 
ever at the service of passers-by. I 
spread out my branches in every di- 
rection, to afford shade and shelter to 
the scorched and weary traveller. Often 
have I saved a wretched, miserable 
man, who, but for my timely aid, must 
have sunk under the burning rays of 
the sun. Mark the result: he no sooner 
begins to derive the advantage of my 
assistance, and to recover from the fa- 
tigue of his journey, even while he is 
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yet reposing under the shade I cheer- 
fully give him, than he looks above 
and around him, saying, How gracefully 
bends yon branch! it will serve me for 
a bow. This limb, how beautiful! 
how straight! I will have it for a 
handle to my spear. He then, utterly 
regardless of the injury he inflicts, 
severs them from my body, and so re- 
compenses me for the service I have 
rendered him. I am thinking how I 
can best afford him shelter, while he 
is meditating upon the readiest way to 
tear me up by the very roots.” 

‘There now,” exclaimed the ser- 
pent, “are the two witnesses you re- 
quired : prepare instantly to meet your 
fate.” 

“ Life,” answered the youth, “ is 
dear to all; give me one chance more, 
aud if you produce yet another witness 
I will resist no longer, but will then 
submit to the will of God.” 

It happened that a fox was standing 
near, and was listening with great at- 
tention to their dispute. “ We will 
ask the fox,” said the serpent; “ and 
when he pronounces judgment against 
thee, 1 will delay no longer.” 

Before the young man could put his 
question, the fox shouted, “ Man al- 
ways returns evil for good; but pray, 
sir, what service do you pretend to 
have rendered the snake, that you 
should have made yourself obnoxious 
to punishment?” The youth related 
all that had passed. “ You appear 
an intelligent person,” answered the 
fox; “why, therefore, do you state 
what is so contrary to reason and com- 


III.—THE 


A pair of turtle-doves lived in one 
nest, and cooed their love on the same 
branch; their minds had never been 
sullied by the dust of jealousy, or their 
hearts pierced by the dart of misfor- 
tune: they were content with a few 
grains and a drop of water, and, like a 
dervise abstracted from the world, re- 
signed their fate to the will of God. 
The one was called Bazinda, the other 
Nowazinda ; and morning and evening 
this attached pair warbled forth, in 
measured notes, the praises of their 
Maker, and with sweet and_heart- 
delighting tones acknowledged the 
bounties of their Creator. 

At length Fortune cast an eye of 
envy on the happiness of this faithful 
pair; and as that cruel jade delights 
in nothing more than in separating a 
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mon sense? You know it ill becomes 
a wise man to advance any thing that 
is opposed to truth and justice.” 

The snake assured the fox that the 
words of the young man were true, 
and directed his attention to the bag 
hanging at the saddle-bow; by means 
of which he had been drawn out of the 
flames. ‘ Now,” said the fox, “I 
know thou speakest what is false ; for 
how could a serpent of thy great size 
be contained in so small a compass ?” 

The deluded serpent, bent on the 
destruction of the youth, was anxious 
to prove to the fox the truth of his 
assertion, and offered to convince him 
by again placing himself within the 
bag. The fox said, that if indeed he 
should witness it with his own eyes, 
he could no longer doubt; and would 
then fairly and impartially decide be- 
tween them.” Upon this the young 
man stretched open the mouth of the 
bag, and the serpent, deceived by the 
words of the wily fox, coiled himself 
up in it as before. 

The fox instantly called, “ O youth! 
thou hast now thy enemy in thy power; 
give him no quarter: he is in thy 
hand, spare him not.” 

The youth, with all speed, closed 
the mouth of the bag; and dashing it 
with violence to the ground, preserved 
himself and the rest of mankind from 
the fangs of the ungrateful serpent. 

The wise say, dimly indeed must 
burn the lamp of that man’s under- 
standing who suffers himself to be 
cajoled by his enemy. 


TWO DOVES. 


lover from his mistress, she caused 
Fancy to draw on the pure tablet of 
Bazinda’s mind the plan and picture 
ofa journey. He addressed his mate 
thus : “OQ Nowazinda! how long shall 
we continue to live in one nest, and 
pass our days in the same place? I 
have the greatest desire to fly abroad 
for a time and fulfil the great com- 
mand, which instructs us to move over 
the face of the earth. In travelling, 
many strange things are to be seen, 
and much experience is to be acquired; 
and the wise tell us, that travel pro- 
duces great advantage. The sword, 
unless drawn from the scabbard, can 
never be died in the blood of heroes ; 
and the pen, till taken out of its case, 
cannot adorn the page of history. The 
sky, being ever in motion, is exalted 
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above all things; and the earth, being 
stationary, is kicked and trodden on 
by high and low. By travel, a man 
acquires knowledge, wealth, and wis- 
dom: if the tree moved from place to 
place, it would escape the tyranny of 
the axe and the saw.” 

Nowazinda answered: ‘* My beloved 
friend ! pray abandon this vain notion ; 
for thou hast never yet experienced the 
troubles of a journey, or suffered from 
the fatigues of the road. The adage, 
‘the mishaps of the road are many,’ 
has not reached the ear of thy under- 
standing ; nor the maxim, ‘ the fierce 
wind of separation is blighting,’ taken 
root in the garden of thy mind. Travel 
is a tree which bears no fruit but sepa- 
ration, and it is a cloud which rains 
nought but affliction. The poor and 
weary traveller sits down to his devo- 
tions by the road-side, with his heart 
torn in a thousand pieces.” 

Bazinda said : “ Although it is true 
that much fatigue may be suffered in 
travelling, yet seeing new sights and 
visiting strange cities is delightful ; 
and when one is accustomed to it, 
little or no inconvenience is expe- 
rienced by being constantly on the 
move: and the mind being ever en- 
gaged, scarcely suffers the body to feel 
a want of rest. Ifabsence should cause 
the thorn of separation to spring up, 
we should not lament; for from that 
very thorn we gather the fruit of our 
desire.” 

Nowazinda rejoined: ‘ To visit dis- 
tant regions, and to view the curiosities 
of the earth, in the company of faith- 
ful friends, is doubtless agreeable ; but 
when absent from those we love, how 
little does the inspection of wonders 
and seeing of sights serve to cure the 
anguish of separation! I am quite 
satisfied, that absence from those we 
love, and the disunion of friends, are 
the greatest and weightiest of all earthly 
calamities. Return thanks to God that 
thou hast abundance of food and a 
comfortable nest, and let not the manile 
of security escape from thy grasp.” 

“Do not, my love,” said Bazinda, 
“say another word in opposition to 
my wishes, for I am resolved to go; 
there is no want of friends in the 
world, and if in losing one we gain 
another, where is the harm? Should 
I be removed from thy presence, I 
shall obtain a mate elsewhere. Hast 
thou not heard the maxim, ‘ Fix not 
your affections on a single friend or 
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on one country?’ I feel quite assured 
that you will never read in the page 
of my history any account of troubles 
suffered in my travels. A man is not 
considered perfectly accomplished till 
he has made many journeys.” 

Nowazinda replied: “If thou art 
indeed intent on withdrawing thy love 
from thy faithful partner, and hast 
cruelly resolved to cut asunder the 
silken band of our affection, what can 
my words avail? Yet forget not that 
we are forbidden to exchange old friends 
for new; and it is said, that he who 
listens not to the advice of his friend 
fulfils the desire of his enemy.” 

This affectionate appeal made no 
impression on the heart of Bazinda, 
who, bidding adieu to his faithful mate, 
hastened away like a bird escaping 
from his cage. He flew through the 
air with the greatest delight, measuring 
the great expanse with his wings; passed 
over the summits of lofty hills, saw 
paradise-like gardens and meandering 
streams, till at length he arrived at the 
foot ofa mountain as high as the hea- 
ven of heavens, and so great that the 
earth, when compared with it, appeared 
but a grain of sand. All around was 
one continued garden, more beautiful 
than imagination can paint, or the 
most fertile fancy conceive : there were 
running streams glittering with the rays 
of the sun, flowers of every hue shed- 
ding perfume more delightful than the 
musk of Tartary. Bazinda was en- 
chanted with that heart-alluring place, 
and as it was near the close of day, 
arrested his flight, with the intention 
of passing the night there. He had 
scarcely alighted, or yet rested from 
the fatigue of his journey, when all at 
once there appeared clouds dark as 
midnight ; the stillness which prevailed 
was on a sudden interrupted by ter- 
rific peals of thunder; the flashes of 
lightning were incessant ; the noise 
appalling as the cries of the wicked at 
the last day; on one side came hail 
and rain in torrents, on the other dashed 
down thunderbolts. The mountain was 
rent by the lightning’s flash, the earth 
trembled at the peals of thunder. In 
such a moment, where was Bazinda to 
seek for refuge? where find protection 
from the cold and rain? He crept 
under the leaves of a tree, but the hail- 
storm increased, the lightnings flashed, 
and the thunder-bolts dashed again 
and again to the ground. Bazinda 
said, “The night is dark, and the fear 
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of the thunder and the storm is dread- 
ful; but what do they, who are sitting 
in security with their friends, care for 
the misery of my condition ?” 

He passed the night in the most 
hopeless state of despondency, thinking 
of the comforts of his home and the 
affection of his faithful mate, till his 
poor heart was ready to break; and he 
said, “If I had known that absence 
from thee, my love, would have been 
so heart-afflicting, I would not have 
left thee for one hour; I would not 
have lost sight of thee for a single 
instant.” 

When the messenger of day an- 
nounced the glad tidings of light, the 
dark curtain of night was withdrawn, 
and the sun came forth to illuminate 
the world. Bazinda spread his wings 
again, doubtful whether to return home 
or keep his first resolve of wandering 
about; when suddenly there appeared 
a hawk, with talons sharper than the 
dart of death, and with wings more 
rapid than the wind. In chase of 
prey, he could descend to the earth 
quicker than rays proceed from the 
sun; and when he inclined upwards, 
he could reach the heavens sooner than 
the glance ofan eye. His attack was 
sudden as the lightning’s flash. 

When the poor dove saw the ap- 
proach of the ruthless hawk, his heart 
fluttered and trembled, and finding 
himself thus fixed and bound in the 
fetters of misfortune, reflected on the 
advice of his friend and the folly of his 
own conduct. He made a solemn vow, 
that if he should escape this danger, 
and be preserved from this calamity, 
he would never think more of leaving 
home; but considering the society of 
an attached friend as the greatest of 
earthly blessings, he would never again 
allow his tongue to utter even the 
word journey. 

Bazinda had but just formed this 
wise resolution, and the hawk was 
about to seize him in his talons, when 
there appeared a hungry eagle, the 
dread of whose claws made the Aquila 
of the heavens tremble, and from whose 
fierce and hungry grasp even Aries 
and Capricorn were hardly secure. 
He was hovering about in search of 
prey, and when he observed the hawk 
in pursuit of the dove, he said to him- 
self, “* Although a dove is but a con- 
temptible morsel, and scarcely a mouth- 
ful, yet he will serve to break my fast 
upon, and will go somewhat towards 
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satisfying my appetite.” He darted 
to seize the dove, but the hawk, natu- 
rally violent, and being inflamed with 
rage at this unjust attempt to wrest 
his prey from him, resisted with all his 
might; and a sharp contest ensued 
between them. Bazinda saw that the 
moment was favourable, and while his 
enemies were fighting for him as the 
prize, he flew quickly behind a stone 
and thrust himself into a hole, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would 
not contain a sparrow. He there passed 
another dismal night; and when the 
bright beams of Aurora put to flight 
the raven-darkness of night, the strength 
of poor Bazinda was so completely 
exhausted that he had not the power 
to fly. Fearing and trembling, he 
stretched his neck out of the hole, and 
looking about in every direction saw a 
dove, not far distant, with a handful of 
corn scattered on the ground before 
him. Bazinda was overcome with 
hunger, and the moment he saw one 
of his own species standing in the 
midst of plenty, he made an effort to 
join him ; but before he could pick up 
a single grain, his foot was entangled 
in the web of deception, and he found 
himself in the prison ofa net. Bazinda 
called out from his place of confine- 
ment, and began to reproach the stranger 
dove thus: “ O brother! you and I 
are of the same species; why, there- 
fore, didst thou act thus cruelly to- 
wards me? Why didst thou not warn 
me of my peril, and prevent my step- 
ping into the snare ?” 

‘* Revile me not,” answered the dove. 
* Dost thou not know that we cannot 
avoid our fate, and that it is folly to 
contend against it? When the arrow 
is discharged from the bow of Destiny, 
the shield of Prudence cannot ward it 
off us.” 

** If thou canst,” implored Bazinda, 
‘ instruct me how to break the bars of 
my prison; and for the remainder of 
my existence I will never cease to be 
grateful to thee.” 

“« Poor simple soul!” said the dove; 
“if I knew any stratagem by means of 
which escape were possible, thinkest 
thou that 1 would stand quietly here, 
and act as a cruel decoy to others! 
Thou remindest me of the young camel, 
which, worn out by the length of the 
journey, called out to its mother to 
rest awhile. The mother answered, 
‘Fool! dost thou not see that the 
bridle is in other hands? Were it 
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otherwise, I would speedily relieve my 
own back from the weight of the bur- 
den, and thy feet from the fatigue of 
the road.’” 

The net, which was a prison to Ba- 
zinda, had been long exposed to the 
weather ; and as it was less strong than 
the bird’s efforts to release himself, 
the bonds which held him were burst 
asunder, and he flew away rejoicing in 
his escape. He took the direction of 
his home, almost forgetting his starved 
and hungry condition. After flying 
for some time he reached a ruined vil- 
lage, and alighted on a wall which 
stood on the side ofa rich corn-field. 
The crop was watched by a farmer’s 
boy, who no sooner espied Bazinda 
than he applied a pellet to his bow; 
and while the unfortunate bird was 
thinking of the feast he was about to 
enjoy, the string was drawn, off flew 
the pellet, and down went Bazinda 
into a well. The well was situated at 
the foot of the wall, and was as deep 
as the gulf of despair, and as narrow 
as the minds of the ignorant. 

When the lad saw that the object of 
his desire was out of his reach, he 
went away, leaving Bazinda half-dead 
in the prison of a well. With broken 
wing and afflicted heart Bazinda passed 
another miserable night, thinking again 
and again of his beloved mate, and of 
the misery he had suffered since part- 
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ing from her. The next morning, hav- 
ing with great difficulty scrambled to 
the top of the well, he flew along, 
weeping and lamenting, towards his 
much-desired home. 

Nowazinda heard the flutter of his 
wings, and hastening to meet him 
called out, “I opened my eyes in the 
hope of seeing my beloved ; how can 
I sufficiently thank Heaven for granting 
my desire?” She flew into his em- 
brace ; and finding her Bazinda poor 
and emaciated, asked him of his jour- 
ney, and the privations he had under- 
gone. Bazinda replied: “ I have felt 
the pain of love; ask not of whom. I 
have tasted the poison of absence ; ask 
not from whom. I have suffered from 
hunger and from thirst, from pain and 
misfortune; and after I have reposed 
one night on thy faithful bosom I will 
tell thee all. I had heard that much 
experience was to be gained by tra- 
velling ; I have tried it once, and my 
experience is such that I will never 
take another journey, and, unless driven 
by necessity, will not again stir out of 
the corner of our nest. With my own 
consent never will I again change the 
happiness of looking in thy sweet face 
for the misery of seeing strange sights. 
Blessed in the possession of thy much- 
loved form, I will never desire to see 
another.” 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MRS, HANNAII MORE.* 


Ar this time of day, to set about a regu- 
lar critique of Mrs. Hannah More’s ge- 
nius and character, as displayed either 
in her conduct or her works, would be 
about the most absurd oflabours. Not 
only has the public thoroughly made 
up its mind on her—-and hers; but, 
as her biographer states, “ her history 
and her character in great part belong 
to and represent an age, the form and 
pressure of which have of late been 
rapidly disappearing, to give place toa 
new order of things, and a very differ- 
ent system of manners ; whether better 
or worse may be variously affirmed,—- 
in some points probably better, in 
others not so good, but certainly very 
differently constituted, and disclosing 
very different tendencies.” All this is 
good reason for writing memoirs of the 
lady, but bad for writing a critique— 
we mean a regular critique —on her 
productions. Her life should be writ- 
ten as it has been, and be abridged as 
in this paper it will be; but the State 
and Stage of Intellect which she re- 
presented has long been outgrown by 
society in its progress and develop- 
ment, and nothing on earth can give it 
interest again. For its time and place 
it was good; but it has now lost sub- 
stance, and is as a shadow of a past 
object, soon itself to follow into the in- 
tensity of that same inane into which 
its original has herself vanished. 

It would be highly improper in us 
to bear down upon the memory of Mrs. 
Ifannah More with the accumulated 
power which time merely has given us 
over it; not only would it deprive us of 
extracting whatever good was to be got 
out of the volumes now published, but 
would preclude us from deriving any 
pleasure from our task, or communi- 
cating any to the reader. Moreover, 
there may be intellects that are indi- 
vidually in a state to receive instruc- 
tion and amusement from their con- 
tents, and may even yet take a warm 
concern in the works and the remem- 
brance of the authoress, although the 
general mind, or rather the mind of 
those who now occupy the same rela- 
tive station that such persons as herself 
in her own day held, be considerably 
in advance of her perfections. 


* Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 


Roberts, Esq. 


Her biographer seems to think that the 
“ new era” in which we find ourselves 
is one “ of extremes ;” and that “ there 
was a happy balance in the qualities of 
this gifted lady,” which kept her from 
every thing that could be so qualified. 
He has well enough here, though pro- 
bably without design, hit off the cha- 
racter of her tendencies and talents. 

Hannah More (the youngest but one 
of the five daughters of Jacob More, 
who was descended from a respectable 
family at Harleston, in Norfolk,) was 
born in the year 1745, in the parish of 
Stapleton, in the county of Gloucester. 
We cannot follow her through the pe- 
riod of childhood, concerning which 
the life-writer has given us certain 
tales of precocity all very well in their 
way, but nothing out of it. Having 
learned something of Greek and Roman 
history from her father, something of 
the Latin and French languages, and 
the mathematics, we find her in a 
boarding-school at Bristol, under her 
eldest sister’s care, reading the Specta- 
tor, and hearing the elder Sheridan 
lecture on eloquence, and writing 
verses on Sheridan’s said lectures, and 
other matters of like grave import. 
Ferguson, the popular astronomer, also, 
was engaged in lecturing at Bristol ; 
with him she formed an acquaintance, 
as also with one Peach, a linen-draper, 
to whom the historian Hume had en- 
trusted the correction of his history, 
and who had detected in it more than 
two hundred Scotticisms. “ But for 
this man, it appears, two years of the 
life of the historian might have passed 
into oblivion which were spent in a 
merchant’s counting-house in Bristol ; 
whence he was dismissed on account 
of the promptitude of his pen in the 
correction of the letters intrusted to 
lim to copy. More than twenty years 
after the death of Mr. Peach, the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, being in com- 
pany with Dr, Percy, then Bishop of 
Dromore, Mr. Gibbon, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others, who were con- 
jecturing what might have been the 
cause of this chasm of two years in the 
life of Hume (of which the bishop was 
then proposing to give a sketch), she 
was enabled to clear up the mystery, 
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by relating the above anecdote. As 
the intended life did not appear, she 
never knew what use the bishop made 
of her communication.” 

In 1762, Hannah More appeared as 
an authoress, in the pastoral drama en- 
titled The Search after Happiness, 
which she proposed for private per- 
formance by young ladies, instead of 
the regular drama, which contains 
passages improper for their recital. 
At Weston-super-mare, whither the 
lady retired for the benefit of her 
health, she formed and kept up an ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Dr. 
Langhorne, until his intemperance sus- 
pended it. Two specimens of his cor- 
respondence are preserved,—they are 
lively, but need not be quoted. At 
the age of twenty, having access to the 
best libraries in her neighbourhood, 
Miss More cultivated the Italian, 
Latin, and Spanish, imitating or trans- 
lating Horace and Metastasio. Metas- 
tasio’s opera of Regulus she worked up 
into The Inflevible Captive, a drama. 
Dean Tucker, Dr. Ford, and Dr. 
Stonehouse, were among her friends ; 
and the last was her guide in divinity. 

At the age of 22, Mr. Turner, a gen- 
tleman of fortune, proposed for Han- 
nah More’s hand. As she was young 
and dependent, she quitted her interest 
in the concern of the school, and was at 
great expense in preparing and fitting 
herself out to be the wife of a man of 
great wealth. The day was fixed more 
than once for the marriage, and Mr. 
Turner each’ time postponed it. Her 
sisters and friends interfered, and would 
not permit her to be so treated and 
trifled with. Sir James Stonehouse 
was applied to, and interposed. The 
final separation was amicably agreed 
upon, and the contracting parties broke 
off their intercourse by mutual con- 
sent. Mr. Turner was desirous of 
settling an annuity upon her: she de- 
clined ; but in a conversation with Dr. 
Stonehouse, that gentleman succeeded 
in inducing the doctor to become trus- 
tee and agent for a part of the annual 
sum intended. But it was not until 
some time after this affair had been 
thus concluded that the consent of Miss 
More could be obtained, even by the 
importunity of her friends. The regard 
and respect of Mr. Turner for Miss 
More was continued through his life ; 
and at his death he bequeathed her a 
thousand pounds. 


This event made her resolve on 
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single blessedness ; and although soli- 
cited again, she still refused her hand ; 
and, as it happened in the former case, 
the attachment of the proposer was 
succeeded by a cordial respect, which 
was met on her part by a correspond- 
ing sentiment, and which ended only 
with his existence. 

Miss More’s talents had hitherto 
been of a dramatic sort, and she was 
desirous of hearing Garrick speak 
Shakspeare. Her first letter is upon 
the subject of Sheridan’s Rivals, and 
its first reception, which was unsuc- 
cessful. In another letter, Hampton 
Court throws her into raptures. Pope’s 
house and grotto, however, had to 
her very little merit, ‘* but that they 
once belonged to one of the greatest 
poets upon earth.” It was in 1773 or 
1774 that Hannah More, in company 
with two of her sisters, visited Lon- 
don; and her introduction to Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick took place in about a 
week after her arrival. Garrick had 
seen a letter from Miss More to a per- 
son known to them both, so well 
describing the effect produced upon 
her mind by his performance of the 
character of Lear, as to inflame his 
curiosity to see and converse with her. 
At his house she met Mrs. Montagu. 
To Dr. Johnson she was introduced at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’, who prepared 
her, as he handed her up stairs, for the 
possibility of his being in one of his 
moods of sadness and silence. It was, 
however, otherwise with the moralist ; 
he met her with good humour in his 
countenance and a macaw in his hand, 
accosting her with a verse from a 
morning hymn which she had written 
at the desire of Sir James Stonehouse. 
She was next introduced to Baretti, 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Percy, and Mrs. 
Williams (Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
blind poetess). 

‘I forgot to mention,” says one of 
her sisters, in a letter to the family at 
home, “ that not finding Johnson in his 
little parlour when we came in, Hannah 
seated herself in his great chair, hoping 
to catch a little ray of his genius: when 
he heard it he laughed heartily, and 
told her it was a chair on which he never 
sat. He said it reminded him of Boswell 
and himself, when they slept a night at 
the spot (as they imagined) where the 
weird sisters appeared to Macbeth: the 
idea so worked upon their enthusiasm, 
that it quite deprived them of rest. 
However, they learnt the next morning, 
to their mortification, that they had been 
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deceived, and were quite in another part 
of the country.” 


Hannah More, it seems, eschewed 
the vanity of writing good letters. It 
was her opinion that “ letters among 
near relations were family newspapers, 
meant to convey paragraphs of intelli- 
gence, and advertisements of projects, 
and not sentimental essays.” This is 
vivacious ; so is the following :— 


“« We have been reading a treatise on 
the morality of Shakspeare; it is a 
happy and easy way of filling a book 
that the present race of authors have 
arrived at —that of criticising the works 
of some eminent poet, with monstrous 
extracts and short remarks. It is a spe- 
cies of cookery I begin to grow tired of, 
They cut up their authors into chops, 
and by adding a little crumbled bread 
of their own, and tossing it up a little, 
they present it as a fresh dish: you are 
to dine upon the poet; the critic sup- 
plies the garnish, yet has the credit as 
well as profit of the whole entertainment.” 


Induced by the attention paid to her 
in London, she determined to try what 
was her real value, by writing a slight 
poem, and offering it to Cadell. Sir 
Eldred of the Bower was thus produced, 
to which she added the little poem of 
the Bleeding Rock, which she had 
written some years previously. She 
succeeded ; and so commenced her 
connexion, continued for forty years, 
with the house of that respectable 
publisher. 

Her acquaintance with Dr. Jobnson 
was so characterised by mutual tender- 
ness, that it was the subject of many 
pleasant witticisms with Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. Allusion to this, and even to the 
early circumstances of the family, is 
made in the following humorous letter 
from one of her sisters :— 


“Ifa wedding should take place be- 
fore our return, don’t be surprised,— be- 
tween the mother of Sir Eldred and the 
father of my much-loved Irene; nay, 
Mrs. Montagu says, if tender words are 
the precursors of connubial engagements, 
we may expect great things: for it is 
nothing but ‘ child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ 
and ‘dearest.’ After much critical dis. 
course he turns round to me, and with 
one of his most amiable looks, which 
must be seen to form the least idea of it, 
he says, ‘I have heard that you are en- 
gaged in the useful and honourable 
employment of teaching young ladies.’ 
Upon which, with all the same ease, 
familiarity, and confidence we should 
have done, had only our own dear Dr. 
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Stonehouse been present, we entered 
upon the history of our birth, parentage, 
and education; shewing how we were 
born with more desires than guineas ; 
and how, us years increased our appe- 
tites, the cupboard at home began to 
grow too small to gratify them; and 
how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and 
a blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes ; 
and how we found a great house, with 
nothing in it; and bow it was like to 
remain so, till, looking into our know- 
ledge-boxes, we happened to find a little 
larning, a good thing when land is gone, 
or rather none: and so at last, by giving 
a little of this little larning to those who 
had less, we got a good store of gold in 
return. But how, alas! we wanted the 
wit to keep it! ‘J love you both !’ cried 
the inamorato; ‘I love you all five! I 
never was at Bristol: I will come on 
purpose to see you. What! five women 
live happily together! I will come and 
see you. I have spent a happy evening 
—lI am glad I came—God for ever 
bless you! you live lives to shame du- 
chesses.’ He took his leave with so 
much warmth and tenderness, we were 
quite affected at his manner. 

‘* If Hannab’s head stands proof against 
all the adulation and kindness of the great 
folks here, why then I will venture to 
say, nothing of this kind will hurt her 
hereafter. A literary anecdote :—Mrs. 
Medalle (Sterne’s daughter) sent to all 
the correspondents of her deceased father, 
begging the letters which he had written 
to them; among other wits, she seut to 
Wilkes, with the same request. He sent 
for answer, that as there happened to be 
nothing extraordinary in those he had 
received, he had burnt or lost them. 
On which, the faithful editor of her fa- 
ther’s works sent back to say, that if 
Mr. Wilkes would be so good as to 
write a few letters in imitation of her fu- 
ther’s style, it would do just as well, 
and she would insert them. Two car- 
riages at the door—Mrs. Boscawen, and 
Sir Joshua; the latter to take us to an 
auction of pictures; the former paid a 
short visit, that she might not break in 
upon our engagements. Dr. Johnson 
and Hannah last night had a violent 
quarrel, till at length laughter ran $0 
high on all sides, that argument was con- 
founded in noise: the gallant youth, at 
one in the morning, set us down at our 
lodgings.” 


The effect upon her of Garrick’s 
reading her own Sir Eldred is interest- 
ing. 

** T’ll tell you the most ridiculous cir- 
cumstance in.the world. After dinner, 
Garrick took up the Monthly Review (civil 
gentlemen, by the by, these Monthly 
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Reviewers), and read ‘ Sir Eldred’ with 
all his pathos and all bis graces. I think 
1 never was so ashamed in my life; but 
he read it so superlatively, that I cried 
like a child. Only think, what a scan- 
dalous thing to cry at the reading of 
one’s own poetry! I could have beaten 
myself; for it looked as if I thought it 
very moving, which, I can truly say, is 
far from being the case. But the beauty 
of the jest lies in this: Mrs. Garrick 
twinkled as well as I, and made as man 
apologies for crying at her husband's 
reading as I did for crying at my own 
verses. She got out of the scrape by 
pretending she was touched at the story, 
and I, by saying the same thing of the 
reading. It furnished us with a great 
laugh at the catastrophe, when it would 
really have been decent to have been a 
little sorrowful.” 


London society had warnings in 
sudden deaths, and similar omens, for 
the mind of the serious Hannah; and 
she was evidently beginning to shrink 
from the contact of the common world, 
and find another kind of happiness in 
one more religious. Saurin’s Sermons 
seem to have excited her admiration, 
and, sooth to say, deservedly. We re- 
collect ourselves the time when first we 
read them,— even as we do our first 
perusal of Schiller’s Robbers ; they 
are equally impressive — each sublime 
in their way, and the sublime in both 
is of the material rather than the spi- 
ritual, 

Miss More was present at the trial 
of the Duchess of Kingston, and de- 
scribes it well; equally well she de- 
scribes Garrick in the character of 
Hamlet. The leading passion of the 
princely Dane she takes to be filial 
love. She saw Garrick in all the cha- 
racters with which he finally took his 
leave of the stage. Her letter to him 
from the country is an elaborate com- 
pliment, and is one of the sort that she 
usually avoided,— it is a good one. 

In one of her letters she complains 
of.morning headaches precluding early 
rising ; but then she sat up later than 
the family she was staying with, read- 
ing through Dr. Maclaine’s answer to 
Soame Jenyns. But it seems she was 
subject to successive illnesses,— evils 
these which she converted into bless- 
ings ; for, independently of the prime 
benefit of cheapening life, and teaching 
patience, they induced a habit of in- 
dustry not natural to her, and taught 
her to make the most of her well days. 
She laughingly added, it had taught 
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her also to contrive employment for her 
sick ones; that from habit she had 
learned to suit her occupations to every 
gradation of the measure of capacity 
she possessed. ‘“ I never,” she said, 
“ afford a moment of a healthy day to 
transcribe, or put stops, or cross t’s, or 
dot myi’s ; so that! find the lowest stage 
of my understanding may be turned to 
some account, and save better days for 
better things. I have learned from it 
also to avoid procrastinations, and that 
idleness which often attends unbroken 
health.” 

Allusions are made in Garrick’s 
letters to Miss More’s tragedy of Percy, 
then in progress. In November of the 
year 1777, it was completed, and _ac- 
cepted by Mr. Harris of Covent Gar- 
den, to be brought out without delay. 
Garrick interested himself much about 
this play, wrote for it the prologue and 
epilogue, which in performance were 
received with plaudits, and the play 
succeeded. All the correspondence 
about this tragedy is couched in the 
highest terms of applause; all is 
flushed with success. Mrs. Boscawen 
even goes the length of composing a 
wreath of Roman laurel, ingeniously 
interwoven, and the stems confined 
within an elegant ring, which she ac- 
companied with an “ elegant morceau” 
ofa letter, as a present to the fair muse 
of tragedy. The gift was acknowledged 
in some pretty verses. Home, the 
author of Douglas, was also introduced 
to her on this occasion. Garrick read 
the play to a party at Lord Spencer's, 
and four thousand copies of it were 
sold in the first fortnight. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie also writes high flattery on this 
subject. She profited six hundred 
pounds by the performance and sale of 
the copyright, which Garrick laid out 
for her on good security at five per 
cent. Criticism on this drama would 
be worse than wasted at this time of 
day : it may be characterised as a ¢ech- 
nical tragedy ; the dagger and the 
bowl are both produced on the stage ; 
nothing is wanted but the presence of 
the Muse herself to complete the effeet 
of the design. 

We wish we had room to extract 
Hannah More’s account of the death 
of Garrick, and her testimony to the 
correctness of his conduct in his own 
house; it is worth all the books she 
has ever written. Ilere is at any rate 


the truth of fact ; and the fact is one to 
remove many prejudices which he: 
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more serious labours are calculated to 
foster. But still superior to her letter 
is that of Mrs. Montagu on the same 
occasion: no sectarian taint spoils a 
single sentiment or expression ; but all 
is catholic, and worthy of the fair es- 
sayist on Shakspeare. 

The death of Garrick having lessened 
Hannah More’s interest with the stage, 
she did well to turn her mind to other 
channels of intellectual exertion. She 
claims, however, too much merit for 
the act. Five years she took in dis- 
connecting herself from fashionable so- 
ciety, ere she retreated to Cowslip 
Green. Before she gave up the thea- 
tre, she tried her fate again in another 
venture, The Fatal Falsehood, of which 
four acts had been read by Garrick 
before his death, and the completion 
of which, we are told, was hurried in 
consequence of Mr. Harris’s impor- 
tunity. Being brought out at an un- 
favourable season, it had not so great a 
run as the Percy; nevertheless, it suc- 
ceeded. 

Hannah More was a believer in the 
authenticity of Rowley’s poems, and 
could not be for some time convinced 
either by the authority or the reason- 
ings of Johnson and Percy. This 
fact shews the state of her taste at the 
time. Equally conventional were her 
feelings; e. g., thus she writes to one 
of her sisters, from Hampton, in 1780. 
“ T would wish you a merry Christmas, 
as well as happy new-year, but that I 
hate the word merry so applied: it isa 
fitter epithet for a Bacchanalian than a 
Christan festival,and seems an apology 
for idle mirth and injurious excess.” 
fhe fails here to perceive that the Bac- 
chanalian was also religious ; or, if not, 
her mind is not of that catholic capa- 
city to esteem it for what itwas. Nay, 
she could as little love nature in all 
her moods as she could mind in all its 
forms. ‘ What frost, what snow !” 
she exclaims. “ By the by, if this 
same snow were of human invention, I 
should be apt to say, I did not like it. 
Yet the vast expanse of glistening 
white on the ground, the fluid bril- 
liants dropping from the trees, and the 
greenhouse full of beautiful blossoms 
and oranges, make it altogether like 
some region of enchantment; and as 
the gravel walks are all swept clean, I 
parade an hour or two every morning.” 
This is capital! It is soothing, how- 
ever, to think that a wintry morning 
might please Miss Hannah More, pro- 


vided the gravel walks were all swept 
clean. Poor nature! 

She seems to have been much better 
pleased with some Latin verses in her 
praise, written by Bishop Lowth. She 
alludes to them in numberless letters, 
—always making a great show of keep- 
ing them back, yet always bringing 
them forward. “ Mrs. Boscawen threw 
me into no small confusion ; she got 
among the men, not less than twenty, 
all beaux esprits, and gave them all, 
privately, Bishop Lowth’s verses to 
read.” Finesse! Who can doubt it? 
The Sacred Dramas and the poem of 
Sensibility seem to have much interested 
the bishop ; and, as specimens of arti- 
ficial poetry, it must be acknowledged 
they are creditable compositions. 

Mrs. Macaulay was one of Hannah 
More’s acquaintances. She, however, 
had a terrible fall in her good graces. 
In a letter from Bath, dated Dec. 23, 
we have these complainings. “ I feel 
myself extremely scandalised at her 
conduct, and yet I did not esteem her. 
I knew her to be-absurd, vain, and 
affected, but never could have sus- 
pected her of the indecent, and, I am 
sorry to say, profligate turn which her 
late actions and letters have betrayed. 
The men do so rejoice and so exult, 
that it is really provoking; yet have 
they no real cause for triumph ; for this 
woman is far from being any criterion 
by which to judge of the whole sex: 
she was not feminine either in her 
writings or manners; she was only a 
good, clever man. Did I never tell 
you, my dear madam, an answer her 
daughter once made me? Desirous, 
from civility, to take some notice of 
her, and finding she was reading Shak- 
speare, I asked her if she was not de- 
lighted with many parts of King John? 
* I never read the kings, ma’am,’ was 
the truly characteristic reply.” Low 
these poles ever came to coalesce is a 
mystery ! 

The verses entitled Bas Bleu are 
the subject of much correspondence. 
About this time Miss More was elected 
a member of the French Academy. 

Her patronage of the poetical milk- 
woman, Mrs. Yearsly, is an instructive 
chapter in the history of patronage. 
Though poor, the poetess did not like 
to be so called in a printed preface ; 
besides, she wanted the entire control 
of the money raised for her benefit. 
Her pride rebelled against her grati- 
tude; and she circulated slanders 
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against her benefactress, or rather 
spoke them to her face, accusing her 
of envy, and of a design to defraud 
her or her children of the amount of 
the subscriptions. Miss More’s share 
in this transaction is much to her credit. 
She thus writes on it : “* Had she turned 
out well, I should have had my reward ; 
as it is, T have my ¢rial. Perhaps I 
was too vain of my success; and in 
counting over the money (almost 5002.) 
might be elated, and think, I's not this 
great Babylon that I have built? Pro- 
sperity is a great trial, and she could 
not stand it. I was afraid it would 
turn her kead; but I did not expect it 
would harden her heart. I continue 
to take the same care of her pecuniary 
interests, and am bringing out a second 
edition of her poems. My conscience 
tells me I ought not to give up my 
trust for these poor children on account 
of their mother’s wickedness. You 
know Mrs. Montagu and I are joint 
trustees for the money.” Two years 
afterwards this woman brought out, 
unassisted, another book, which she 
advertised to be free from Hannah 
More’s “ corruptions.” She, however, 
prefixed to it the original preface to 
the first book, and twenty pages of the 
scurrility published in a second. To 
all which she added a deed, which 
Miss More got drawn by an eminent 
lawyer, to secure her money in the 
funds ; and which she asserted Miss 
More made Mrs. Montagu sign with- 
out reading. Mrs. Yearsly had however 
gained her point, in having the money 
settled to her wish. 

Hitherto, as we are instructed by 
Mr. Roberts, we have seen Hannah 
More in the midst of certain disturb- 
ing influences, which weaned her from 
areligious predisposition, often enough 
visible in the course of her correspond- 
ence. But now, retired to Cowslip 
Green, there are hopes of the revival 
of those thoughts which by a fashion- 
able life had been dissipated. Previous 
to her finally settling there, however, 
we have a mass of correspondence 
about Mrs. Piozzi and Boswell, and 
their respective biographies of Johnson. 
The passages in Mrs. Piozzi’s book 
which were unkind to Garrick filled 
her with indignation. If Johnson had 
been envious enough to utter them, 
our authoress thought Mrs. Piozzi 
might have been prudent enough to 
suppress them. ‘ Johnson,” she con- 
tnues, “ with all his genius, had no 
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taste for Garrick’s acting, and, with all 
his virtues, was envious of his riches : 
this led him very unjustly to say severe 
things, which Garrick not unfrequently 
related. But why must these things 
be recorded? The speaker, perhaps, 
had forgotten them, or was sorry for 
them, or did not mean them; but this 
new-fashioned biography seems to value 
itself upon perpetrating every thing that 
is injurious and detracting. I perfectly 
recollect,” adds Hannah More, “ the 
candid answer Garrick once made to 
my inquiry, why Johnson was so often 
harsh and unkind in his speeches, both 
of and to him. ‘ Why, Nine,’ he replied, 
‘it is very natural; is it not to be ex- 
pected he should be angry, that I, who 
have so much less merit than he, should 
have had so much greater success ?’”’ 
Up to December of the year 1786, 
no account exists of the manner in 
which Hannah More spent her time at 
Cowslip Green; probably, says her 
biographer, she lived in great retire- 
ment, pursuing her gardening occupa- 
tions: but in the said month of De- 
cember she visited Mrs. Garrick again, 
whom she found well, and went with 
her the round of society as usual. 
Against this fashionable mode of wast- 
ing time, however, she now took care 
to issue her manifesto, in a little work 
entitled Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great. We feel, nevertheless, more 
interested now in her thoughts on her 
own way of life at Cowslip Green. 
The amount of false sentiment in these 
is prodigious. She separates her reli- 
gious duties from the active engage- 
ments of life; a fatal error, which 
has led to the abstraction and mysticism 
of nunneries and monasteries, and their 
consequent vices. In tending of flowers, 
and even in paying visits, devotion may 
mingle; and if admiration of the works 
of God and charity to our neighbours 
be the concomitants of either act, more 
religion will belong to it than to all the 
leisure in the world. When we are 
in society, or among cultivated objects, 
whether of nature or art, we know our 
company ; but when we are alone, as 
Sir Thomas Browne somewhere justly 
remarks, we have most often the devil 
for our familiar. The Rev. John New- 
ton’s letter, in reply to the one on which 
we have commented, is very valuable ; 
but our space will not permit its inser- 
tion. This gentleman’s letters have all 
of them much merit. 
With her Thoughts on the Import- 
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ance of the Manners of the Great 
to General Society, which met with 
extraordinary success, an era begun 
in the life of Hannah More. This 
book was published anonymously ; not 
from fear of man, she said, ** but be- 
cause it might be ascribed to some 
better person.” She confesses that the 
work was superficial, being fitted for 
an audience similarly qualified, and 
confined to prevailing practical evils. 
Another time she proposed to herself 
to attack more strongly the principle. 
About the same period a her 
poem on Slavery, to which her name 
was attached. 

One of the smartest things that we 
have observed in these letters, is an 
observation excited by her witnessing 
the trial of Hastings. 


“« I was over-persuaded by Lord and 
Lady Amherst to go to the trial, and 
heard Burke’s famous oration of three 
hours and a quarter without intermission. 
Such a splendid and powerful oration I 
never heard, but it was abusive and ve- 
hement beyond all conception, Poor 
Hastings sitting by, and looking so meek 
to hear himself called villain and cut- 
throat! &c. The recapitulation of the 
dreadful cruelties in India was worked 
up to the highest pitch of eloquence and 
passion, so that the orator was seized 
with a spasm which made him incapable 
of speaking another word ; and I did not 
know whether he might not have died in 
the exertion of his powers, like Chatham. 
I think I never felt such indignation as 
when Burke, with Sheridan standing on 
one side and Fox on the other, said, 
‘ Vice incapacitates a man from all pub- 
lic duty ; it withers the powers of his 
understanding, and makes his mind pa- 
ralytic.’ I looked at his two neighbours, 
and saw they were quite free from any 
symptoms of palsy,” 


Her remarks on Gibbon are equally 
acute. 

About this time she wrote her poem 
of Bonner’s Ghost, to which Walpole 
paid the honour of having it printed 
at the Strawberry press, with the stamp 
and impress, in an engraving, of Straw- 
berry Hill. 

At the close of the year 1789, 
Hannah More was enabled to with- 
draw from general society, her sisters 
having made their fortunes, and herself 
being iv a thriving course. Previously 
to their taking this step, Miss More 
and her three sisters had built for 
themselves a house in Great Pulteney 
Street, Bath; and between this resi- 
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dence of their own, and the retreat at 
Cowslip Green, they were in future to 
divide their time. It is mentioned as 
a singular circumstance, that all the 
four houses in which they resided were 
built by themselves; and in not one 
of them had death disturbed their 
happy union, till, at the end of fifiy 
years, they lost their eldest sister. 
They occupied their time principally 
in instructing the poor children of 
Cheddar, a village distant ten miles 
from Cowslip Green, and collected a 
school of nearly three hundred children. 
To this school the correspondence about 
this period relates. The state of both 
clergy and laity, aristocracy and popu- 
lace, in this place, had grown to rank- 
ness ; and, in so employing herself, she 
was doing more good, certainly, than 
in tending flowers, paying visits, or 
indulging /eisure. She found time, 
also, to produce her Estimate of the 
Religion of the Fashionable World. 
This book had a large sale. 

In 1791, the sisters having extended 
their plan of operation, the number of 
children under their instruction ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred. Her visits 
to London, accordingly, were more 
contracted ; and when there, her time 
was occupied in vain endeavours to 
rescue a young heiress, who had been 
trepanned away from school at the age 
of fourteen. 

At the political crisis of 1792, Han- 
nah More was called upon from all 
quarters to send forth some little work, 
as an antidote to the revolutionary 
— then so fearfully spreading. 

his she openly declined ; but, in secret, 
caused Mr. Rivington to publish a dia- 
logue of Village Politics, by Will Chip, 
which was extensively circulated. 

At the latter end of the second volume 
we have some extracts from Hannah 
More’s Journal (1794) concerning her 
—— state, from which we find that 
she had not allowed herself to read any 
classic or pagan author for many years 
—by herself—having chosen for private 
perusal serious and religious books. 
Clear enough from this diary it is, that 
she had parted for ever with elegant lite- 
rature; and that little more was now 
to be expected from her than longer or 
shorter tracts on matters religious or 
political. To undersell similar publi- 
cations that were disseminated in the 
cause of infidelity and rebellion, she 
promoted a subscription, in which she 
was well supported ; and two millions 
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of tracts were sold in one year. They 
were afterwards collected into three 
volumes. In the Cheap Repository 
(for such was the title), she received 
assistance from the pens of others,— 
one her own sister, and one the poet 
Mason. 

The following reflections on the death 
of Lord Orford are characteristic of the 
writer. Thus writes Hannah More to 
her sister Martha, from London, 1787: 


* Poor Lord Orford! I could not help 
mourning for him, as if [ had not ex- 
pected it, But twenty years’ unclouded 
kindness and pleasant correspondence 
cannot be given up without emotion. I 
am not sorry now that J never flinched 
from any of his ridicule or attacks, or 
suffered them to pass without rebuke. 
At our last meeting, I made him promise 
to buy Law’s Serious Call. His playful 
wit, his various knowledge, his polished 
manners, alas! what avail they now! 
The most serious thoughts are awakened. 
Oh, that he had known and believed the 
things that belonged to his peace! My 


heart is much oppressed with the re- 
flection,” 


It is strange that people of Hannah 
More’s turn of mind should always 
entertain such very charitable thoughts 
of their acquaintance in the article of 
death. Amiable they may be; but 
because they take not up with a cer- 
tain form of speech and demeanour, 
their after-state is always presumed in 
the most unfavourable manner. There 
is in this a temper and feeling which 
religious people should avoid. Take 
our word for it, it is an infirmity; and 
was in Hannah More. There was, how- 
ever, much of profane in the character 
of Lord Orford: yet, even in extreme 
cases, the rule is a good one—* Judge 
not, lest thou be judged.” 

From a letter addressed to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, we find that in the month of 
August, 1798, Hannah More was very 
seriously ill indeed. 


“‘T was attacked,” she writes, ‘‘ with 
one of my violent spasms in my head, 
on the Saturday night, so that I could 
not go with the Dykes the Sunday round ; 
but Patty did. This pain continued al- 
most intolerable during two days and 
two nights, and left my nerves in a high 
state of irritation, On Monday, being 
alone, I fell down from the place where 
1 was sitting, in a fainting fit. I dashed 
my face against the corner of a stone- 
wall, and lay a very long time without 
giving any signs of life. My sisters 
found me in a posture which must soon 
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have suffocated me, with my face fright- 
me disfigured, and the floor sprinkled 
with blood. There was a strong contest 
between life and death, but it pleased 
my merciful God to raise me up. I was 
a good while before I had any clear ideas, 
but felt a sort of stupid serenity, no emo- 
tion, but a general feeling that I had not 
done enough for God ; and what would 
poor Patty do by herself? I am so dis- 
figured, you would scarcely know me ; 
but I am full of gratitude: for though 
my eyes make me look a perfect Mrs. 
Mendoza, yet the sight is safe ; and had 
not my face received the bruises, my 
skull must have been fractured. You 
will be glad to hear that my mind has 
been very calm, and that I felt that this 
visitation was in mercy. I write this 
two or three lines at a time, and cannot 
see to read it; but the bruises, though 
very bad, are nothing—they will in time 
disappear: but I must try to get m 
nerves in a better way. J have a dull 
pain in my head, which is very unplea- 
sant. I must just tell you that we have 
kept possession of the pulpit at Wedmore 
ever since, and sent one of our own 
clergy every Sunday, to keep up the 
attention to our plan. Last Sunday, 
Drewitt preached an hour; after he had 
finished, the clerk got up and said, ‘ The 
parish are desired to meet next Friday, 
to consult on the best means of opposing 
the ladies who are coming to set up a 
school.’ 

‘* Bold Drewitt, nothing dismayed, 
stood up instantly in the pulpit, and 
said, ‘ And on Sunday next the parish 
are desired to meet the ladies, who in- 
tend opening the school at nine o'clock ;’ 
but 1 now doubt if1 shall be able. It 
will be a hard-run contest ; and whether 
John Barrow or Haunah More will be 
the successful candidate, I have not the 
least idea.” 


In the following year appeared her 
Strictures on Female Education — her 
third ethical publication in prose, says 
her biographer; who adds (though in 
a style of composition which is ex- 
cessively faulty), “‘ and one of the most 
powerful pieces of her artillery, from 
whose calibre were shot those bolts 
which shattered the towers and arsenals 
of fashionable abuses and follies.” A 
letter from Mr. Charles Burney on this 
work deserves quotation, but our space 
forbids it. 

In the promotion of infant schools, 
and in the institution of female friendly 
societies, Hannah More and her sister 
Martha spent two valuable years, sub- 
duing opposition and overcoming diffi- 
culties. Mr. Bere, the curate of Blag- 
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don, the parish in which Cowslip Green 
was situated, waited on the sisters, to 
request they would open one of their 
schools in his parish ; and, upon their 
at first declining, was seconded by the 
churchwarden and overseers in his ap- 
plication. After their consent, however, 
the same curate became afraid of some 
tendency to Methodism in their pro- 
ceedings; and they suffered in their 
exertions from suspicion of disaffection 
to church and state, and the imputation 
of fanaticism. As a defence against 
this charge, her biographer publishes 
a letter from her to a young curate ; 
but we are afraid that the curate of 
Blagdon would have quoted it in evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, we hold it to 
be highly creditable to the authoress ; 
though the phraseology will offend 
some tastes, as being infected with 
specimens of that kind of terminology 
which go to make up the language of 
cant,—a taint in the writings of Hannah 
More which will render her name and 
labours of less value to future gene- 
rations than they were to her own. 
Through all the attacks, however, which 
she experienced, we are told, she pre- 
served the dignity of silence ; and when 
advised by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough to prosecute the author of a 
scandalous pamphlet against her, she 
declared her resolution never, upon 
any provocation, to embark either in 
controversy or litigation. With regard 
to this same Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough we are told, in a note, that 
she was induced at different periods of 
her life to apply to his lordship in 
behalf of two clergymen of great merit, 
who were unprovided for, and that her 
request was on each occasion imme- 
diately granted. In the latter instance, 
the presentation was sent directly to 
herself, that she might have the plea- 
sure of conveying it with her own 
hands to the friend for whom she had 
interested herself. 


Mrs. More was sinking under an 
attack of ague at the time of her perse- 
cution, and relinquished the school at 
Blagdon ; having given, in a letter to 
Dr. Beadon, the bishop of Bath and 
Wells, as her diocesan, a clear exposi- 
tion of the whole controversy. 

In this letter she effectually defends 
herself from any affection for conventi- 
cles. “ Had I been irregular,” she 
asks, “ should I not have gone some- 
times, during my winter residence at 
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Bath, to Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, a 
place of great occasional resort ? Should 
I never have gone to some of Whit- 
field’s or Wesley’s tabernacles in Lon- 
don, where I have spent a long spring 
for near thirty years? Should I not 
have strayed now and then into some 
methodist meeting in the country ? 
Yet not one of these things have I ever 
done.” 

The sore point seems to have heen 
the conduct of one Young the school- 
master. To her letter Dr. Beadon re- 
turned a gracious answer. 

This episcopal sanction, however, 
backed as it was by that of other pre- 
lates, failed to relieve her from the 
attack of Bere; who went the length 
of hearing, as a magistrate, affidavits 
sworn against her and her teachers, on 
such grave charges as Calvinism, ex- 
temporary praying, and enthusiasm. 
This instigated the farmers at Wed- 
mere, who formally presented her at 
the archdeacon’s visitation, for teaching 
the poor without a license; and em- 
ployed an attorney of bad character to 
annoy her. The eventual turn of 
affairs, however, at Blagdon, was in 
Mrs. More’s favour. She thought right, 
nevertheless, to quit her residence at 
Cowslip Green for one which she 
built at Barley Wood, about a mile 
distant. Her sisters, too, left Bath, 
and shared the conveniences of her 
new mansion. Here they were much 
visited, for advice and recreation. Her 
celebrity occasioned her time to be 
much occupied in receiving and an- 
swering letters. 

Her life had been for a while active ; 
she now determined to assume the 
practice of composition. Of her 
Christianity it must be said, that it 
was far removed from sectarianism. 
In her Diary for 1803, she writes : 


“ July 8.—Have been looking at one 
of the answers to Overton. My very 
soul is sick of religious controversy. 
How | hate the little narrowing names 
of Arminian and Calvinist! Christianity 
is a broad basis. Bible Christianity is 
what I love; that does not insist on 
opinious indifferent in themselves —a 
Christianity practical and pure, which 
teaches holiness, humility, repentance, 
and faith in Christ; and which, after 
summing up all the evangelical graces, 
declares that the greatest of these is 
charity.” 


This passage 
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the objection to which so many pro- 
fessedly religious diaries are obvious, 
—namely, foolish self-condemnation for 
imaginary transgressions; ¢. g. 

«* November ist.— Another month is 
begun. I have been negligent, but God 
has been gracious. He has multiplied 
his mercies, but I have been cold and 
dead under them. Even in writing this 
confession, 1 do it with an unfeeling, 
unbroken spirit. The country, though 
increasing in danger, has been preserved 
from invasion, and internal peace has 
been preserved. A public fast and hu- 
miliation looks like an acknowledgment 
of that God we have so much offended.” 


Why this strong wish to feign what 
she confesses she cannot feel? This 
is a disease of devoteeisin,-—an insane 
desire to wear a pious heart upon the 
sleeve for daws to peck at. Religious 
hypochondriasis is desiderated rather 
than a state of moral health; the only 
fear of such minds is that of being 
well; the unconsciousness of sickness 
is to them that of death. Better, 
surely, is a robust mind, which goes 
on its course rejoicing, insensible of 
infirmity, strong in faith,— hoping, 
loving, with a perfect love that casts 
out fear. 

In 1805, Mrs. More produced Hints 
towards forming the Character of a 
young Princess! a work written in 
imitation of Xenopon and Fenelon, for 
the benefit of the lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. It was written, 
we are told, reluctantly, at the request 
ofa dignitary of the church, while the 
princess was solely under female care. 
Upon the appointment of Dr. Fisher, 
bishop of Exeter (afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury), to that important office, she 
suspended her labour fora time from a 
sense of delicacy. She at length got 
over her scruples, by dedicating it 
anonymously to the good prelate him- 
self, by whom it was kindly received and 
acknowledged, as from a gentleman. 

That part of the correspondence 
which concerns the princess is of course 
peculiarly interesting. Mrs. Kenni- 
cott writes from Fulham (1805) : 

“ Lady Elgin brought the princess to 


chapel here yesterday ; she is certainly 
a wonderful little creature. She hus 


taken a great liking to the bishop, and 
always desires to walk alone with him. 
Yesterday she desired to repeat a hymn 
to him, and repeated one of yours. I 


have heard some things of her lately, 
which 


lead me to believe she has a 
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thinking mind uncommon for a child of 
herage. Just before I left Windsor, I 
had some conversation on the subject 
with Princess Elizabeth, and she gave 
opinions with regard to her education, 
so like some that you have given, that I 
could almost have thought she must have 
conversed with you on the topic. 

‘* Did I tell you of the princess’s so- 
liloquy on reading the second chapter of 
St. Matthew? ‘I think,’ says she, ‘ Jo- 
seph ought not to have been afraid of 
returning into Judea, when God had 
told him by an angel that he might re. 
turn ; but I leave that to be settled by 
the Bishop of Londen and Lady Elgin.’” 

This work was assailed in the Edin- 
burgh Review. For this, however, the 
authoress was sufficiently consoled by 
the general estimation in which it was 
held. The late Princess Charlotte 
perused it carefully, as attested by the 
bishop to whose tuition she was in- 
trusted ; it was also one of the last 
books in her hands. It is probable 
that the production influenced her 
character, and it could not do so with- 
out benefit. The authoress, as her 
biographer rightly remarks, has in it 
presented the kingly character to our 
view substantially majestic. Not pa- 
rading before us, in the colours and 
shadows of painted life, the pageant of 
drawing-rooms and saloons, but rising 
above all exterior decoration and 
princely pomp, the servant of God and 
the shepherd of the people. She has 
shewn, too, that attachment to the 
prince and obedience to the laws are 
parts of Christianity ; and that no 
diadem is firm on the brow of him 
who depends upon an allegiance not 
grounded on religion, and sees not 
that the piety of the people is his best 
political friend, and the only party 
which it is his real interest to adopt. 
Her indignation sharply reproves those 
shallow men who are for keeping the 
multitude amused, at whatever cost to 
virtue and religion. She reminds us, 
that to fear God and honour the king 
are commandments resting upon the 
same authority; and that the best 
prince can have no permanent place in 
the affections of one who has no fear of 
God on his soul. 

In the year 1806, Mrs. More was 
attacked by a dangerous and tedious 
illness, which appeared to have origi- 
nated in a cold caught in returning 
from one of her schools. A pleuritic 
fever succeeded, of so inveterate a 
kind as for many months to resist the 
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strongest remedies, but she bore it with 
remarkable composure and placidity. 
It was two years ere she could resume 
her pen, and even then her mind re- 
covered before her body. She engaged 
herself in executing a scheme which 
had long occupied her mind, of pre- 
senting Christian principles and duties 
in the dress of narrative, in the colours 
of character, and with the breathing vi- 
vacity of dialogue and discussion. To 
this work a check was given by the 
death of Bishop Porteus, in the year 
1809, who bequeathed to our authoress 
a legacy of 100/. She consecrated to 
his memory, in the plantation near her 
house at Barley Wood, an urn, with 
this inscription : “ To Beilby Porteus, 
late lord bishop of London, in memory 
of long and faithful friendship.” The 
life of the bishop, by Dean store, 
has recorded his last visit to Carlton 
House, and its apostolical purpose ; 
in relation to which it may be add- 
ed, as an interesting fact, that im- 
mediately before the dying prelate 
set out on his holy errand, Mrs. More 
received a note from him, requesting 
her prayers for the Divine blessing on 
the arduous and delicate task he had 
thought it was his duty to undertake, 
without further explaining his purpose ; 
and in a few days afterwards she re- 
ceived a second note, and with which 
their earthly communication closed for 
ever, informing her of the success with 
which it had been attended. 

This is a touching incident. It is 
thus told in a letter from Mrs. Kenni- 
cott: 


‘‘T have much satisfaction in writing 
to you, my dearest friend, because I 
think the account I have to give of our 
beloved bishop is such as will afford you 
great consolation. After his fine mind 
had yielded to the infirmities of his weak 
body, his imperfect wandering ideas still 
led him to exert his small remaining 
strength in whatever appeared to him to 
tend to the glory of God ; and the found- 
ation of those two distressing notes to 
you was a report he had heard of the 
institution of a club, under the patronage 
of the Prince of Wales, which was to 
meet on a Sunday. Under this impres- 
sion he requested an audience of the 
prince, to entreat of him to fix on some 
other day. The audience was granted. 
Can any thing be imagined more affect- 
ing? Supported by two servants, and 
hardly able to move with their assistance, 
he got to the apartment of the prince, 
ond with agitated earnestness conjured 
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him to fix on some other day for this 
meeting. The prince received him most 
graciously, seemed much affected, said 
it was not a new institution, and that it 
was founded on charity ; but that if the 
day could be aiepl | to Saturday it 
should. It was during this business 
that he wrote those notes to you. 

** The last week was a most distressing 
one at the time, but now to be reflected 
upon with comfort. Pious zeal and true 
Christian humility were prevalent amidst 
all his rambling. On the Friday he was 
brought to Fulham: on entering the 
great hall he clasped his hands and said, 
‘ | thank God for permitting me to come 
once more to this place.’ The next 
morning he said the air refreshed him, 
and admired the beauty of his lawn. 
He was carried down to dinner, and soon 
after was seized with something like a 
convulsion ; was taken to his sofa, had 
a cordial given to him, fell into a quiet 
sleep for three hours, and only just 
opened his eyes to close them for ever 
on this world. He had frequently prayed, 
but always with devout submission to 
God’s will, to be spared the pangs of 
death ; and he was spared them. 

‘‘In the drawer of the table at which 
he lately wrote were found various little 
prayers and ejaculations, written upon 
scraps of paper, even upon visiting- 
tickets—any thing which came tohis hand 
as the pious thoughts rose in his mind. 

“ Our dear Mrs. Porteus does not 
appear to have suffered in health, and I 
hope will not. For every thing else we 
must trust to time, which our merciful 
Father has ordained shall soften our 
greatest afflictions. 

“The last solemn offices were per- 
formed at Sundridge. He ordered that 
every thing should “be done as humbly as 
was proper for his station. But it was 
impossible to keep it humble, so many 
of his numerous relations would attend. 

** Tell me about dear Patty. How 
continually I think of you both in this 
sad house ! 

“« My dearest friend, you know what 
a high opinion our beloved bishop had 
of the effect of intercession, and parti- 
cularly of your prayers. This awful 
week has led me to renew the resolu- 
tions 1 have so often made, and, alas! 
so often broken, of amending my life. 
Pray for me, that I may keep these re- 
solutions better than I have my former 
ones. The time, as you say, is short. 
I have now lived sixty-one years—a 
tremendous time to look back upon, 
with so much wrong and so little right 
in the dread retrospect. Mrs, Porteus 
sends her best love. 

“ Yours ever most affectionately, 
“A, Kennicort.” 
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The work in which Mrs. More had 
been engaged appeared anonymously 
in December 1809, in two vols. octavo, 
under the title of Celebs in Search ofa 
Wife, which in less than a twelve- 
month ran through twelve editions. 

To this work it is evident, from her 
correspondence, that she had been in- 
duced by the perusal of Madame de 
Stael’s Corinne; a character whereto 
she opposes her own Lucilla—a tho- 
roughly English person, modestly re- 
gulated by an upright and clarified 
common-sense. It is little to say that 
this work is creditable to Mrs. More’s 
powers of invention; it, in fact, pos- 
sesses high qualities. Upon this book 
there is an excellent letter from the 
Rev. Joseph Berrington, the pope’s 
vicar-general, to which we solicit ge- 
neral attention. Mrs. More attempted 
to parry the thrust, but the vicar- 
general returned to the charge, and 
made his hit good. 

Mrs. More made 20001. during the 
year by this book: she compares its 
success with that of Walter Scott’s 
Marmion. Of Scott’s poetry, Mrs. 
More did not entertain the highest 
opinion; the Lady of the Lake she 
nevertheless described as 


“ Full of beauty: the descriptive parts 
exquisite, There is more of character 
and incident than in Scott’s other poems, 
Ellen is the only woman whom he has 
ever made interesting: she is amiable, 
frank, and pleasant. There is also an 
amiable maniac, who, I think, comes 
next to Richardson’s ‘ Clementina ;’ still 
there is wanted, in all Scott's poetry, 
that without which no poem can cling 
about the heart and affections —I mean 
a due admixture of moral, or rather of 
religious reference, The former of these 
it is which makes the charm of Beattie 
and of Goldsmith ; and the union of both 
in Milton and Cowper captivates, while 
it exalts the soul of every reader who 
has a soul.” 


In 1811, Mrs. More produced a 
work of two volumes, entitled Practical 
Piety ; the object of which was to ex- 
hibit Christianity as an internal prin- 
ciple, and which she endeavoured to 
render attractive by a sparkling style. 
This work she followed with one on 
Christian Morals, in the year 1813, 
which was equally successful, and, in 
regard to style, was an improvement 
on its predecessor. Soon after the 
publication of this work, the author's 
family circle was for the first time 
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broken, after the sisters had lived to- 
gether fifty years, by the death of Mrs, 
Mary More, the eldest, who had been 
some time in a declining state, and who 
crowned a long life of uncommon use- 
fulness, integrity, and benevolence, by 
an old age of placid and dignified 
serenity, and a death full of hope and 
resignation. 

Mrs. More’s next work was her 
Essay on the Character and Writings 
of St. Paul, in 2 vols. ; a task of which 
the accomplishment had nearly been 
that of her life. 


‘« She had retired to her apartment, of 
which she had locked the door (a thing 
unusual with her) to exclude interrup- 
tion, when, in reaching across the fire- 
place to a book-shelf, the end of her 
shawl caught fire behind, and, before she 
was conscious of the accident, had com- 
municated it to some of her other clothes ; 
so that when her cries had alarmed the 
family, they beheld her at the head of 
the stairs, almost enveloped in flames, 
The instant, however, that she perceived 
aid approaching, she gently retreated, 
with admirable presence of mind, out of 
the current of air into her chamber, and 
had the calmness and recollection to ab- 
stain from any quick motion ; and to this 
composure and self-possession was it 
chiefly owing that the prompt assistance 
of one of her friends was successful in 
extinguishing the flames before her per- 
son had received any material injury,” 

- * * « 

“ The delay occasioned by this acci- 
dent to the publication of her Essay on 
St. Paul was very trifling ; the work was 
produced, and was accompanied by the 
same public curiosity and avidity which 
had attended all her later performances. 
No sooner was its coming forth an- 
nounced, than the whole first edition 
was bespoken; and although the extra- 
ordinary events which immediately suc- 
ceeded, and engrossed the public mind, 
were unfavourable to the circulation of 
any work not connected with politics, it 
reached a fourth edition within two years 
after its first appearance.” 


It was in the year 1815 that this 
work appeared. Nothing can be cou- 
ceived as a greater undertaking for a 
religious critic, than the character and 
writings of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. A dramatic writer charac- 
terises the Divine founder of Chris- 
tianity as “the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed ;” and a celebrated 
Deist gave it as his opinion, that, from 
the evidence of his Epistles, it was 
clear that Paul was a perfect gentle- 
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man. These two dicta we like to bring 
together in this place, both as fixing 
the character of the gentleman and the 
saint, and shewing the possible eleva- 
tion of the subject, and how it might 
be treated. Wisdom and knowledge 
were the prime attributes of this exalted 
man. If John the beloved disciple 
were the Christian Plato, Paul was the 
Aristotle without his errors, and with 
more than his eloquence. If Mrs. 
More’s work does not precisely realise 
the idea which we have just indicated 
(and it does not, owing to her want of 
philosophy), it is still a worthy effort 
— a prosperous undertaking, so far as 
it goes. 

At the close of the year 1816, Mrs. 
More was again employed in political 
pamphleteering, and ballad-mongering, 
against the spirit of revolution then 
abroad, like the schoolmaster now. In 
one of her letters she gives her opinion 
of Dr. Chalmers’ astronomical sermons, 
which she praises for containing pas- 
sages of very splendid eloquence, and 
for expanding one’s conceptions of the 
infinite benevolence, as well as power, 
of the Supreme Being. By this divine 
she was visited in 1817. In the spring 
of this year the eldest of her surviving 
sisters, Miss Sarah More, died; and 
the loss of a vivacious conversationist 
must have been deeply felt by a stu- 
dious mind. 

A Russian princess, Metscherskey, 
had commenced translating several of 
Mrs. More’s tracts into her native lan- 
guage. A letter from this princess is 
given in these volumes as a curiosity, 
from its broken English. We regret 
that we cannot extract it. 

Some of her tracts had also been 
translated into the Cingalese and Ta- 
mul languages. Sir A. Johnstone sent 
her a letter, enclosing a translation of 
the drama of Moses in the Bulrushes, 
written on the palmyra leaf, and en- 
closed in a case of the wood of the 
country, richly painted. Her Essay 
on St. Paul was likewise translated 
into the same tongue. It may be 
mentioned here, that Mrs. More abet- 
ted with enthusiasm Mr. Wilberforce’s 
plans for the abolition of slavery. The 
Hindu having taught religion and mo- 
rals by means of dramatic representa- 
tions, it was thought well to cater to 
the popular taste by a translation of 
Mrs. More’s sacred dramas, in order to 
their performance. 

In the autumn of 1818 Mrs. More 
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underwent an alarming illness, in which 
her sister Martha could afford her no 
relief, as her own state was still more 
indicative of the closing scene. Such 
was their condition, that their friends 
determined to suspend their visits to 
Barley Wood —a forbearance which 
was beneficial to invalids in need of 
leisure and repose. 

The authoress had now arrived at 
her seventy-fifth year, and, just before 
the publication of her work entitled 
Moral Sketches, she lost her last-sur- 
viving sister. The book is principally 
remarkable for her exposure of Parisian 
society and French principles, as taught 
in colleges of debauchery and atheism. 
She was now lonely, but she found 
society in still continuing her walk of 
charity ——a part of her character on 
which we have dwelt too little in this 
paper. 

In the year 1819 all her patriotic 
tracts and ballads were collected into 
a pamphlet, and were found useful in 
repressing renewed disturbances. After 
this her health rapidly declined ; she 
was unable to leave her chamber 
throughout the whole spring and sum- 
mer of 1820. On the night of the 
12th of August she was seized with 
an obstinate obstruction in the chest, 
which, however, she survived for the 
time. She passed tolerably well through 
the winter, and her conversation was 
still sprightly. One of her friends in- 
formed her of the rejection of the Ca- 
tholic-bill in the House of Peers, by a 
majority of thirty-nine. “ Then,” said 
she, “ we have beaten the Romanists 
with forty stripes save one.” The fol- 
lowing extract gives a specimen of the 
energy of this extraordinary woman: 


“In the worst of my illness, Cadell 
wrote to entreat me to preface a new 
edition of Moral Sketches with a short 
tribute to our late lamented king. My 
friend wrote him word it was utterly 
impossible—that I might as well attempt 
to fly as to write. A week after, sup- 
posing me to be better, he again re- 
newed his entreaty. I was not better, 
but worse. I fancied, however, that 
what was difficult might not be impos- 
sible ; so, having got every body out of 
the way, 1 furnished myself with pen, 
ink, and paper, which I concealed in my 
bed, and next morning in a high fever, 
with my pulse above a hundred, without 
having formed one thought, bolstered 
up, I began to scribble. I got on about 
seven pages, my hand being almost as 
incompetent as my head, I hid my 
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scrawl, and said not a word; while my 
doctor and my friend wondered at my 
increased debility. After a strong opiate, 
I next morning returned to my task of 
seven pages more ; and delivered my 
almost illegible papers to my friend, to 
transcribe and send away. I got well 
scolded ; but I loved the king, and was 
carried through by a sort of affectionate 
impulse; so it stands as a preface to the 
seventh edition. You will be as much 
surprised as myself that this slight work 
should have made its way so rapidly in 
these distracted times, which, the book- 
seller tells me, have been the most un- 
favourable to literature that they have 
ever known. The preface is such a 
meagre performance as you would ex- 
pect from the writer, and the strange 
circumstances of the writing.” 


In the spring of 1822 Mrs. More 
was suddenly seized with an inflam- 
mation of the chest, which, though se- 
vere, was subdued, with great injury 
to her natural strength. After many 
months she was restored, and, to use 
the words of her biographer, “ seemed 
to view her wonderful rescue from the 
opening grave as an imperative call 
upon her to improve, with increased 
vigilance, every passing hour, to the 
temporal or spiritual benefit of her 
fellow-creatures.” Some of her con- 
versations about this time are given, 
to shew how active her mind was to 
the last—e. g.: 


“ She remembered that when Johnson 
was intending to write the Life of Aken- 
side, he asked her as a friend of Sir 
James Stonehouse, his contemporary at 
Northampton, if she could supply him 
with any information concerning him ; 
upon which she made an effort to re- 
collect some sayings she had heard re- 
ported of his, when he interrupted her 
with impatience: ‘ Incident, child! in- 
cident is what a biographer wants — did 
he break his leg ?” 

“ At another time she mentioned that 
her friend Mrs. K , and a little wor- 
thy knot of her neighbours, had, with 
the purest intentions, entered into an 
engagement, by which they bound them- 
selves to do some good work every day ; 
and that she had advised them to dissolve 
the contract, because, if they performed 
it, they might be too triumphant; and 
if they failed, too desponding: but still 
to work on in the spirit, though not in 
the letter of the obligation. 

“She remarked one day, that if we 
resolved things into their first principles, 
how few and simple they would be dis- 
covered to be! The vehicle of all know- 
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ledge was formed of the combinations of 
twenty-four letters—all calculations were 
generated from nine figures—and all the 
infinite variations of sound in music from 
eight notes. In speaking of Soame 
Jenyns, she gave an anecdote descrip- 
tive of his extraordinary easiness of 
temper and careless good-humour. A 
friend, who called upon him one morning, 
was pressed by him to take a slice of 
cold meat; but the servant, on being 
rung for, informed his master that there 
was not a morsel in his larder. When 
he had left the room, Mr. Jenyns turned 
to his friend and said, ‘ Now we had a 
large round of beef dressed yesterday ; 
this is, therefore, rather unaccountable. 
But 1 expect these things; and that I 
may not be subject to lose my temper, I 
set down 300/. a-year to losses by lying 
and cheating, and thus I maintain my 
composure.’ She told us one day of a 
bon mot of Burke’s, who, expressing to 
her his dislike to closed bookcases in an 
apartment, exclaimed, ‘ I don’t like this 
Locke on the human understanding.’ 

“* She declared her strong objection to 
the application of consecrated words and 
phrases to familiar things; such as the 
* Great Unknown,’ Resurrection-men, 
the Ascension of a balloon— even the 
Redemption of the land-tax, the Salva- 
tion of the country, the Christening of a 
ship, &c. She said she often tried to 
pass a day without once saying, in re- 
ference to earthly things, ‘1 wish.’ 

‘“We have thus caught and impri- 
soned some fugitive vapours of her fine 
mind, as they rose and played jn the 
corruscations of her returning health and 
spirits, with the freshness of the morn- 
ing of her existence, when her elastic 
thoughts first awoke upon the scene of 
her future eminence, and the world’s 
realities and excitements.” 


After another attack of ill-health, and 
before she was able to quit her bed, 
she had vigour to project, and partly 
to execute, a plan, to which she had 
been often urged when in tolerable 
health — that of extracting from all her 
later works, each of which contained a 
chapter on prayer, her thoughts upon 
that subject. These passages, when 
brought together with some additions, 
composed a little volume; to which 
she prefixed a few pious and touching 
sentences, by way of preface, and be- 
queathed it to her friends, not expect- 
ing herself to witness its publication. 
No sooner was this little book adver- 
tised, than the whole edition was be- 
spoken ; and another was in preparation 
before she herself had received a single 
copy of the first. It reached a third 
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edition within three months of its first 
appearance. 

A longer interval of moderate health 
and spirits now succeeded than she 
had for many years enjoyed. Border- 
ing on the age of eighty-two, she was 
able to declare that at no part of her 
life, in her recollection, had she been 
so little confined to her bed as during 
the last two years. In these two years, 
three of her oldest and best friends de- 
parted — Sir William W. Pepys, the 
venerable Bishop of Durham, and Lady 
Cremorne. Sir W. W. Pepys had 
maintained an affectionate and con- 
stant correspondence with her to the 
last years of his life, much of which 
appears in these interesting volumes ; 
and from the good bishop she received 
more than one kind and friendly note, 
written with his own hand, not many 
months before his decease, at the age 
of ninety-one. 

Mrs. More was now desirous of dis- 
posing of the reversion of Barley Wood 
—an event occurred to make it even 
necessary. Her age and infirmity gave 
too much licence to her servants; she, 
accordingly, to escape from the incon- 
venience thus threatening her peace, 
removed to Clifton. 

“From her apartment she was at- 
tended by several of the principal gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, who had 
come to her that morning to protect her 
from the approach of any thing that 
might discompose her. She descended 
the stairs with a placid countenance, and 
walked silently for a few minutes round 
the lower room, the walls of which were 
covered with the portraits of all her old 
and dear friends who had successively 
gone before her ; and as she was helped 
into the carriage, she cast one pensive 
parting look upon her bowers, saying, 
‘Tam driven like Eve out of Paradise ; 
but not, like Eve, by angels.’ ” 

This was, in effect, the close of Mrs. 
More’s literary, active, and intellectual 
life. Her memory soon gave signs of 
decay; on all subjects, except religion, 
she began to be at fault. It was on 
the 18th of April, 1828, at the age of 
eighty-three, that she arrived at Clifton, 
where she remained for five years and 
a half, i. e. till the 7th of September, 
1833, the day of her decease. Of the 


circumstances attending the final scene 
(touching as all such are) we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Roberts’ gra- 
Her death-bed was a 


phic narrative. 
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scene of victory—of the spirit over the 
flesh ; a witness of the truth and reality 
of another world. 

From the length to which this article 
would have extended, we have been 
obliged to omit many letters that we 
would have willingly quoted. Out of 
three hundred letters by Mrs. More 
herself, sixteen by the celebrated Mrs. 
Montagu, nineteen by Sir W. W. 
Pepys, six by Lord Orford, five by 
Dr. Langhorne, six by Mr. Garrick, 
twenty-four by Mrs. Boscawen, twenty- 
four by Bishop Porteus, five by Arch- 
bishop Magee, twenty-three by the 
Rev. J. Newton, three by the Rev. R 
Cecil, ten by Mr. Stephen, seven by 
Mrs. Kennicott, five by Bishop Horne, 
as well as a variety by the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Lady Cremorne, Lord 
Teignmouth, Lord Barham, Bishop 
Watson, Bishop Barrington, Dean 
Tucker, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Siddons, the 
Rev. T. Gisborne, and many others— 
out ofall these, we say, there is room 
for selection. But we cannot do better 
than recommend the reader to peruse 
them all for himself, and in particular 
the excellent (though somewhat too 
laudatory) summary of Mrs. More’s 
character, genius, and writings, in the 
last chapter of the life, written by Mr. 
Roberts, the amiable author of the 
Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman 
For Mrs. More we have a high regard, 
as a stanch Tory and a good church- 
woman, though of the so-called evan- 
gelical clique. She was, however, 
practical in her piety ; and this is the 
sure test of sincerity. Be her name 
therefore honoured! She was an extra- 
ordinary individual, and would have 
been such, had she not been an av- 
thoress. We esteem her personal cha- 
racter far, far above her literary. In 
the one she was truly great; in the 
other, respectable and prosperous. To 
sum up all, she was a practically wis 
and prudent woman ; nevertheless, het 
prudence was an over-match for het 
wisdom. To perfection she wanted 
two grave requisites — greater intuitivé 
Knowledge, and a happy Husband 
The first she derived at second-hand 
and from shallow streams,—the last she 
avoided altogether. She thus escaped 
one great trial; but they who retreat 
from battle have no claim to the victor’s 
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No. LIT. 
WILLIAM GODWIN, ESQ. 


Yonver walks William Godwin! The marks of age press heavily upon him ; but 
there gleams out of that strange face and above that stranger figure the eye of fire 
which lighted up with the conceptions of Caleb Williams and St. Leon. Won- 
derful books! Once read, not only ever remembered, but ever graven on the mind 
of those who know how to read. We can enter into the feeling of Lord Byron’s 
exclamation, when, after asking Godwin why he did not write a new novel, his 
lordship received from the old man the answer, that it would kill him, ‘ And 
what matter,” said Lord Byron ; “‘ we should have another St. Leon.” 

But it was not to be. There is power, and stirring thought in Fleetwood, 
Mandeville, and Cloudesley ; but they are not what Lord Byron called for. 
The promised Seven Sleepers, which was to be the conclusion of a new series 
of St. Leon, has never come; and of Godwin the novelist we suppose there 
isan end. Of Godwin the politician we have little good to say. He started 
in opposition to the received views of the world on all the most important 
affairs in which that world is concerned ; and it is perfectly unnecessary to add, 
that the world beat in the end, as indeed in his case it deserved to beat. The 
principles of his “ Political justice,” derived as it was pretended from the Bible, 
would, if they could have been acted upon, have subverted all the honourable 
relations of society, and destroyed all the ennobling or redeeming feelings of the 
heart. Godwin himself, as he confesses in his preface to St. Leon, was sorry for 
having insulted, in that cold-blooded and, we must say, absurd book, those charities 
and duties which are the links of life: we should be much surprised if he has not 
since repented of all the work. In his answer to Malthus, he shewed that true 
feelings were prevalent in his mind, though he failed in producing the fit refu- 
tation of the desperate quackery which he opposed, and which was destined to 
fall to destruction before the hand of Sadler. His Thoughts on Man, containing 
much that is eloquent, contain but little that is profound ; and we are sorry to 
find, that though his scepticism on the most vital points is not so recklessly 
urged as in former days, it is scarcely abated. His historical work on the 
Commonwealth is a failure; it in reality is not superior to the schoolboy-histories 
which he published under the name of Edward Baldwin,— in one of which (that 
of Rome) he was so careful as to omit the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius. 

His personal history is not fortunate. He was originally, we believe, a 
preacher in some heterodox sect; but when “ the lion was to lie down with the 
lamb,” as was so beautifully brought to pass by Robespierre, and other tender- 
hearted dispensers of the mercies of Jacobinism, he forsook his divinity for politics. 
fe was afterwards a bookseller, on Snow Hill, but not lucky in trade. The 
circumstances of his connexion with Mary Woolstonecroft his marriage and its 
consequences, his children and their several histories, are too well known to 
render it necessary that we should do more than allude to them. We may say, 
however, that in no»man’s fate was the evil of acting on wrong principles so 
manifested to the destruction of all that could in any relation of life confer 
happiness or conduce to honour. In writing The Life of Mary Woolstonecroft, 
he has done more good unintentionally than it ever could have, intentionally or 
otherwise, done evil. We shall not have any such lady in our literature again. 

Le has now taken his place in our world of authors ; and we incline to think, 
that Caleb Williams and St. Leon are the only books of his which will be remem- 
bered. His mind is not produetive,— therein singularly differing from that of 
Sir Walter Scott, with whom alone, as a novelist of power, he of all ourcontempo- 
raries can be compared. There is a want of invention even in his best books ; 
and we can believe the current story, that Caleb Williams was written to illustrate 
a system, or to prove that a novel might be composed without reference to the 
passion of love. Once fairly embarked in his book, he forgot his systems ; but 
the idea of so originating them proves that there is a deficiency in the mind. The 
phrenologists inform us, that the organ of veneration is wholly and most singu- 
larly absent in his head ;—we do not exactly believe in phrenology; but his 
works prove to us, that there is some want in his intellect which operates to 
control the impulses of his genius. 

‘The Whigs have had the kindness to give him a hundréd a-year in some place 
in Somerset House, which props his declining days. They gave Mr. T. Macauley 
10,000/. It is well : 
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THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 
ON WINE, WAR, WOEMEN, WOODEN SHOES, FILOSOPHY, FROGS, AND FREE TRADE, 
(From the Prout Papers.) 


Cuaprer I.—WINE anv War. 


“ Favete linguis! Carmina non prils 
Audita, musarum sacerdos, 
Virginibus Puerisque canto.”—-Hor. Carmen Seculare, 
** With many a foreign author grappling, 
Thus have I, Prout, the muses’ chaplain, 
| Traced on Recrna’s virgin pages 
Songs for the boys of after-ages.”—Prout’s Transl. of Horace. 
































Tuat illustrious utilitarian, Dr. Bowring, the knight-errant of free trade, who is 
allowed to circulate without a keeper (his derangement being considered harm- 
less) through the cities of France, and in whom our Gallic neighbours have got 
an inexhaustible fund of innocent merriment, an itinerant budget of fun, will be 
in high glee at this October manifestation of Prout’s wisdom. Verily, the Doctor 
hath found a kindred soul in the Priest. To promote the interchange of national 
commodities, to facilitate the commercial intercourse of the two countries, to 
cause a blending and a chemical fusion of their mutual produce, to establish an 
equilibrium between our negative and their positive electricity; such appears to 
be the sublime aspiration of both these learned pundits. But, alas! the bene- 
ficial results attendant on the efforts of each are widely dissimilar. They are 
both Arcadians, but not equally gifted in the rivalry of song. In sober sadness, 
we have to record nothing of Dr. Bowring in the way of acquirement to this 
country; we have gained nothing by his labours: our cottons, our iron, our 
woollens, and our coals, are still without a passport to France; while certain 
home-trades, brought by his calculations into direct competition with the eman- 
cipated French, have created on our side a loss to the tune ofa few millions. 
Not so with the exertions of Father Prout: he has enriched England at the 
expense of her rival, and engrafted on our literature the best and choicest pro- 
ductions of Gallic culture. Silently and unostentatiously, on the bleak top of 
Watergrasshill he has succeeded in naturalising these foreign vegetables, and 
has associated himself in the gratitude of posterity with Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
planter of the potato. The inhabitants of these islands may now, thanks to 
Prout! sing or whistle the “ Songs of France,” duty free, in their vernacular 
language ; a vastly important acquisition! The beautiful tunes of the “ Ca Ira” 
and “ Charmante Gabrielle” will become familiarised to our dull ears: instead 
of the vulgar sound of “ Peas upon a Trencher,” we shall enjoy that barrel-organ 
luxury of France, “ Partant pour la Syrie ;” and for “ The Minstrel Boy to the 
Wars is gone,” we shall have the original, “ Malbroock s’en va-t-en Guerre.” 
What can be imagined more calculated to establish an harmonious understanding 
between the two nations, than this attempt of a benevolent clergyman to join 
them in a hearty chorus of common melody? And why should the hypercritic 
turn up his nose at the idea originated by Prout of a grand “ duo,” composed of 
bass and tenor, the roaring of the bull and the croaking of the frog? Far less to 
be patronised was the late musical festival in Westminster Abbey, which 
** proved nothing.” 

To return to Dr. Bowring. We have been quietly observing (not without 
concern for our national pride) the ludicrous exhibition he has been making of 
himself in sundry places over the way. Palmerston is a good cotton-ball in the 
paw of the veteran grimalkin here at home; but to furnish a butt for the waggery 
of every provincial town in France, in the person of a documentary doctor, is 
somewhat galling to our national vanity. Commissions of inquiry are the order 
of the day; but some travelling “ notes of interrogation” are so misshapen and 
grotesque, that the response or result is but a roar of laughter, “ solvuntur risu 
tabula.” This doctor, we perceive, is now the hero of every dinner of every 
“* Chambre de Commerce ;” his toasts and his speeches, delivered in Norman French, 
are, we are told, considered the ne plus ulira of comic performance, especially 
towards the close of the banquet. He is now in Burgundy, a most industrious 
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labourer in the vineyard of his commission ; and enjoys such particular advan- 
tages in that way, that the functionary on the woolsack is said to cast a jealous 
eye on his missionary’s department, “ invidid rumpantur ut ilia Codri.” The 
whole affair is indicative of that sad mixture of anile imbecility and frothy 
ostentation so perceptible in all the doings of Utilitarianism and Whiggery. Of 
these commissioners, one and all, Phadrus has long ago given the prototype : 


“ Est ardelionum quedam Rome natio 
Trepidé concursans, occupata in otio, 
Gratis anhelans, multim agendo nihil agens.” 
So no more on that topic. 

The publication of this Prout Paper on the “ Songs of France” is intended 
by us, at this particular season, to have a salutary effect in counteracting the 
prevalent epidemic, which hurries away our population in crowds to Paris or 
Boulogne. By furnishing them here at home with French diet and a literary 
JSricassée, we hope to induce some, at least, to remain in the country, and to for- 
swear emigration. If our “ preventive check” succeed, we shall have deserved 
well of the shopkeepers in London and of our own watering-places, which natu- 
rally look up to us for protection and patronage. Indeed, we are sorry to find 
the Parisian mania so visibly on the increase, in spite of the strong animad- 


versions of Bombardinio, aided by the luminous notes of Sir Morgan. The girls 
will never listen to good advice — 


** Each pretty minx in her conscience thinks that nothing can improve her, 
Unless she sees the Tuilleries, and trips along the Louvre.” 


No! never in the memory of Recina has Regent Street suffered such com- 
plete depopulation. It hath emptied itself into the “ Boulevards.” We hope 
that our city friends will keep an eye on the Monument, lest it may elope from 
Pudding Lane to the “ Place Vendome :” and as to the preposterous idea of the 
Thames flowing into the Seine, we cannot yet anticipate so alarming a pheno- 


menon, although Juvenal has recorded a similar event as having occurred 
in his time — 
“ Totus in Tyberim defluxit Orontes.” 


But there is still balm in Gilead, there is still corn in Egypt. The “chest” 
in which old Prout hath left a legacy of hoarded wisdom to the children of men 
is open to us, for the comfort and instruction of our contemporaries. It is rich 
in consolation, and fraught with goodly maxims adapted to every state and stage 
of sublunary vicissitudes. The treatise of the celebrated Boéthius, De Consolatione 
Philosophicé, worked wonders in its day, and assuaged the tribulations of the 
folks in the dark ages. The sibylline books were consulted in all cases of emer- 
gency. Prout’s strong box rather resembleth the oracular portfolio of the Sibyl, 
imasmuch as it mostly containeth matters written in verse; and even in prose 
appeareth poetical. Versified apophthegms are always better attended to than 
mere prosaic crumbs of comfort; and we trust that the ‘* Songs of France,” 


which we are about to publish for the patriotic purpose above mentioned, may 
have the desired effect. 


‘“« Carmina vel clo possunt deducere lunam, 
Carmine Di superi placantur, carmine manes, 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim !” 


When Saul went mad, the songs of the poet David were the only effectual 
sedatives; and in one of that admirable series of homilies on Job, St. Chrysostom, 
to fix the attention of his auditory, breaks out in fine style: Pegs ov, ayaanrs, rns 
AaBidixns xibacgas avaxpovtmmsy TO ar.mixoy utros xa Tny avowsivny yours TaACIMWgIEY 
sirwpsy, xas ¢. 2. (Serm. ILI. in Job.) These French Canticles are, in Prout’s 
manuscript, given with accompaniment of introductory and explanatory observa- 
tions, in which they swim like water-fowl on the bosom of a placid and pellucid 
lake; and to each song there is underwritten an English translation, like the 
liquid reflection of the floating bird in the water beneath, so as to recall the 
beautiful image of Wordsworth, talking of a swan, which, according to the father 
of “ lake poetry,” 

* Floats double — swan and shadow.” 


Vale et fruere ! Oxiver Yorke. 





























































































































































































































































































Watergrasshill, Sept. 1833. 


I have lived among the French: in 
the freshest dawn of early youth, in 
the meridian hour of manhood’s ma- 
turity, my lot was cast and my lines 
fell on the pleasant places of that once 
happy land. Full gladly have I strayed 
among her gay hamlets and her hos- 
pitable chateaux, anon breaking the 
brown loaf of the peasant, and anon 
seated at the board of her noblemen 
and her pontiffs. I have mixed indus- 
triously with every rank and every de- 
nomination of her people, tracing as I 
went along the peculiar indications of 
the Celt and the Frank, the Normand 
and the Breton, the langue d’oui and 
the langue d’oc ; not at the same time 
overlooking the endemic features of 
unrivalled Gascony. The manufactur- 
ing industry of Lyons, the Gothic re- 
miniscences of Tours, the historic as- 
sociations of Orleans, the mercantile 
enterprise and opulence of Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, the emporium of the Le- 
vant, each claimed my wonder in its 
turn. It was a goodly scene! and, 
compared to the ignoble and debased 
generation that now usurps the soil, 
my recollections of anterevolutionary 
France are like dreams of an antedilu- 
vian world. And in those days arose 
the voice of song. The characteristic 
cheerfulness of the country found a 
vent for its superabundant joy in jo- 
cund carols, and music was at once 
the offspring and the parent of gaiety. 
Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, had 
seen the peasantry whom he so graphi- 
cally describes in that passage con- 
cerning a matriage-feast—a generous 
flagon, grace after meat, and a dance 
on the green turf under the canopy of 
approving heaven. Nor did the Irish 
heart of Goldsmith (who, like myself, 
rambled on the banks of the Loire and 
the Garonne with true pedestrian phi- 
losophy) fail to enter into the spirit of 
joyous exuberance which animated the 
inhabitants of each village through 
which he passed, poor and pennyless, 
but a poet; and he himself tells us 
thai, with his flute in his pocket, he 
might not fear to quarter himself on 
any district in the south of France, 
such was the charm of music to the 
ear of the natives in those happy days. 
It surely was not of France that the 
poetic tourist spoke when he opened 
his beautiful poem, The Traveller, by 
those sweet verses that tell of a lone- 
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liness little experienced on the banks 
of the Loire, however felt elsewhere — 
** Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow ; 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering 
Po,” &e. 
For Goldy, the village-maiden lit up 
her brightest smiles ; for him the tidy 
housewife, ‘on hospitable cares in- 
tent,” brought forth the wheaten loaf 
and the well-seasoned sausage: to 
welcome the foreign troubadour, the 
master of the cottage and of the vine- 
yard produced his best can of wine, 
never loath for an excuse to drain a 
cheerful cup with an honest fellow ; 
for, 
‘* Si bene commemini, cause sunt quin- 
que bibendi... 
Hospitis adventus, necnon decessus ejus- 
dem, 
Vel vini bonitas... vel quelibet altera 
causa.” 

All this buoyancy of spirits, all this 
plentiful gladness, found expression 
and utterance in the national music 
and songs of that period; which are 
animated and lively to excess, and 
bear testimony to the brisk current of 
feeling and the exhilarating influence 
from which they sprung. Each season 
of the happy year, each incident of 
primitive and rural life, each occur- 
rence in village history, was chronicled 
in uncouth rhythm, and chanted with 
choral glee. The baptismal holyday, 
the marriage epoch, the soldier's re- 
turn, the “ patron saint,” the harvest 
and the vintage, ‘le jowr des rois,” and 
“Je jour de Noel,’ each was ushered 
in with the merry chime of parish-bells 
and the extemporaneous outbreak of 
the rustic muse. And when mellow 
autumn gave place to hoary winter, 
the genial source of musical inspiration 
was not frozen up in the hearts of the 
young, nor was there any lack of tra- 
ditionary ballads derived from the me- 
mory of the old. 

“« Ici le chanvre préparé 

Tourne autour du fuseau Gothique, 

Et sur un banc mal assuré 
La bergére la plus antique 
Chante la mort du ‘ Balafré’ 

D’une voix plaintive et tragique.” 

‘* While the merry fireblocks kindle, 
While the gudewife twirls her spindle, 
Hark the song which, nigh the embers, 

Singeth yonder withered crone ; 
Well I ween that hag remembers 

Many a war-tale past and gone.” 


This characteristic of the inhabitants 
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of Gaul, this constitutional attachment 
to music and melody, has been early 
noticed by the writers of the middle 
ages, and remarked on by her histo- 
rians and philosophers. ‘The eloquent 
Salvian of Marseilles (a. p. 440), in his 
book on Providence (De Gubernatione 
Dei), says that his fellow-countrymen 
had a habit of drowning care and ba- 
nishing melancholy with songs: ‘ Can- 
tilenis infortunia sua solantur.” In 
the old jurisprudence of the Gallic 
code we are told, by lawyer De Mar- 
changy, in his excellent work, La Gaule 
Poetique, that all the goods and chat- 
tels of a debtor could be seized by the 
creditor, with the positive exception of 
any musical instrument, lyre, bagpipe, 
or flute, which happened to be in the 
house of misfortune; the lawgivers 
wisely and humanely providing a 
source of consolation for the poor devil 
when all was gone. We have still 
some enactments of Charlemagne in- 
terwoven in the labyrinthine intricacies 
of the capitularian law, having refer- 
ence to the minstrels of that period ; 
and the song of Roland, who fell at 
Roncesvaux with the flower of Gallic 
chivalry, is still sung by the grenadiers 
of France : 


“ Soldats Francois, chantons Roland, 
L’honneur de la chevalerie,” &c. &c. 


Or, as Sir Walter Scott will have it, in 
his Marmion (a couplet which, by the 
way, he afterwards unconsciously re- 
peated in his Rob Roy): 


“ O! for a blast of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabia’s echoes borne,” &c. 


During the crusades, the minstrelsy 
of France attained a high degree of 
refinement, delicacy, and vigour. Never 
were love-adventures, broken hearts, 
and broken heads, so plentiful. The 
novelty of the scene, the.excitement of 
departure, the lover’s farewell, the rap- 
ture of return, the pilgrim’s tale, the 
jumble of war and devotion, laurels 
and palm-trees — all these matters in- 
flamed the imagination of the trouba- 
dour, and ennobled the effusions of 
genius. Oriental landscape added a 
hew charm to the creations of poetry, 
and the bard of chivalrous Europe, 
transported into the scenes of volup- 
uous Asia, acquired a new stock of 
imagery: hence an additional chord 
Would vibrate on his lyre. Thiébault, 
comte de Champagne, who swayed the 
destinies of the kingdom under Queen 
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Blanche, while St. Louis was in Pa- 
lestine, distinguished himself not only 
by his patronage of the tuneful tribe, 
but by his own original compositions ; 
many of which I have overhauled 
among the MSS. of the King’s Library 
when [ was in Paris. Richard Ceur 
de Lion, whose language, habits, and 
character, belonged to Normandy, was 
almost as clever at a ballad as at the 
battle-axe: his faithful troubadour, 
Blondel, acknowledges his master’s 
competency in things poetical. But 
it was reserved for the immortal René 
d’Anjou, called by the people of Pro- 
vence le bon roy René, to confer splen- 
dour and éclat on the gentle craft, 
during a reign of singular usefulness 
and popularity. He was, in truth, a 
rare personage, and well deserved to 
leave his memory embalmed in’ the 
recollection of his fellow-countrymen. 
After having fought in his youth under 
Joan of Arc, in rescuing the territory 
of France from the grasp of her in- 
vaders, and subsequently in the wars 
of Scander Beg and Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, he spent the latter part of his 
eventful life in diffusing happiness 
among his subjects, and making his 
court the centre of refined and classic 
enjoyment. Aix in Provence was then 
the seat of civilisation, and the haunt 
of the muses; while to René is as- 
cribed the introduction and culture of 
the mulberry, and the consequent de- 
velopment of the silk-trade along the 
Rhone. To his fostering care the poetry 
of France is indebted for many of her 
best and simplest productions ; the 
rondeau, the madrigal, the triolet, the 
lay, the virelai, and other measures 
equally melodious. His own ditties 
(chiefly church hymns) are preserved 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi, in his own 
handwriting, adorned by his royal 
pencil with sundry curious enlumina- 
tions and allegorical emblems. 

A rival settlement for the “ sacred 
sisters’ was established at the neigh- 
bouring court of Avignon, where the 
temporary residence of the popes at- 
tracted the learning of Italy and of the 
ecclesiastical world. The combined 
talents of churchmen and of poets shone 
with concentrated effulgence in that 
most picturesque and romantic of cities, 
fit cradle for the muse of Petrarca, 
and the appropriate resort of every 
contemporary excellence. The pontific 
presence shed a lustre over this crowd 
of meritorious men, and excited a spirit 
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of emulation in all the walks of science, 
unknown in any other Eu n capi- 
tal: and to Avignon in those days 
might be applied the observation of a 
Latin poet concerning that small town 
of Italy which the residence of a single 
important personage sufficed to illus- 
trate : 
** Veios habitante Camillo, 
Illic Roma fuit.”— Lucan. 


The immortal sonnets of Laura’s lover, 

written in the polished and elegant 

idiom of Lombardy, had a perceptible 

effect in softening what was harsh and 

refining what was uncouth in the love- 

songs of the troubadours, whose lan- 
guage (not altogether obsolete in Pro- 

vence at the present time) bears a close 

affinity to the Italian. But this “ light 
of song,” however gratifying to the lover 
of literature, was but a sort of crepus- 
cular brightening, to herald in that 
glorious dawn of true taste and know- 
ledge which broke forth at the appear- 
ance of Francis I. and Leo X. Then 
it was that Europe’s modern songsters, 
modelling their lyric effusions on the 
imperishable odes of Anacreon and 
Horace, produced for the banquet and 
the bower, for the court and for the 
camp, strains of unparalleled sweetness 
and power. I have already enriched 
my papers with a specimen of the love- 
ditties which the amour of Francis and 
the unfortunate Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand gave birth to. The royal lover 
has himself recorded his chivalrous 
attachment in a song which is pre- 
served among the MSS. of the Duke 
of Buckingham in the Bibliotheque du 
Roy. It begins thus: 


“« Ores que je la tiens sous ma loy, 
Plus je regne amant que roy, 
Adieu, visages de cour!” &e. &c. &c. 


Of the songs of Henri Quatre, ad- 
dressed to Gabrielle d’Etrées, and of 
the ballads of Mary Stuart, it were 
almost superfluous to say a word ; 
but in a professed essay on so interest- 
ing a subject, it would be an unpar- 
donable omission not to mention two 
such illustrious contributors to the 
minstrelsy of France. 

From crowned heads the transition 
to Maitre Adam (the poetic carpenter) 
is rather abrupt: but he deserves most 
honourable rank among the tuneful 
brotherhood, and was full of wise saws 
in his day. Without quitting his hum- 
ble profession of a joiner, he published 
a volume of songs (Rheims, 1650) 
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under the modest title of Dry Chips 
and Oak Shavings from the Workshop 
of Adam Billaud. Some of these may 
be met in a paper of mine, headed 
“The Rogueries of Tom Moore.” 
Many of his staves are right well put 
out ofhand. But he had been pre- 
ceded by Clement Marot, a most cul- 
tivated poet, who had given the tone to 
French versification. From the pen of 
Marot I shall give some splendid pro- 
ductions before I conclude this series 
of remarks on the popular poetry of 
France. Maleherbe was also a capital 
lyric writer in the grandiose style, and 
at times very pathetic. Ronsard and 
Panard were queer fellows, and much 
to be laughed at. I shall not overlook 
the efforts of Dorat, Scuderi, Vade, 
Voiture, Racan, Boufflers, Florian, 
and Chaulieu, of the old school ; nor 
shall I omit to give specimens of 
Lamartine, André Chenier, Chateau- 
briand, and Delavigne, of the new race 
of melodists; all in their turn. But I 
cannot keep back for a moment longer 
my unbounded applause, or repress 
my enthusiastic admiration of one who 
has arisen in our days, to strike in 
France with a master-hand the lyre of 
the troubadour, and to realise in these 
utilitarian times all the fancied triumphs 
of bygone minstrelsy. Need I designate 
more fully the poet Béranger, who has 
created for himself a style of transcend- 
ant vigour and originality, and who has 
sung of war, love, and wine, in strains 
that would do honour to Blondel, 
Tyrteus, Pindar, or the Teian bard. 
He is now the genuine representative 
of Gallic poesy in her convivial, her 
amatory, her warlike, and her philo- 
sophic mood : and the plenitude of the 
inspiration that dwelt successively in 
the souls of all the songsters of ancient 
France seems to have transmigrated 
into Béranger, and found a fit recipient 
in his capacious and liberal mind : 
“* As = bright river, that from fall to 
a ’ 
In many a maze descending, bright in all, 
Finds some fair region, where, each laby- 
rinth past, 
In one full lake of light it rests at last.” 
Lalla Rookh. 


I cannot therefore resist the impulse 
which hurries me to the perpetration 
of an assault on the muse of Beranger, 
by translating him, nolens volens, into 
merry England. Wine is the grand 
topic with all poets (after the ladies); 
I shall therefore give his account of the 
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introduction of the grape into Burgundy 
and Champagne, effected through the 
instrumentality of the brave Brennus, 






Brennus, ou la Vigne plantée dans les 
Gaules. 







Brennus disait aux bons Gaulois, 
«« Célébrez un triomphe insigne ! 
Les champs de Rome ont payé mes 
exploits, 
Et jen rapporte un cep de vigne ; 
Privés de son jus tout-puissant 
Nous avons vaincus pour en boire, 
Sur nos coteaux que le pampre naissant 
Serve a couronner la victoire. 
















Un jour par ce raisin vermeil 
Des peuples vous serez l’envie ; 
Dans son nectar plein des feux du soliel 
Tous les arts puiseront la vie. 
Quittant nos bords favorisés, 
Mille vaisseaux iront sur l’onde 
Chargés de vins et de fleurs pavoisés, 
Porter la joye autour du monde. 
















Bacchus! embellis nos destins ! 
Un peuple hospitalier te prie, 
Fais qu’un proscrit, assis 4 nos festins, 
Oublie un moment sa patrie.” 
Brennous alors bennit les cieux, 
Creuse la terre avec sa lance, 
Plante la vigne! et les Gaulois joyeux 
Dans l’avenir ont vu “‘ La France!” 
















Such is the classical and profound 
range of thought in which Béranger 
loves to indulge, amid the unpretend- 
ing effusions of a professed drinking 
song; embodying the noblest and 
most patriotic aspirations in the simple 
form of an historical anecdote or a light 
and fanciful allegory. He abounds in 
philanthropic sentiments and generous 
outbursts of passionate eloquence, 
which come on the feelings unexpect- 
edly, and never fail to produce a cor- 
responding excitement in the heart of 
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the Celtic hero, and the ancestor of our 
Irish “ Brennans.” 


The Song of Brennus, or the Introduction 
of the Grape into France, 


Tune—* The night before Larry.” 


When Brennus came back here from 
Rome, 
These words he is said to have spoken : 
“ We have conquered, my boys! and 
brought home 
A sprig of the vine for a token! 
Cheer, my hearties ! and welcome to Gaul 
This plant, which we won from the foe- 
man ; 
’Tis enough to repay us for all 
Our trouble in beating the Roman ; 
Bless the gods! and bad luck to 
the geese! 
O! take care to treat well the fair 
guest, 
—_— the blasts of the north to protect 
er; 
Of your hillocks, the sunniest and best 
Make them hers, for the sake of her 
nectar. 
She shall nurse your young Gauls with 
her juice ; 
Give life to ‘ the arts’ in libations ; 
While your ships round the globe shall 
produce 
The goblet of joy for all nations — 
But the foe shall not taste of our 
cup! 


The poor exile who flies to our hearth 
Wine shall soothe, all his sorrows re- 
dressing ; 
For the vine is the parent of mirth, 
And to sit in its shade is a blessing.” 
So the soil Brennus dug with his lance, 
’Mid the crowd of Gaul’s warriors and 
sages ; 
And our forefathers grim, of gay France 
Got a glimpse through the vista of 
ages— 
And it gladdened the hearts of 
the Gauls! 
the listener. I shall shortly return to 
his glorious canticles; but meantime, 
as we are on the chapter of wine, by 
way of contrast to the style of Béranger, 
I may be allowed to introduce a drink- 
ing ode of a totally different character, 
and which, from its odd and original 
conceptions, its ingenious special 
pleading, and its harmless jocularity, 
I think deserving of notice. It is, 


besides, of more ancient date; and my 
English version has been therefore set 
to the old tune of “ Life let us cherish.” 
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Les Eloges de Eau. Wine debtor to Water. 


1] pleut! il pleut enfin! Rain best doth nourish 
Ft la vigne altérée Earth’s pride, the budding vine! 
Va se voir restaurée Grapes best will flourish 

Par un bienfait divin. On which the dewdrops shine. 

De l'eau chantons la gloire, Then why should water meet with scorn, 
On la meprise en vain, Or why its claim to praise resign ? 
C’est l’eau qui nous fait boire When from that bounteous source is born 

Du vin! du vin! du vin! The vine! the vine! the vine! 


C’est par l’eau, j’en conviens, Rain best disposes 
Que Dieu fit le déluge ; Earth for each blossom and each bud ; 
Mais ce souverain juge True, we are told by Moses, 

Mit le mal prés du bien! Once it brought on “a flood :’ 

Du déluge l’histoire But while that flood did all immerse, 
Fait naitre le raisin ; All save old Noah’s holy line, 

C’est l’eau qui nous fait boire — Pray read the chapter and the verse— 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! The vine is there! the vine! 


Ah! combien je jouis Wine by water-carriage 
Quand la riviére apporte Round the globe is “best conveyed ; 
Des vins de toute sorte Then why disparage 
Et de tous les pays! A path for old Bacchus made ? 
Ma cave est mon armoire — When in our docks the cargo lands 
A Vinstant tout est plein ; Which foreign merchants here consign, 
C’est l'eau qui nous fait boire— The vine’s red empire wide expands— 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! The vine! the vine! the vine! 


Par un tems sec et beau Rain makes the miller 
Le meunier du village, Work his glad wheel the livelong day ; 
Se morfond sans ouvrage, Rain brings the siller, 

Il ne boit que de l’eau ; And drives dull care away : 

I] rentre dans sa gloire For without rain he lacks the stream, 
Quand |’eau rentre au moulin ; And fain o’er watery cups must pine ; 

C’est l’eau qui lui fait boire But when it rains, he courts, I deem, 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! The vine! the vine! the vine! * 


Faut-il un trait nouveau ? Though all good judges 
Mes amis, je le guette ; Water’s worth now understand, 
Voyez a la guinguette Mark yon chiel who drudges 

Entrer ce porteur a’ eau ! With buckets in each hand ; 

Il y perd la memoire He toils with water through the town, 
Des travaux du matin ; Until he spies a certain “ sign,’ 

C’est l’eau qui lui fait boire Where entering, all his labour done, 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! He drains thy juice, O vine! 


Mais a vous chanter l’eau But pure water singing 
Je sens que je m’altére ; Dries full soon the poet’s tongue ; 
Donnez moi vite un verre So crown all by bringing 
Du doux jus du tonneau— A draft drawn from the bung 
Ce vin vient de la Loire, Of yonder cask, that wine contains 
Ou bien des bords du Rhin ; Of Loire’s good vintage or the Rhine; 
C’est l'eau qui nous fait boire Queen of whose teeming margin reigns 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! The vine! the vine! the vine! 

It must be acknowledged that not  gyric on the liquid element than our 
even Pindar himself, when he struck French songster. But it is not merely 
the glorious keynote of ’Agwrov wev d8ue, on water that the French have shewn 
poe ed a more complimentary pee more talent than the illustrious Beotian, 


* This idea, containing an apparent paradox, has been frequently worked up in 
the quaint writings of the Hooks aud Rogerses of the middle ages. There is an old 
Jesuit’s riddle, w ‘hich I learnt among other wise saws at their colleges, from which 
it will appear that this Miller is a regular Joe. 

Q. ‘* Suave bibo vinum quoties mihi suppetit unda; 
Undaque si desit, quid bibo?” 


R. * Tristis aquam!”— Prout. 
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for on horses also they have completely “ racing calendar,” or “ the sporting 
thrown him into the shade. This is magazine” of Greece, may be searched 
what I call fighting with the Grecian in vain for any thing superior in the 
cock on his own favourite dunghill, way of horse poetry. Homer may talk 
and beating him in his own stable-yard. — of his Hector —‘‘ ‘Exogos iarodamuoi”’— 
The “Olympic races” neverfurnisheda but the Tartar jockey from the river 
more sublime equestrian ode than the Don beats the Trojan hollow. Turpin’s 
celebrated song of the “Cossack to his “ black Bess” is the only modern 
horse,” by Béranger; and Pindar’s attempt that can be compared to 
















































LE CHANT DU COSAQUE. 
Air—‘ Dis-moi, soldat, dis-moi, t’en souviens-tu ?” 
Viens, mon coursier, noble ami du Cosaque, 
Vole au signal des trompettes du nord ; 
Prompt au pillage, intrépide a l'attaque, 
Préte sous moi, des ales 4 la mort. 
L’or n’enrichit ni ton frein, ni ta selle, 
Mais attends tout du prix de mes exploits : 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


La paix qui fuit m’abandonne tes guides, 
La vieille Europe a perdu ses remparts ; 
Viens de trésors combler mes mains avides, 
Viens reposer dans l’asile des arts, 
Retourne boire a la Seine rebelle, 
Oi, tout sanglant, tu t’es lavé deux fois : 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


Comme en un fort, princes, nobles, et prétres, 
Tous assiégés par leurs sujets souffrans, 
Nous ont crié: Venez, soyez nos maitres— 
Nous serons serfs pour demeurer tyrans ! 
J’ai pris ma lance, et tous vont devant elle 
Humilier, et le sceptre et la croix : 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


J’ai d’un géant vu le fantéme immense 
Sur nos bivouacs fixer un cil ardent ; 
11 s’écria: Mon régne recommence ! 
Et de sa hache il montrait l’Occident : 
Du roi des Huns c’était l’ombre immortelle ; 
Fils d’Attila, j’obéis a sa voix : 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fideéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


Tout cet éclat dont l'Europe est si fiére, 
Tout ce savoir qui ne la défend pas, 

S’engloutira dans les flots de poussiére 
Qu’autour de moi vont soulever tes pas. 

Efface, efface, en ta course nouvelle, 
Temples, palais, murs, souvenirs, et lois! 

Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 

Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 





THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 






Come, arouse thee up, my gallant horse, and bear thy rider on ! 
The comrade thou, and the friend, I trow, of the dweller on “ the Don.” 

Pillage and Death have spread their wings! *tis the hour to hie thee forth, 

And with thy hoofs an echo wake to the trumpets of the North! 

Nor gems nor gold do men behold upon thy saddle-tree ; 

But earth affords the wealth of lords for thy master and for thee. 

Then fiercely neigh, my charger grey —O! thy chest is proud and ample ; 

And thy hoofs shall prance o'er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 
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Europe is weak—she hath grown old —her bulwarks are laid low ; 
She is loath to hear the blast of war—she shrinketh from a foe. 
Come, in our turn, let us sojourn in her goodly haunts of joy — 
In the pillared porch to wave the torch, and her palaces destroy. 
Proud as when first thou slak’st thy thirst in the flow of conquered Seine, 
Aye shalt thou lave, within that wave, thy blood-red flanks again. 
Then fiercely neigh, my gallant grey—O! thy chest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 


Kings are beleaguer'd on their thrones by their own vassal crew ; 

And in their den quake.noblemen, and priests are bearded too ; 

And loud they yelp for the Cossacks’ help to keep their bondsmen down, 
And they think it meet, while they kiss our feet, to wear a tyrant’s crown! 
The sceptre now to my lance shall bow, and the crosier and the cross, 

All shall bend alike, when I lift my pike, and aloft ruat scerrre toss ! 


Then proudly neigh, my 


llant grey —O! thy chest is broad and ample ; 


And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 


In a night of storm I have seen a form! —and the figure was a GIANT, 
And his eye was bent on the Cossacks’ tent, and his look was all defiant ; 
Kingly his crest—and towards the West with his battle-axe he pointed ; 
And the “‘ form” I saw was Artita! of this earth the scourge anointed. 
From the Cossacks’ camp let the horseman’s tramp the coming crash announce ; 
Let the vulture whet his beak sharp set, on the carrion field to pounce. 
And proudly neigh, my charger grey—O ! thy chest is broad and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 


What boots old Europe’s boasted fame on which she builds reliance, 
When the North shall launch its avalanche on her works of art and science? 
Hath she not wept her cities swept by our hordes of swarming horses ? 
And tower and arch crushed in the march of our barbarian courses? 
Can we not wield our fathers’ shield? the same war-hatchet handle? 
Do our blades want length, or the reapers strength, for the harvest of the Vandal? 
Then proudly neigh, my gallant grey, for thy chest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 


In the foregoing glorious song of the 
Cossack to his horse, Béranger appears 
to me to have signally evinced that pe- 
culiar talent discoverable in most of his 
lyrical impersonations, which enables 
him so completely to identify himself 
with the character he undertakes to 
portray, that the poet is lost sight of 
in the all-absorbing splendour of the 
theme. Here we have the mind hurried 
away with irresistible grasp, and flung 
down among the wild scenery of the 
river Don, amid the tents of the Scy- 
thians and an encampment of the North. 
If we are sufficiently dull to resist the 
impulse that would transport our rapt 
soul to the region of the poet’s inspira- 
tion, still, even on the quiet tympanum 
of our effeminate ear, there cometh the 
sound of a barbarian cavalry, heard 
most fearfully distinct, thundering along 
the rapid and sonorous march of the 
stanza ; the terrific spectre of the King 
of the Huns frowns on our startled 
fancy; and we look on this sudden 
outpouring of Béranger’s tremendous 
poetry with the sensation of Virgil’s 
shepherd, awed at the torrent that 
sweeps down from the Apennines,— 


“* Stupet inscius alto 
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor.” 


There is more where that came from. 
And if instead of oriental imagery and 
“ barbaric pearl and gold,” camels, 
palm -trees, bulbuls, houris, frankin- 
cense, silver veils, and other gew- 
gaws with which Tom Moore has glut- 
ted the market of literature in his 
Lalla Rookh, we could prevail on our 
poetasters to use sterner stuff, to dig 
the iron mines of the North, and send 
their Pegasus to a week’s training 
among the Cossacks, rely on it we 
should have more vigour and energy in 
the bone and muscle of the winged 
animal. Our drawing-room poets, in- 
stead of taking tea and cake with Mrs. 
Norton, and eau sucrée with Lady 
Blessington, should partake of the 
rough diet and masculine beverage of 
this hardy tribe, whose cookery has 
been described in Hudibras, and of 
whom the swan of Mantua gently 
singeth with becoming admiration. 


** Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat 
equino.” 


Lord Byron is never more spirited 
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and vigorous than when he recounts 
the catastrophe of Mazeppa ; and in 
the whole of that sublime rhapsody, 
the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, canto 
the fourth, there is not a line (where 
all is breathing the loftiest enthusiasm 
and rapture) to be compared to his 
northern slave, his “ dying gladiator,” 


“Butchered to make a Roman holyday!” 


Oh! he is truly great, when, in the 
fulness of prophetic inspiration, he 
calls on the Goths to “arise and glut 
their ire!” However, I hope none 
will attempt to woo the muse of the 
North, unless poets of solid pretensions 
and capabilities: if Tom Moore were 
to present himself to the nymph’s no- 
tice, I fear he would catch a Tartar. 
This dissertation has led me away 
from the subject-matter of my essays, 
to which I faithfully return. The 
“Songs of France,” properly so called, 
exhibit a fund of inexhaustible good- 
humour, at the same time that they 
are fraught with the most exalted phi- 
losophy. Addison has endeavoured, 
in the Spectator, to emulate Cornelius 
i Lapide, by writing a “ commentary” 
on the ballad of Chevy Chace ; and the 
— is greatly indebted to him for 
vaving revealed the recondite value of 
that excellent old chant: but there is 
a French lyrical composition coeval 
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with the English ballad aforesaid, and 
containing at least an equal quantity 
of contemporary wisdom. The open- 
ing verses may give a specimen of its 
wonderful and profound range of 
thought. They run thus: 


“Le bon roy Dagobert 

Avait mis sa culotte a l’envers ; 
Le bon Saint Eloy 
Lui dit, ‘O mon roy ! 
Votre majesté 
S’est mal culotté !’ 

‘Eh bien,’ dit le roy Dagobert, 

‘ Ne faut-il pas que je le prennel’air?’”’* 


I do not, as in other cases, follow 
up this French quotation by a literal 
version of its meaning in English, for 
several reasons ; of which the principal 
is, that I intend to revert to the song 
itself in my second chapter, when I 
shall come to treat of “ frogs” and 
“wooden shoes.” But it may be well 
to instruct the superficial reader, that 
in this apparently simple stanza there 
is a deep ion aimed at the imbecility 
of the then reigning monarch; and 
that under the culotte there lieth much 
hidden mystery, to be one day ex- 
plained by one Sartor Resartus, pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh, a German phi- 
losopher. 

Confining myself, therefore, for the 
present, to wine, war, and love — this 


* Dagobert II., king of Australisie, or southern France, was conveyed away in 


his infancy to Ireland, according to the historians of the country, by orders of a 
designing maire du palais, who wished to get rid ofhim. (See Mezeray, Hist. de 
Fran. ; the Jesuit Daniel, Hist. Franc. ; and Abbé Mac Geoghehan, Hist. d’Irlande.) 
He was educated at the school of Lismore, so celebrated by the venerable Bede as a 
college of European reputation. His peculiar manner of wearing his clothes would 
seem to have been learned in Cork, where the jacket is not put on in the usual form 
adopted by the rest of mankind. As to St. Eloi, he was a brassfounder and a tinker, 
besides being a saint. He is the patron of the Dublin corporation guild of smiths, 
who call him (ignorautly) St. Eoi. This saint was a queer fellow and a good Latin 
poet. The king, one day, as he was going into his chariot, a machine of clumsy 
contrivance, drawn by four oxen in the style described by Boileau— 


** Quatre beufs attelés, d'un pas tranquil et lent, 
Promenaient dans Paris le monarque indolent ”— 


was, as usual, attended by his favourite, St. Eloi, and jokingly asked him to make a 
couplet extempore before the drive. Eloi (like Tom Moore) never made verses with- 
out stipulating for the wages of song ; and having got a promise of two oxen for his 
distich, he launched out into the following apostrophe— 


« Ascendit Dagobert, veniat bos unus et alter 
In nostrum stabulum : carpite nunc pabulum !” 


King Dagobert was not a bad hand at Latin verses himself, for he is supposed to 
have written that exquisite elegy sung at the mass for the dead in our liturgy — 
** Dies ire, Dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David eum sibylla,” &c. ; 


which has been translated by Dryden.—Provt. 
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being the categorical title of such songs 
as I choose to huddle together in this 
Jirst chapter—I proceed to give a 
notable war-song, of which the tune is 
well known throughout Europe, but 
the words and the poetry are on the 
point of being effaced from the super- 
ficial memory of this flimsy generation. 
By my recording them in these papers, 
posterity will not be deprived of their 
racy humour and exquisite naiveté: 
nor shall a future age be reduced to 
confess with the interlocutor in the 
Eclogues, “ numeros memini si verba 
tenerem.” Who has not hummed or 
whistled in his life-time the immortal 
air of Matsrovuck? And, alas! how 


many profane ideas have been asso- 
ciated with that classic tune! Still, if 


MALBROUCK. 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre, 

’N n’scait quand il reviendra (ter). 


Il reviendra a Paques, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Il reviendra a Paques, 

Ou a la Trinité (ter). 


La Trinité se passe, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
La Trinité se passe 

Malbrouck ne revient pas (ter). 


Madame monte a sa tour, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Madame monte 4 sa tour, 

Le plus haut qu’ on peut monter (ter). 


Elle voit venir un page, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Elle voit venir un page 

De noir tout habillé (ter). 


Mon page, 6 mon beau page, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Mon page, 6 mon beau page, 
Quelle nouvelle apportez ? (ter). 


La nouvelle que j'apporte, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
La nouvelle que j’apporte 

Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer (ter). 


Monsieur Malbrouck est mort, 
Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Monsieur Malbrouck est mort, 
Est mort et enterré * (ter). 


Je l’ai vu porter en terre 
Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
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the best antiquary, or the most univer- 
sally read general scholar in Great 
Britain, were called on to give the 
original poetic composition, such as it 
burst on the world in the decline of 
the classic era of Queen Anne and 
Louis XIV., I fear he would be unable 
to gratify the curiosity of an eager 
public in so interesting an inquiry. 
For many reasons, therefore, it is highly 
meet and proper that I should consign 
it to the imperishable tablets of these 
written memorials, which will one day 
be given to the general gaze: and 
here, then, followeth the song of the 
lamentable death of the illustrious John 
Churchill, which did not take place, 
by some mistake, but was nevertheless 
celebrated as follows : 


MALBROUCK. 


Malbrouck, the prince of commanders, 
Is gone to the war in Flanders ; 

His fame is like Alexander's ; 

But when will he come home? (ter.) 


Perhaps at Trinity Feast, or 
Perhaps he may come at Easter. 
Egad ! he had better make haste, or 
We fear he may never come (ter). 


For “ Trinity Feast” is over, 

And has brought no news from Dover ; 
And Easter is past, moreover ; 

And Malbrouck still delays (ter). 


Milady in her watch tower 

Spends many a pensive hour, 

Not knowing why or how her 

Dear lord from England stays (ter ). 


While sitting quite forlorn in 

That tower, she spies returning 

A page clad in deep mourning, 
With fainting steps and slow (ter). 


** O page, prithee, come faster ; 

What news do you bring of your master ? 
I fear there is some disaster, 

Your looks are so full of wo”’ (ter). 


** The news I bring, fair lady,’ 
With sorrowful accent said he, 
‘* Ts one you are not ready 

So soon, alas! to hear (ter). 


But since to speak I’m hurried,” 
Added this page, quite flurried, 
Malbrouck is dead and buried !”... 
(And here he shed a tear) (ter). 


** He’s dead! he’s dead as a herring! 
For I beheld his ‘ berring,’ 


* Idea taken from the eighteenth book of the Iliad, where the death of Patroclus 


is announced to Achilles : 


: * s 
Keiras Tlareox dros: vixuos On auPimarvorvTas 


Tupvow arae re yt rivet 
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Je l’ai vu porter en terre 
Par quatre officiers (ter). 


L’un portait son grand sabre, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
L’un portait son grand sabre, 
L’autre son bouclier (ter). 


Le troisiéme son casque, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
Le troisiéme son casque 

Panache renversé (ter). 


L’autre, je ne sgais pas bien, 

Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine, 
L’autre, je ne s¢ais pas bien, 

Mais je crois qu’il ne portait rien (ter), 


Such, O phlegmatic inhabitants of 
these countries! is the celebrated fu- 
neral song of Malbrouck. It is what 
we would in Ireland call a keen over 
the dead, with this difference, that the 
lamented deceased is, among us, gene- 
rally dead outright, with a hole in his 
scull; whereas the subject of the pa- 
thetic elegy of Monsieur was, at the 
time of its composition, both alive and 
kicking all before him. It may not 
be uninteresting to D’Israeli (who will 
find many other literary curiosities 
among my papers) to learn, that both 
the tune and the words were composed 
as a “lullaby” to set the infant dau- 
phin to sleep; and that, having suc- 
ceeded in his primary object of sopo- 
rific efficaey, to the poet or poetess (for 
some make Madame de Sevigné the 
authoress of Malbrouck, she being a 
sort of L. E. L. in her day) historical 
accuracy and verisimilitude were but 


minor considerations. 


L’ Epée de Damocles. 


De Damocles l’épée est bien connue, 
En songe a table il m’a semblé la 
voir ; 
Sous cette épée et menacante et nue, 
Denis l’ancien me forgait 4 m’asseoir. 
Je m’écriais que mon destin s’achéve — 
La coupe en main, au doux bruit des 
concerts, 
O vieux Denis, je me ris de ton glaive, 
Je bois, je chante, et je siffle tes 
vers! 


“ Que du mépris la haine au moins me 
sauve !” 
Dit ce pédant, qui rompt un fil leger ; 
Le fer pesant tombe sur ma téte chauve, 
J’entends ces mots, ‘‘ Denis scait se 
venger !”” 


Me voila mort et poursuivant mon 
reve — 

La coupe en main, je répéte aux 
enfers, 
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And four officers transferring 
His corpse away from the field (ter). 


One officer carried his sabre, 

And he carried it not without labour, 
Much envying his next neighbour, 
Who only bore a shield (ter). 


The third was helmet-bearer — 
That helmet which on its wearer 
Filled all who saw with terror, 
And covered a hero’s brains (ter). 


Now, having got so far, I 
Find that (by the Lord Harry !) 
The fourth is left nothing to carry ; 


So there the thing remains” (ter). 


There is nothing like variety in a 
literary composition ; and as we have 
just given a war-song, or a lullaby, we 
shall introduce a different subject, to 
avoid monotony and to break the uni- 
formity of our essay. We shall there- 
fore give the poet Béranger’s famous 
ode to Dr. Lardner, concerning his 
Cyclopedia ; which is little known to 
the British public, but is highly de- 
serving of notice. The occasion which 
gave rise to this lyric effusion was the 
recent trip Sf Dionysius Lardner to 
Paris, and his proposal (conveyed 
through Dr. Bowring) to Béranger, of 
a handsome remuneration, if the poet 
would say a good word about his 
Cabinet Cyclopedia; or, as Dr. Bow- 
ring translated it, “son Encyclopédie 
des Cabinets” (query, d’ Aisance ?) 
Lardner gave the poet a dinner on the 
strength of the expected commendatory 
poem, when the following song was 
composed after the third bottle : 


The Dinner of Dionysius. 


O! who hath not heard of the sword 
which old Dennis 
Hung over the head of a stoic? 
And how the stern sage bore that terrible 
menace 
With a fortitude not quite heroic? 
There’s a Dennis the ‘‘ tyrant of Cecily ” 
hight, 
(Most sincerely I pity his lady, ah!) 
Now this Dennis is doomed for his sins 
to indite 
A “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


He pressed me to dine, and he placed on 
my head 
An appropriate garland of poppies ; 
And, lo! from the ceiling there hung by 
a thread 
A bale of unsaleable copies. 
‘* Puff my writings,” he cried, ‘‘ or your 
skull will be crushed !” 
“* That I cannot,” Lanswered, with honesty 
flushed, 
TI 
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O vieux Denis, 
glaive, 
Je bois, je chante, 
vers ! 


je me ris de ton 


et je siffle tes 


So adieu, Dr. Lardner, for the pre- 
sent, ass in presenti; and turn we to 
other topics of song. 

In this “ Ode to Dr. Lardner,” the eye 
ofthe connoisseur has no doubt detected 
sundry latent indications of the poet’s 
wonderful cleverness and consummate 
drollery; but it is in ennobling so in- 
significant a subject, by a reference to 
historical anecdote and classic allegory, 
that the delicate tact and singular abi- 
lity of Béranger are to be admired. 
It will be in the recollection of every 
reader of the elegant and polished fa- 
bulist of Rome, the ingenuous Phedrus, 
that he greatly commends the Greek 
troubadour, Simonides of Cos, for his 
poetical stratagem, when hired to sing 
the praise of some obscure candidate 
for the honours of the Olympic race- 
course. The bard, finding no material 
for verse in the life of his vulgar hero, 
launched forth into an encomium on 
Castor and Pollux, those twin-brothers 
of the olden turf, from whom he ever 
afterwards derived good luck and ce- 
lestial patronage. But further to illus- 
trate this grand feature in the songs of 
Béranger, and this predominant pro- 
pensity of the French poet, I will now 
give a most beautiful exemplification 
of his talent in dignifying a most 
homely subject, by the admixture of 
Greek and Roman associations. The 
Freuch original is rather too long to 
be transcribed here; and as my trans- 
lation is not, in this case, a literal ver- 
sion, I do apologise for omitting to give 
it place. The ast stanza 1 do not 
pretend to understand rightly, so I 
put it at the bottom of the page in a 
note,* hoping that my readers may 
not be so blind as I confess myself to 
be as to this intricate and enigmatical 
passage of the ode. 
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‘«Be yourname DionysiusorThady, ah! 
Old Dennis, my boy, though I were to 
enjoy 
But one glass and one song, still one laugh, 
loud and long, 
I should have at your Cyclopedia.” 


“€ GOOD DRY LODGINGS,” 
According to Béranger, Songster. 
My dwelling is ample, 
And I’ve set an example 
For all lovers of wine to follow ; 
If my home you should ask, 
I have drained out a cask, 
And I dwell in the fragrant hollow f 
A disciple am I of Diogenes — 
O ! his tub a most classical lodging is! 
’Tis a beautiful alcove for thinking ; 
’Tis, besides, a cool grotto for drinking : 
Moreover, the parish throughout 
You can readily roll it about. 
O! the birth 
For a lover of mirth 
To revel in jokes and to lodge in ease, 
Is the classical tub of Diogenes ! 


In politics I’m no adept, 
And into my tub when I’ve crept 

They may canvass in vain for my vote. 
For besides, after all the great cry and 

hubbub, 
Reform gave no ten-pound franchise to 
my tub; 

So your bill I don’t value a groat! 
And if that base idol of filth and vulg arity, 
Adored now-a-days,and yclept Popularity, 

Should come 
To my home, 
And my hogshead’s bright aperture 
darken, 
Think not to such summons I’d hearken. 
No! I'd say to that Goule grim and gaunt, 
Vile phantom avaunt! 
Get thee out of my sight! 
For thy clumsy opacity shuts out the light 
Of the gay glorious sun 
From my classical tun, 
Where a hater of cant and a lover of fun 
Fain would revel in mirth, and would 
lodge in ease — 
The classical tub of Diogenes ! 


In the park of St. Cloud there stares at 
you 
A fine Grecian statue 
Of my liege the philosopher cynical : 


* The passage which Prout pretends he cannot understand is as follows in 


Béranger : 


the old rogue has translated it most faithfully — 


**O Diogéne! sous ton manteau, 
Libre et content, je ris, je bois, sans gene ; 
Libre et content, je roule mon tonneau ! 
Lanterne en main, dans ]’Athénes moderne, 


Chercher un homme est un dessein fort beau ; 
Mais quand le soir voit briller ma lanterne, 
C’est aux amours qu’elle sert de flambeau.” 
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There he stands on a pinnacle, 

And his lantern is placed on the ground, 
While with both eyes fixed wholly on 
That favourite haunt of Napoleon, 

«A man,” he exclaims, “ by the powers 

I have found !” 

But for me, when at eve I go sauntering, 

On the boulevards of Athens, “ Love” 

carries my lantern ; 

And, egad ! though I walk most demurely, 

For a man I’m not looking full surely : 
Nay, I’m sometimes brought drunk 

home, 

Like honest Jack Reeve, or like honest 

TomD*e** 8 
O! the nest 
For a lover of jest 
To revel in fun and to lodge in ease, 
Is the classical tub of Diogenes ! 


So much for the poet’s capability of 
embellishing what is low and vulgar 
by the magic wand of antique recol- 
lections : proprie communia dicere is a 
secret as rare as ever, and none but 


LE PIGEON MESSAGER. 
Chanson, 1822. 


L’ Ai brillait, et ma jeune maitresse 
Chantait les dieux dans la Gréce oubliés ; 
Nous comparions notre France a la Gréce, 
Quand un pigeon vint s’abattre 4 nos 
pieds. 
Neris découvre un billet sous son aile ; 
Il le portait vers des foyers chéris— 
Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 


Il est tombé, las d’un trop-long voyage ; 
Rendons-lui vite et force et liberté. 

D’un traffiquant remplit-il le message ? 
Va-t-il d’amour parler a la beauté ? 
Peut-étre il porte au nid qui le rappelle 
Les derniers veux d’infortunés proscrits-— 
Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 


Mais du billet quelques mots me font 
croire 

Qu’il est en France a des Grecs apporté ; 

Il vient d’ Athénes ; il doit parler degloire ; 

Lisons-le donc par droit de parenté— 

“Athénes est libre!” Amis, quelle nou- 
velle! 

Que de lauriers tout-d-coup refleuris — 

Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 

Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 


Athénes est libre ! Ah! buvonsala Gréce! 
Naris, voici de nouveaux demi-dieux! 
L’Europe en vain,tremblante de vieillesse, 
Déshéritait ces ainés glorieux. 

lls sont vainqueurs! Athénes, toujours 

4 belle, 

N’est plus vouée au culte des débris !— 
Bois dans.ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 
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genuine fellows, such as Byron, Ho- 
race, Scott, and Béranger, were in 
possession of this valuable tradition. 
When Hercules took a distaff in hand, 
he made but a poor spinner, and broke 
all the threads, to the great amusement 
of his mistress; but Béranger would 
have gracefully gone through even that 
minor accomplishment, at the same 
time that the war-club and the battle- 
axe lost nothing of their power when 
wielded by his hand. Such is the 
amazing versatility of genius ! 

Can any thing be found in the whole 
range of sentimental rhapsodies and 
tender effusions of mingled love, en- 
thusiasm, and patriotism, to compare 
with the following beautiful ode of this 
songster of * the tub,’ who herein 
shews most strikingly with what fa- 
cility he can diversify his style, vary 
his tone, and run “ through each mood 
of the lyre while a master in all ?” 


THE CARRIER-DOVE OF ATHENS. 
A Dream, 1822. 


Ellen sat by my side, and I held 

To her lip the gay cup in my bower, 
When a bird at our feet we beheld, 

As we talked of old Greece in that hour; 
And his wing bore a burden of love, 

To some fair one the secret soul telling— 
O drink of my cup, carrier dove ! 

And sleep on the bosom of Ellen, 


Thou art tired—rest awhile, and anon 
Thou shalt soar, with new energy thrilling, 
To the land of that far-off fair one, 

If such be the task thou’rt fulfilling ; 
But perhaps thou dost waft the last word 
Of despair, wrung from valour and duty— 
Then drink of my cup, carrier bird ! 

And sleep on the bosom of Beauty. 


Ha! these lines are from Greece! Well 
I knew 

The loved idiom! Be mine the perusal. 

Son of France, I’m a child of Greece too; 

And a kinsman will brook no refusal. 

‘* Greece is free!” all the gods have con- 
curred 

To fill up our joy’s brimming measure— 

O drink of my cup, carrier bird! 

And sleep on the bosom of Pleasure. 


Greece is free! Let us drink to that land, 
To our elders in fame! Did ye merit 
Thus to struggle alone, glorious band ! 
From whose sires we our freedom inherit? 
Those old glories, which kings would 
destroy, 

Greece regains, never, never to lose ’em ! 
O drink of my cup, bird of joy ! 
And sleep on my Ellen’s soft bosom. 
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Athénes est libre! O, muse des Pindares, 
Reprends ton sceptre, et ta lyre, et ta 
voix ! 

Athénes est libre, en dépit des barbares ! 
Athénes est libre, en dépit de nos rois! 
Que lunivers toujours, instruit par elle, 
Retrouve encore Athénes dans Paris — 
Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 


Beau voyageur du pays des Hellenes, 
Répose-toi; puis vole a tes amours ! 
Vole, et bientét, reporté dans Athénes, 
Reviens braver et tyrans et vautours. 

A tant des rois dont le tréne chancéle, 
D’un peuplelibre apporte encore les cris— 
Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris. 


Afier this specimen of Béranger’s 
poetic powers in the sentimental line, 
{ shall take leave of him for the re- 
mainder of this chapter; promising, 
however, to draw largely on his in- 
exhaustible exchequer when next I 
levy my contributions on the French. 
But I cannot get out of this refined 
and delicate mood of quotations with- 
out indulging in the luxury of one 
more ballad, an exquisite one, from 


PRIEZ POUR MOI. 
Octobre, Neuilly, 1820. 


Dans la solitaire bourgade, 
Revant a ses maux tristement, 
Languissait un pauvre malade, 
D‘un mal qui le va consumant : 
Il disait, * Gens de la chaumieére, 
Voici V’heure de la priére, 
Et le tintement du beffroi ; 
Vous qui priez, priez pour moi ! 


ROMANCE. 


Mais quand vous verrez la cascade 

S’ombrager de sombres rameaux, 
Vous direz, ‘ Le jeune malade 

Est deélivré de tous ses maux.’ 
Alors revenez sur cette rive, 
Chanter la complainte naive, 

Et quand tintera le beffroi, 

Vous qui priez, priez pour moi! 


Ma compagne, ma seule amie, 
Digne objet d’un constant amour ! 
Je lui avais consacré ma vie, 
Heélas! je ne vis qu’un jour! 
Plaignez-la, gens de la chaumieére, 
Lorsque, a l’heure de la priére, 
Elle viendra sous le beffroi ; 
Vous qui priez, priez pour moi!” 


* It would be an insult to the classic scholar to remind him that Béranger has 
taken the hint of this song from Anacreon’s Egacuin wtAsie woley wrolsy weracous, ode 15, 
(juxta cod, Vatic.)—Provr. 


of France. [October, 
Muse of Athens! thy lyre quick resume ! 
None thy anthem of freedom shall hinder; 
Give Anacreon joy in his tomb, 

And gladden the ashes of Pindar! 
Ellen! fold that bright bird to thy breast, 
Nor permit him henceforth to desert you— 
O drink of my cup, winged guest! 

And sleep on the bosom of Virtue. 


Sut no, he must hie to his home, 
To the nest where his bride is awaiting ; 
And again to our climate he’ll come, 
The young glories of Athens relating, 
The baseness of kings to reprove, 
To blush our vile rulers compelling ! — 
And come, drink of my goblet, O dove ! 
And sleep on the breast of my Ellen.* 


the pen of my favourite Millevoye. 
Poor young fellow! he died when full 
of promise in early life; and these are 
the last lines his pale hand traced on 
paper, a few days before he expired 
in the pretty village of Neuilly, near 
aris, whither he had been ordered by 
the physician, in hopes of prolonging 
by country air a life so dear to the 
muses, Listen to the notes of the 
swan ! 


PRAY FOR ME. A BALLAD. 


By Millevoye, on his Death-bed at the 
Village of Neuilly. 


Silent, remote, this hamlet seems ; 
How hushed the breeze! the eve how 
calm ! 
Light through my dying chamber beams, 
But hope comes not, nor healing balm. 
Kind villagers! God bless your shed ! 
Hark! ’tis for prayer—the evening bell ; 
Oh, stay! and near my dying bed, 
Maiden, for me your rosary tell ! 


When leaves shall strew the waterfall, 
In the sad close of autumn drear, 
Say, ‘‘ The sick youth is freed from all 

The pangs and wo he suffered here.” 
So may ye speak of him that’s gone ; 

But when your belfry tolls my knell, 
Pray for the soul of that lost one — 

Muiden, for me your rosary tell! 


Oh! pity her, in sable robe, 
Who to my grassy grave will came ; 
Nor seek a hidden wound to probe — 
She was my love !—point out my tomb ; 
Tell her my life should have been hers— 
"Twas but a day !—God’s will ! —'tis 
well : 
But weep with her, kind villagers ! 
Maiden, for me your rosary tell! 
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Simple, unaffected, this is true poet- 
ry, and goes to the heart. One ballad 
like the foregoing is worth a cart-load 
of soi-disant pathetic elegies, monodies, 
soliloquies, melodies, and “ bards le- 
gacies:” a propos, talking of melodies, 
I just now recollect one in Tommy’s 
own style, which it would be a pity to 
keep from him ; indeed, only for his late 
conduct, [would have enclosed it tohim, 
and allowed him to pass it offas his own, 
in the same way as forty other French 














LE SABLE. 








La poudre qui dans ce cristal 
Le cours des heures nous retrace, 

Lorsque dans un petit canal, 
Souvent elle passe et repasse, 





Fut Ronsard, qui, un jour, morbleu ! 
Par les beaux yeux de sa Clytandre 
Soudain fut transformé en feu, 
Et il n’en reste que la cendre. 








Cendre ! qui ne t’arrétes jamais, 
Tu temoigneras une chose, 

C’est qu’ayant vu de tels attraits, 
Le cceur onqués ne repose. 


Now who, after this magnificent 
sample of French gallantry, will refuse 
to that merry nation the sceptre of su- 
premacy in the department of love- 
songs and amorous effusions? Indeed, 
the language of polite courtship, and 
the dialect of soft talk, is so redolent 
among us of French origin and Gallic 
associations, that the thing speaks for 
itself. Any one who talks to the 
ladies must adopt French phraseology. 
The servant-maid in the court of Pilate 
found out Peter to be from Galilee by 
his accent; and so may the dialect of 
France be traced in all the forms and 
modes of speech employed in address- 
ing the fair. Petits soins —air distingué 
—fuite au tour—naiveté—billet doux— 
affaire de ceur—boudoir, &c. &e.,and a 
thousand other expressions, have crept, 
in spite of us, into our every-day usage. 
It was so of old with the Romans in 
reference to Greek, which was the fa- 
vourite conversational vehicle of gallan- 
try among the dandies of the Via sacra: 
at least we have [to say nothing of 
Juvenal] the authority of that excellent 
critic, Quintilian, who informs us that 
his contemporaries, in their sonnets to 
the Roman ladies, stuffed their verses 
with Greek terms. I think his words 
are, “* Tanto est sermo Grecus Latino 
jucundior, ut nostri poeta, quoties carmen 
dulce esse voluerunt, illorum id nomin- 
ibus exornent.” (Quintil. XII. cap. 
10, sec. 33.) Our own Quintilian, 
Addison, has a curious paper in his 
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compositions which he has had the 
effrontery to claim as his original pro- 
perty. To save him the trouble of 
translating it into Moorish rhyme, I 
have done the job myself; and it may 
challenge competition with his best 
concetti and most captivating similes, 
The song is from an old troubadour 
called Pierre Ronsard, from whom 
Tommy has picked up many a good 
thing ere now. 


THE HOUR*-GLASS. 


Dear Tom, d’ye see the rill 
Of sand within this phial? 
It runs like in a mill, 
And tells time like a dial. 
That sand was once Ronsard, 
Till Fanny Dyke looked at him. 
Her eye burnt up the bard : 
He’s pulverised! an atom! 
Now, at this tale so horrid, 
Bards! learntokeep yoursmile hid, 
For Fanny’s zone is ** torrid,” 
And fire is in her eyelid. 


Spectator, complaining of the great 
number of military terms imported, 
during the Marlborough campaigns, 
from the fighting dictionary of France : 
the influx of this slang he considered 
as a great disgrace to his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and as a badge of foreign con- 
quest not to be tolerated. Nevertheless, 
“ chevauxr de frise,” “ hors de combat,” 
“ aide de camp,” “ depét,” “ état major,” 
“ brigade,” and a host of other Jocu- 
tions, have taken such root in our soil, 
that it were vain to murmur at the 
circumstance of their foreign growth. 
So it is with the manual of love: it is 
replete with the idiom of France; and 
there is no use in denying the supe- 
riority of that versatile tongue for the 
purposes of bamboozling the gentler 
portion of the creation. I might tri- 
umphantly refer to its effect as in- 
stanced in the visit of the Fudge Fa- 
mily to Paris, one of Tommy’s hap- 
piest efforts at humour; but I intend 
returning to the subject in a fresh 
chapter. 

Meantime, I think it but fair to 
make some compensation to the French 
for all the sentimental matters we have 
derived from their vocabulary ; and I 
therefore conclude this first essay on 
the “ Songs of France”’ by giving them 
a specimen of our own love-ditties, 
translated as well as my old hand can 
render the young feelings of passionate 
endearment into appropriate French 
expression : 
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WADE, 


Meet me by moonlight alone, 
And then I will tell you a tale 
Must be told by the light of the moon, 
In the grove at the end of the vale. 
O remember! be sure to be there ; 
Forthough dearly themoonlightI prize, 
I care not for all in the air 
If I want the sweet light of thine eyes. 
Then meet me by moonlight alone. 


Daylight was made for the gay, _ [free ; 
For the thoughtless, the heartless, the 
But there’s something about the moon’s ray 
That’s dearer to you, love, and me. 
Oh! be sure to be there ; for I said 
I would shew to the night-flowers their 
queen, 
Nay, turn not aside that sweet head — 
’Tis the fairest that ever was seen. 
Then meet me by moonlight alone. 


If an English love-song can be so 
easily rendered into the plastic lan- 
guage of France by one to whom that 
flexible and harmonious idiom was not 
native (though hospitable) what must 


Dinner to Earl Grey. 


[Octcber, 


ABBE DE PROUT. 


Viens au bosquet, ce soir, sans témoin, 

Dans le vallon, au clair de la lune ; 
Ce que Ion t'y dira n’a besoin 

Ni de jour ni d’oreille importune. 
Mais surtout rends-toi la sans faillir, 

Car la lune a bien moins de lumiére 
Que l'amour n’en sgait faire jaillir 

De ta languissante paupiere. 

Sois au bosquet au clair de la lune. 


Pour les cceurs sans amour le jour luit, 
Le soleil aux froids pensers préside ; 
Mais la pale clarté de la nuit 
Favorise l’amant et le guide. 
Les fleurs que son disque argentin 
Colore, en toi verront leur reine. 
Quoi! tu baisses ce regard divin, 
Jeune beauté, vraiment souveraine ? 
Rends-toi la donc au clair de lalune. 


be its capabilities in the hands of those 
masters of the Gallic lyre, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Delavigne, and Bé- 
ranger. To their effusions I shalt 
gladly dedicate another paper. 


DINNER TO EARL GREY. 


We intended to have given an article 
on the great Whig dinner in Edin- 
burgh, but we find we are too late ; 
eur newspaper friends have already 
sufficiently dissected that foul feast, 
and the Whigs are silent. As a poli- 
tical event it was wholly unimportant, 
except as a failure. The only point 
on which we wished any information 
was avoided carefully by the speakers. 
We knew already all the immense 
merits of the ministry in having car- 
ried Reform; we had heard of the 
opening of the China trade at least a 
hundred times; the emancipation of 
the blacks had been sufficiently forced 
upon our attention: it would be im- 
possible to deny that the varied excel- 
lencies and humanities of the new 
Poor-law Bill have not been duly 
pointed out, by the most disinterested 
authorities, to the public: of law re- 
form, a very adequate quantity has 
been already spoken ;—=in short, no- 
body can complain that any measure 
which my Lord Brougham and Vaux 
takes under his patronage is not talked 
about, and most bountifully bethumped 
with words: and we did not want to 
hear any more about these topics. On 
the other hand, we are not so unrea- 
sonable in our Toryism as to expect 
that the Whig actors would hint at 


the ticklish state of our foreign rela- 
tions —the agricultural distresses, all 
but admitted by their own packed 
House of Commons—the dilemmas of 
Lord Althorp—the blundering of Lord 
Palmerston — the indiscretion of Mr. 
Littleton — the failure of all attempts 
to pacify Ireland by the most uncon- 
ditional surrender of every thing En- 
glish or civilised ; in short, we should 
not have called upon the spouters at 
the Edinburgh dinner to touch upon 
any of those public topics which would 
tell against their own politics: but 
surely there was one thing expected from 
the abouchement of Lords Brougham 
and Grey. The speeches of Lord 
Durham may be very fine, but though 
it was diverting enough to hear him 
contradicting his quondam colleague, 
the lord chancellor, in good set terms, 
and receiving for so doing the thanks 
of Sir John Hobhouse and Mr. Ellice, 
who are still colleagues of that very 
noble and learned person, we do not 
find any thing in his oratory which we 
have not heard and read much better 
done, fifty or five hundred times al- 
ready. It was not assuredly for the 
purpose of being served with repeti- 
tions of what we might have any morn- 
ing or evening of the week, in any 
average Whig paper, for sevenpence, 
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that the whole of Scotland was swept 
to muster up a company at the Calton 
Hill dinner. It was not to hear Lord 
Grey lament that sudden access of old 
age, of which, as Cobbett justly re- 
marks, we heard not a word six months 
ago; and the disease arising from which 
is sO capricious as to permit him 
who suffers under it to travel speech- 
making throughout the country, while 
it incapacitates him from sitting quietly 
in Downing Street, folding and un- 
folding papers. It was not to hear 
Lord Brougham confirm or contradict 
(both are matters of equal easiness to 
him) what he had been spouting for 
weeks before in the various companies 
in which, whether drunk or sober, he 
had buffooned. This was not what 
we looked for — 
*“ Oh, no! it was something more 
exquisite still !” 

We expected that either Lord Grey or 
Lord Brougham, or both, would have 
done something towards explaining the 
reasons why Lord Grey left office — 
whether the rumours generally spread, 
and spread apparently on good autho- 
rity, of his having been supplanted by 
treachery and falsehood, had any found- 
ation—whether the charges brought by 
Lord Howick in parliament, and the 
stories current in every club in Lon- 
don, or other places where “ men do 
congregate,” were true in whole or part. 
This was what was looked for, but 
this did not come. All that was said 
at the dinner was nothing better or 
worse than what might have been said 
at a Cambridge debating society, or 
any other aggregation of idiots. The 
most careless observer of the proceed- 
ings noticed that Lords Grey and 
Brougham were as cold to one another 
as the dinner which was set before 
them; or, rather, which it was in- 
tended should be set before them, for 
it was demolished before they appeared. 
And the most idle reader must observe 
that in their speeches, the only thing 
which could give interest to the feast 
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was but hastily alluded to, in a manner 
most vague and ineffective. They 
fairly kept shy of one another. 

In this point of view, then, nothing 
could be of less consequence than the 
dinner. It was, however, to be of 
great importance, from the attendance 
of all that was valuable in Scotland. A 
vast assemblage was expected, and a 
vast assemblage came. But of those 
who came, where were the nobility of 
Scotland? Not half-a-dozen. The 
gentry of Scotland? Not fifty. The 
learned or educated classes of Scot- 
land—those who reflect honour upon 
the country for science, literature, art ? 
Not one. Who then were there? All 
the placemen that could be mustered 
—the expectants of jobs — the bailies 
from the towns within reach — the 
hungry writers of Edinburgh — the 
sweepings and offscourings of Whig- 
gery—the dirty creatures that were 
supplied with eleemosynary tickets 
for huzzaing. A fouler congregation 
never rendered the air fetid than the 
congregation at the Calton Hill. All 
parties agree that their conduct in 
tearing the dinner to pieces before the 
arrival of their guests, and their bru- 
tally blackguard behaviour after the 
few gentlemen who ventured among 
them had departed, have set down this 
meeting as something below what we 
could conceive of the ordinary rabble of 
St. Giles’s. There must, indeed be a 
great fund of low bestiality in Scot- 
land, in spite of all that Sir Walter has 
written about the country; but then 
Sir Walter lived among its gentlemen, 
and was hated mortally by such 
rabble as those who assembled at the 
Calton Hill dinner. 

Taking all this into consideration, 
we did not think them worth an ar- 
ticle ; but as a friend of ours has sent us 
a ballad, we do not see why we should 
not print it. It is doggerel; but we 
flatter ourselves it is quite as good as 
the occasion deserves. Here then fol- 
lows 


THE EATING OF EDINBURGH. 


BEING A TRAGICAL BALLAD, SETTING FORTH HOW OLD GREY WENT TO DINE 
WITH THE MODERN ATHENIANS, AND HOW THEY ATE THE 
DINNER BEFORE IT BEGAN. 


Written in ballad metre by me, Morcan O’Douenrty, in the year of Grace 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-four. 


God prosper long our noble Grey, 
Our Brougham and Durham all! 
But a woful dinner-match there did 


In Edinburgh befall. 
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Kicked out of place, the erl-king took 
From Downing Street his way — 

The Greys may rue, that are unborn, 
The kicking out of Grey. 


“ Wo with the hour, the fatal hour, 
That e’er it was my doom 

To sit within a cabinet, 
Or e’en within a room, 

In company with such a rogue 
As that plebeian Brougham !” 


And sweet Lord Howick said the same, 
In his own delightful style ; 

But Brougham he only cocked his nose, 
And laughed out all the while. 


“ O once you offered me, Gaffer Grey ! 
Attorney for to be ; 

And I shall do as kind a thing 
Now you are of low degree : 

For I shall offer you, my lord, 
To be Privy-seal to me.” 


So Grey he looked as blank and grim 
As if he had seen that head, 

Which, bloody and gory, looks on him, 
Whene’er he goes to bed. 


“ T’ll go away to the faithful north, 
And Durham he too will go; 

When in, I found him of little worth — 
But now I’m levelled low, 


And his Radical talk may buoy me up, 
And plague those I left behind ; 

And I'll soap and butter, with civil speech, 
Every man that may be kind.” 


“ Oh, ho!” said Brougham, “ so Grey is gone, 
A speeching tour to try! 

He may think himself smart, but soon I’ll prove 
He’s not so far north as I.” 


So Grey he went, and Grey he wept, 
And Grey he piped his eye ; 

And he told all the people of the north 
How he served them gallant-lye — 


How he carried Reform by sap and storm, 
In spite of Tory rage ; 

And he was now a weak old man, 
In the seventy-first year of his age. 


And all the old women, where’er he went, 
Wept to see old Grizzle weep ; 

And the men, when they heard his woful tale, 
In their nightcaps snored asleep. 


But Brougham he ordered post-horses out, 
And away to the north went he ; 

And his tongue for a minute never stopped, 
From Islington to Dundee. 


He spoke, and he — the live-long length 


Of the live-long Great North Road ; 
And there was not a post-boy who did not feel 
That the schoolmaster was abroad. 
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He talked to ostlers, he talked to cads; 
With the circuit-bar he dined, 

To whom he sung the “ Pipe de Tabac,” 
Being three sheets in the wind. 


He talked to the hosts when he stopped to change ; 
He talked to the barmaids fair ; 

He talked to the waiters, he talked to the boots — 
He talked it every where. 


Ile talked to the folks of Inverness, 
And much he praised the Lords ; 

But he talked to the folks of Aberdeen, 
And ate up all his words. 


The Lords they were, at Inverness, 
On the Commons fitting check ; 

But when he came to Aberdeen 
They were clogs about our neck, 

And when he came to bonny Dundee 
He would sell them by the peck. 


So the Sawneys gazed, and the Sawneys glowered, 
As the people at a fair 

Will at the tricks of a juggler-man, 
Who swallows ribands, stare. 


So at the last it was agreed 

That the conjuring pair should meet, 
At Edinburgh, in September time, 

To see who in sleights would beat. 


And there was a routing in the town, 
And the grunting went far and near ; 

And there was not a swine in broad Scotland 
Who the summons did not hear. 


For the summons flew south, and the summons flew north, 
And the summons flew west and east, 

To call to a dinner, on the Calton Hill, 
Every Whiggish man and beast. 


They did not summon the Scottish lords, 
For the Scottish lords would not go ; 
And when they summoned the gentlemen, 

Nine out of ten said, No: 
But when they asked the bailies to come, 
They all came in a row. 


And there were writers from lofty flats, 
Out of the old, old town ; 

And there were those who were flats themselves, 
Though writers of renown. 


And many a beggarly Whig was there, 
Sore hungry for a job, 

Who gave with a sigh, and tear in his eye, 
The shillings from his fob. 


And many more, who paid no score, 
To the hoped-for dinner sped ; 

There to repay, by shout and huzza, 
For the welcome meat and bread. 
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And a house was a-built near the Calton Hill, 
Of canvass and of board ; 

For no mortal wight would let his home 
Be trampled by such a horde. 


Some of the tickets they got were white, 
And some were coloured buff; 

But under whatever colour they went, 
The business they had was to stuff. 


And, oh! what a rout Auld Reekie saw 
When the hour of the dinner came, 

And the hungry Scots with lengthened jaw, 
And thin and grumbling wame, 

Did to the place of feeding draw, 
With locks and looks of flame. 


With clattering din they burst right in, 

And, under the gas-light’s glare, 
You’d have deemed by the howling sound, as well 
As by the reek of the brimstone smell, 

That Satan’s own court was there. 


Oh, woful was that dinner’s fate ! 
For never before was one 

That had the misfortune to be ate 
Before it was begun ! 


‘ O shame upon you, gentlemen ! 
O shame upon you! fie !” 

But vainly did the stewards sweat, 
More vainly did they ery, 


For on table lay the cold, cold beef — 
There lay the pigeon-pie — 

There lay the chickens, roast and boiled, 
That in their youth did die. 


There lay the fillet fair of veal, 
And there the tempting tongue 

(Less sweet are those of Brougham and Grey) 
Invited blade or prong. 


The lobster in its salad bed 
Slept near the blushing ham ; 

The sheep supplied the juicy haunch, 
Its tender ribs the lamb : 

And could a man of all that rout, 
So placed, forbear to cram ? 


Some folks had fasted three days’ space 
In honour of Lord Grey ; 

And not a stomach in the hall 
Had breakfasted the day. 


So fair, and soft—the stewards cried, 
But, oh! they cried in vain,— 

As vainly as John Gilpin tried 
His charger to restrain. 


With open mouth and desperate tooth 
Upon the food they fell ; 

“ O wait you! wait, for grace, my lads, 
To sound your dinner’s knell.” 

But, oh! the awfu’ sinners said, 

“Your grace maun gae to hell.” 
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Dire was the clang of knife and fork, 
Dire was the grinders’ crash, 

As through the dishes doomed to fate 
They made their desperate dash. 


Useless the sirloin’s knightly pride — 
Forgotten Moses’ law, 

Which flesh of porker has denied 
To Jew-descended jaw. 


With knife unwiped and hand unwashed 
Did they their labours ply ; 

And many a horny knuckle smashed 
The paste of many a pie. 


Ilere might you see two feeders fierce 
Tearing a duck in two; 

“ 'The right side is for me, my frien’, 
The left side is for you.” 


Here Glasgow’s gander thrust his hand 
Into a sister goose ; 

There a rent pigeon filled the throat 
Of a Whig tailor spruce. 


Here a whole host of hostile hands 
Would a cod to pieces drag ; 


And there the entrails rich were torn 
Out of the haggis-bag. 


Wo to ye bannocks, wo to brose, 
To crowdy and to kale,— 

For few of ye that saw that day 
Remained to tell the tale. 


And still the stewards bawled out, “ Shame !” 
But it is wo to tell, 

That they who made the loudest cry, 
They ate the most themsel’, 


Sore did they toil for three half-hours, 
With mickle might and main; 

And the sweat-drops fell upon their plates 
Plash! plash! like the heavy rain. 


And some took off their coats to work -— 
Some locsed their cravat-tie ; 

But no napkin on knee or chin 
Was there that day to spy. 


At last, the victuals all devoured, 
Was nothing left but bone ; 

And then did the victorious Scots 
Pause o’er their labours done. 


And it was the bailie of Glasgow town 
That spoke out wondrous sore ; 

For he stroked his hand along his paunch, 
And a fearful oath he swore: 

““ Ochone, I have stuffed up to the neck, 
And I can stuff no more.” 


Then loud arose a cry for drink, 
To wash the dinner down,— 
Just such a cry as mariners raise 

When they're about to drown. 
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Then hurry, hurry, hop, hop, hop, 
Went all the benches round 

The hasty pot-boys with their pots, 
Clanking in pewter-sound. 


Some of them swallowed half-and-half; 
Some of them swallowed stout ; 

And ’twas a pleasant sight to see 

How the froth it flew about. 


And the wine that came from the far far Cape 
Was drunk from the bottle’s mouth ; 

And wow! how Sir John Barleycorn 
Went to slake their thirsty drouth. 


And while they were thus, a sound was heard,— 
*¢ Here comes the Yerl of Grey ; 

Here’s My Laird of Brougham and My Laird of D’rum 
Come to dine wi’ their array.” 


Oh then the Glasgow bailie spake, 

And he laughed loud laughters three ; 
“Tis easy to say they’re come to dine, 
But whaur'll their dinner be ?” 






And then another voice it said, 
“ Ho! make for the minister place — 

For the minister room, who is coming in 
To say the holy grace.” 


And the bailie from Glasgow stroked his wame, 
And “That’s a good joke yon! 

He’s a fule o’ a meenester wha maks a grace 
O’er a denner that’s a’ gone.” 


So up the hill passed Grey and Brougham, 
And they both looked right aghast ; 

Said they, “ We were asked to come to a feed, 

But we are come to a fast.” 


For up the board and down the board, 
And thwart the board looked they ; 

And nothing met the nose of Brougham, 

Nothing met the eye of Grey. 


Eaten, eaten was the meat, 
And eaten all the fowl; 

And eaten, eaten was the fish, 
Even from the tail to jowl. 


A fragment here and there appeared, 
But it was nothing more ; 

The tables all the dismal marks 

Of some rude convulsion bore. 


As when in Maelstrom’s greedy pool 
Down goes a gallant ship, 

’Tis smashed to atoms by the whirl, 
From keel to mainmast-tip. 


But o’er the boiling surge, at last, 
Some shattered specks may float — 

Specks just as few on the Calton Hill 

Survived the Scottish throat. 
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Then spoke Lord Grey, then spoke Lord Brougham, 
Then Durham came behind ; 

But like the speakers, every speech 
Was only full of wind. 


And to Grey the Glasgow bailie said, 
‘* Sit down, ye puir auld man! 

We a’ can ken why ye’re boune to fall, 
For an empty sack canna stan’. ” 


[And Monsieur Arago next got up, 
And he spoke them all in French, sir ; 
Said he, “ By Gar! you shentlemen Scoss, 
’Tis you can clear de trencher !” 


But Campbell they did receive the best, 
When he said, mid loud huzza, 
“ You may think it jest, but I do protest, 
That for your sakes the law of arrest 
Shall be quashed without more delay.” | 


Drunken, drunken were the rout, 
But their guests right hungry were ; 

And they swore that never again would they come 
To feed on Auld Reekie fare. 


“ You starved me once,” said good Lord Grey, 
* You shall not starve me twice ; 

But I had the pleasure to look on Brougham 
With eye as cold as ice.” 


Brougham left the hill and swallowed a dram, 
And oft his nose he shook ; 

“ There was never,” said he, * such a company, 
Since the man in the book of Luke 

The itch-bitten beggars out of the streets 
To his wedding-party took. 


But this I know, that ere I sleep 
I'll make the matter ring ; 

Because I'll do — what shall I do? 
Why, I’ll write off to the king.” 

So he wrote a letter to the king, 
And the king he oped it wide ; 

And then, as with such he always does, 
* oa * * 


Several verses of this part of the poem are wanting, owing to some deface- 
ment of the MS. The conclusion is prosaic, or rather in the manner of ordinary 
ballad-mongers : 

So God preserve our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all, 

And keep me from ever dining with 
The Whigs in Calton Hall. 


Expliceth the Ballant intituley the “ Lating of Evinburgh,” per Spr Morgan 
@'Doherty, Knt., Anno V. Gul. EV., et Sal. (MDECCEC.AXXEDY. 


Gov sabe the Bing. 










































































































































































































































































AN AUTUMN 





Cuap. T. 

Ir is the month of August, and Lon- 
don pours forth from all its streets 
and squares, lords, ladies, senators, 
courtiers, ladies’-maids, and gover- 
nesses, alike eager to breathe the pure 
air of the country. Parliament is up 
at last; and the hideous howlings of 
the Tail are, equally with Lord Althorp’s 
twaddle and Hume’s jargon, hushed 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. The 
courts of laware shut. From the line of 
Craven Street, even to the remote dis- 
trict of Furnival’s Inn, not a wig may 
be discerned; and the attorneys are 
gone to gather what purity they may 
from frequent ablutions in the waters 
of Gravesend or Margate. Happy is 
the man whose family is now before 
him, snugly settled in a neat lodging 
near the sea— who, having no luggage 
to attend to, no fidgetty brats to watch, 
takes his bag under his arm, and walks 
with it from the cab which has convey- 
ed him to the Tower Wharf composedly 
on board the Comet; and happier still 
the father of the merry group which 
has just been crammed into that open 
barouche, who, himself seated on the 
box, turns round from time to time, 
that he may the better contemplate the 
faces of his children, and listen to the 
shouts that tell of liberty anticipated. 
Blessings go with you, ye beauteous 
ones, whatever your destination may 
be! Though there be somewhat of 
pallor on your countenances now, the 
fresh breezes that await you will soon 
dispel it. There is health in the gale 
and vigour in the storm that sweeps 
over wood or water ; and your cheeks, 
when we meet again, will tell a tale of 
pleasant hours spent upon the pebbly 
beach, or amid the shady bowers of 
your paternal residence. 

And now that London is out of town, 
what are we to do with ourselves? To 
drag out a miserable existence here, in 
a wilderness of brick and mortar, baked 
or stewed or done brown first, and 
then plentifully peppered with dust— 
forbid it, thou sky! throughout which 
not one fleecy cloud is floating — forbid 
it, thou sun! that even now dartest thy 
burning rays upon the street, causing 
the very pavement to crack as if fifty 
furnaces were glowing over it—forbid 
it, cholera! with all thine accompani- 
ments, doctors, nurses, pills, potions, 
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undertaker, and prompt interment! 
We will follow the throng, too happy 
to escape, even for a brief interval, 
from the effects of that primeval curse 
which has doomed so many of the 
human race to spend their days in 
pent-up cities and heated manufac- 
tories. But whither shall we betake 
ourselves? Abroad? No. We are 
weary of the post-horse route from 
Dover to Calais, from Calais to Paris, 
from Paris to Geneva, from Geneva 
to Florence. Holland, with its eternal 
canals, hath nocharms forus. Belgium 
is intolerable now that Leopold is king. 
Nor shall the Rhine itself tempt us to 
mix again with the smoky, filthy occu- 
pants of the Rotterdam diligence. To 
the sea-side? No, no. The ocean 
wearies us, with its ceaseless glare and 
unvarying expanse. And as to the libra- 
ries and other public resorts ofa water- 
ing-place, to us they are an abomination. 
Whither, then, shall we betake our- 
selves ?— whither but to the “ land of 
the mountain and the flood ”—of the 
land erst of true and loyal spirits, but 
now of reformers double-distilled — 
fiery as their own whisky—as their 
own whisky deteriorated in quality. 
Yet there are pleasant spots in Scot- 
land, too—spots where the Bible is 
still read, and what is more, venerated, 
mechanics’ institutions unknown, and 
newspapers eschewed. Away, then, 
and make ready ; for the Monarch sails 
on Wednesday, and not for a thousand 
worlds would we lose our chance of 
performing the trip under the judicious 
care of our jolly and scientific friend, 
Captain Bain. 

This is Monday, and we have yet 
a day and a half for preparation. Let 
us see—what shall we do in Scotland ! 
No human being can take greater de- 
light in field sports than we ; and of all 
that lie open to us, there is perhaps none 
superior to grouse-shooting. What a 
sensation it is when, after riding your 
pony some eight or ten miles from the 
house, you find yourself upon your 
ground, the keepers waiting (there 
must be two to attend you), your gun 
in the hands of one, loaded and in 
order, your bag upon the back of the 
other, who at the same time holds the 
dogs in leash—a couple of brace of 
stanch setters; two sides of two 
separate mountains, with all the valley 
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between set apart expressly for your 
amusement; and the assurance from 
your marker that, if you be even an 
indifferent shot, fifteen brace at least 
must load his shoulders before noon is 
over. Let the foxhunter talk of his 
feelings at the side of the cover when 
the first hound begins to challenge, and 
the rest by ones and twos take up the 
note. Let the deer-stalker prose about 
the rapture of the sensation, when far 
off in the gorge of the pass a gallant 
buck presents himself, and on his own 
ingenuity in passing from rock to rock, 
and keeping the breeze well in front, 
his chance of a shot depends. We 
admit that these are exquisite moments. 
So is that which precedes the nobler 
game of war, when the column is 
formed in the grey of the morning, 
and all ears are open to catch the 
sound of the signal-gun. Yet we will 
not concede to any of them even an 
equality of delight with that which 
accompanies our first step upon the 
moor, when there is just air enough to 
carry the scent along, just dew enough 
on the heather to retain it, and dogs 
and men are alike fresh and vigorous. 
Still there are various inconveniences 
attendant on grouse shooting. In the 
first place, supposing you to possess 
no moor of your own, you must either 
hire one (a bad practice of modern 
growth), in which case you are sure 
to find plenty of heather, but no birds, 
or you must lay yourself under a serious 
personal obligation to some individual, 
who is very likely to place upon the 
favour conferred at least its full value. 
A third contingency does indeed re- 
main. You may become one of what 
is called a shooting party; in other 
words, you may be the guest for a 
week of Lord Lick-the-ladle, living in 
a crowd at all hours, except when you 
are slaughtering his birds, and expected 
to pay for the hospitality of which you 
are the object by doling out clever 
things to the dull people about you. 
Now we have no particular fancy for 
playing the part of Punchinello ; and 
as little are we disposed to ask favours 
for which we cannot make an adequate 
return. This season, therefore, we ab- 
jure grouse shooting, for the hills over 
which we have so often wandered are 
in the possession of a stranger, and we 
have not yet learned to feel at home 
elsewhere. What, then, shall we do 
in Scotland? Can we seriously put 
this question to ourselves? Not a whit. 
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We know what to do, and it shall be 
done. 

There is a small shop in Bell Alley 
much frequented by anglers of every 
degree, because famous above its rivals 
for the excellence of the tackle which 
is there manufactured. Thither we 
bend our steps; and Miss Bowness, 
the most accomplished of fly-dressers, 
forthwith spreads out before us a trea- 
sure of palmers, hackles, and other ve- 
ritable copies from nature. Carefully 
we examine the heaps ; for though not 
unskilled in the art of busking our own 
hooks, we love to open the campaign 
with such as female fingers can alone 
prepare. What a display is here! 
These red and black palmers— there 
is not a grilse nor a sea-trout in any 
lake or river of Scotland that will re- 
fuse them ; and as to the brown-wing, 
with its red body and gold twist, we 
desire no other, at least no better, 
from Tweed to John O’Groat’s house. 
No doubt the peacock’s feather and the 
woodcock’s wing are both excellent in 
their way ; neither have we any parti- 
cular objection to that huge light blue 
monster, provided the rains have 
swollen the streams to an inordinate 
extent. But delighting, as we do, in 
tackle which is fit for all weathers, 
we are content to choose only from 
the smaller class, rejecting every hook 
which passes an inch in length, and 
confining ourselves exclusively to a 
few standing colours: for we have no 
faith in the doctrines of those who 
recommend frequent changes of fly at 
the water’s side. Ifthe fish be disposed 
to rise, they will rise at any thing; 
if they be in no humour to be taken, 
you may try all manner of devices, 
and weary your arm into the bargain, 
but you will catch none. So we pro- 
vide ourselves with few varieties—each, 
however, being good of its kind; and 
adding to them half-a-dozen casting 
lines, some of greater, some of less 
delicacy of texture, we place all care- 
fully in our fishing-book, and depart. 

Now look we to the rod and line, 
the former of which measures just 
eighteen feet in length; and being 
made by Phin of Edinburgh, is, though 
strong and tough, as flexible as a willow 
wand. The latter is of London growth ; 
for there is no place under the sun to 
be compared with London in the manu- 
facture of lines, as there is no maker in 
London to be named the same day with 
Bowness. Sixty fathoms of excellent 
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Indian gut are round our reel, which 
is not a multiplier; for of all the 
nuisances fishermen ever encountered, 
a multiplying reel is the most insuffer- 
able. Seescen have fitted the pieces 
together, and the rod looks fresh and 
serviceable; the reel, too, turns to 
admiration; and our gaff, though it 
has lost something of its original bright- 
ness, is not less trustworthy than it used 
to be when, five-and-twenty years ago, 
we first learned to wield it. Therefore, 
seeing that the creel has suffered no- 
thing from a twelvemonth’s vacuity, 
we hold that we are indifferently well 
provided against every accident. Next 
comes the selection of apparel. Cotton 
shirts ; trousers of the softest shepherds’ 
tartan ; a jacket moderate in its dimen- 
sions, and composed of the same mate- 
rial ; a common blue bonnet or cap, 
fenced, however, in front with a peak ; 
worsted socks and brogues—none of 
your waterproof boots for us. Thank 
God! we never regarded wet feet in 
our lives; and if we did, as nobody 
has yet invented boots of sufficient 
capacity to cover half the body, we 
cannot see of what possible use these 
waterproofs can be. We defy any man 
to fish the best of the Highland rivers 
without wading up to his middle. Take 
our advice, therefore, good reader, and 
get brogues: they are the most com- 
fortable sandals in the world, and never 
harden from immersion. 

So, here we are on board the Mo- 
narch, beyond all comparison the finest 
steam-ship and the best commanded 
that has yet cut her way through the 
ocean. In length she falls little short 
of an eighty-gun ship ; in width across 
the beam she equals a first-class fri- 
gate. Her saloons surpass in splendour 
any thing that we ever beheld afloat, 
and as to her sleeping accommodation, 
itis superb. But, above all, Bain di- 
rects her movements, than whom a 
better fellow never exchanged the ser- 
vice of the king for that of the original 
and still the leading London and New- 
haven Steam Shipping Company. 
Away then we rush with the velocity 
of thought ; fizz, fizz, goes the steam— 
rumble, rumble, go the paddle-wheels; 
and if the good ship do tremble from 
stem to stern, why it is no more than 
you have a right to expect, if you will 
travel at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
But never mind the trembling, she 
neither pitches nor rolls ; and without 
pitching and rolling you cannot easily 
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become sea-sick. Besides, have we 
not on board the most agreeable set of 
people in the world, all of them as 
hungry as hawks, and all presenting 
themselves with the most praiseworthy 
exactitude at each of the five meals by 
which the passage of the day is noted. 
And then, when the captain's health is 
drunk after dinner, and he delivers 
himself of his customary oration while 
returning thanks, his stomach must be 
made of very delicate materials indeed 
who can think of sea-sickness after 
that. ; 

But, God bless us, where are 
we? Rounding St. Abb’s Head al- 
ready. Why, six-and-thirty hours 
have scarcely passed since we quitted 
the East India Docks, and here we 
are at the mouth of the Forth. It is 
the work of magic. And see what a 
prospect opens before us! On the 
right lie the green hills of Fife, on the 
left Lothian’s fertile fields, yet yellow 
with waving corn, and bounded far 
away by the bold outline of the Che- 
viots. Towns, villages, gentlemen’s 
seats, shew themselves in rapid suc- 
cession. North Berwick Law springs 
like a cone from the water’s edge. The 
Bass Rock nods to Tantallon Castle, 
the May shakes her head at Kelly Law, 
Haddington and Musselburgh seem 
sweeping past us. And now, beneath 
the shelter of old Arthur’s Seat, Edina 
rises on the sight, with her castle crown- 
ing the lower ridge like a coronet of 
masonry ; and the Calton Hill, studded 
with monuments, characteristic, some 
of Scotland’s miserable taste, others of 
her ambition and her poverty. Look at 
that splendid row of pillars, for exam- 
ple. Is that all that remains of some 
gorgeous temple reared long ago, and 
long ago fallen into decay? No, you 
are gazing now upon Tue Nationa 
MonuMeEnNtT,— upon all that has yet 
been, upon all that probably ever will 
be, erected of the second Parthenon, 
which is to speak to future ages of the 
glories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and 
to record the names of the Scottish 
heroes who purchased these glories 
with their blood. Alas, poor Linning! 
With thee the project originated, by thy 
unceasing industry was it carried thus 
far ; and now the unfinished pile stands 
forth no unfit emblem of thyself, of thy 
generous disposition, of thy broken 
fortune. But brighter days may yet 
shine forth on thee and on it; and sure 
we are, that if this cloud pass away 














which now obscures the evening of 
thy days, not less earnestly than ever 
will thine energies 'be applied to the 
noble purpose which so long exercised 
them. 

We have no desire to land at New- 
haven, captain ; none whatever. We 
know every corner of Edinburgh al- 
ready; and if we did not, being 
heartily sick of man’s share in the crea- 
tion, we wish to get as speedily as 
possible beyond it. What do you say; 
is that steam-boat bound for Stirling ? 
Then, pray hail her, my good sir. 
Louder, louder! if you please. Here, 
lend us the trumpet. ‘ Victoria, 
ahoy! Gentle, Captain Gentle!” Ah, 
we thought she would attend to us. 
There she comes, just*as our anchor is 
dropped ; she will be alongside before 
the Monarch has well swung to the 
tide. Our luggage! Bless you, we 
always travel light; the single port- 
manteau that stands in our berth, with 
the rod and creel, are all that we could 
think“of encumbering ourselves withal. 
So don’t trouble yourself farther than 
by handing them up. Good by, 
Bain! we will certainly contrive to re- 
turn with you, if we return at all. 
Farewell, sir; farewell, madam ; may 
all good fortune attend thee! for a 
gentler and a fairer dame it has not 
been our good fortune to meet since 
we beheld the dawning beauties of her 
who, though no longer the young and 
the laughing girl, is still dearer to us 
than all her sex besides. 

A very snug, neat little vessel, yours, 
Mr. Gentle ; not quite so commodious 
as the Monarch, to be sure; but, for 
river navigation, quite worthy to attend 
upon that mighty queen of the deep. 
The speed, too, is wonderful ; and the 
scenery to which it introduces us ex- 
ceeds in beauty all that the most fertile 
imagination could have conceived. 
The sun is verging towards the west, 
and casts down his golden rays upon 
the far-off Grampians. The Forth, now 
widening, now narrowing, assumes 
the appearance of a lake; of which 
the banks are overhung on either hand 
with the most luxuriant wood and the 
richest pasturage. Here lie the lordly 
seat and grounds of Hopetown, there 
the less magnificent, but scarcely less 
striking, residence of the Murrays. 
And now, as we advance, the Ochiels 
begin to push themselves forward on 
our sight—the green and beautiful 
Ochiels ; while lefiward the hills of 
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Combernauld and rearward the Lo- 
monds place us within an amphitheatre 
of exquisite beauty. Rich, too, is the 
scene in legendary wealth : for there is 
scarce a promontory which does not 
support its ruined fortalice; while in 
the back-ground, all that remains of 
the Tor Wood waves to the breeze. 
How glorious is that sunset! We 
are approaching Alloa. Clackmannan 
Tower is on our starboard quarter; the 
Ochiels, feathered to half their ascent, 
have closed in upon us; and right 
a-head stands Stirling’s romantic town, 
sloping upwards as if to meet the 
castle, under whose protection it seems 
to lie. Rich and fertile fields are on 
either hand, through which the Forth 
winds her dark and tortuous course ; 
and over the whole is poured a gush of 
mellowed light from the broad red orb, 
which seems to rest upon the summit 
of Benlomond. Talk of the valleys of 
the Tyrol, of the Lake of Geneva, of 
the Bay of Naples, or of any other 
continental scene! we tell you that 
we have seen them all, and never did 
our eyes rest upon a spectacle so mag- 
nificent as that which is now before 
us. The mountain-tops seem to be on 
fire,—a darker shade is cast upon the 
plain ; see, the sun’s disk is sinking. 
Onwards, onwards, that we may emerge 
from this screen of foliage which stands 
between us and his parting smile! 
Shall we not succeed? No, he is 
gone! and the sky, which was bright 
as burnished gold but a moment ago, 
has already assumed a darker and a 
purple hue. Twilight comes over us, 
—or, as the Scotch call it, gloaming, 
soft, sweet, exquisite gloaming,— ren- 
dering objects more and more con- 
fused, yet not diminishing aught from 
their beauty. How still is the air! 
there is not a breath moving, and the 
river before us is smooth as a mirror. 
What call you that, the Abbey Tower 
of Cambuskenneth ? — all that fervent 
but rude hands have left of the once 
sumptuous abbey of Cambuskenneth ! 
So be it. Theirs was a holy zeal 
which wrought that mighty downfall ; 
albeit the men who reaped advantage 
from the deed may have been werldly, 
sensual, and devilish. The people 
desired to have their religion purified ; 
the nobles grasped at the church’s pro- 
perty, and they obtained it. Were 
the people benefited by this? Grant 
that the monks were but drones in their 
vocation, still the convent-door was 
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ever open to the wanderer and the 
houseless, while the poor found a ready 
alms as often as the oppression of their 
superiors drove them to seek it there. 
Where are the lands now of which the 
produce was thus devoted to charitable 
uses? In the hands, we trow, of men 
who have learned to feel that charity 
begins at home,—excellent men in 
their way, doubtless—high-minded and 
honourable thanes, who seek to wrong 
no one, and desire no more than to 
transmit their honours and their pos- 
sessions to their children. Ay, there 
isthe rub. An eager populace, cheered 
on by designing leaders, demanded 
the confiscation of the property of the 
church. The demand was acceded to; 
and lands and honours which formerly 
lay open to all — lands and honours 
unconfined by the customs of heredi- 
tary succession, and therefore free to 
be competed for by every man of 
Scotiish birth, passed into the keeping 
of a few private families, which still 
religiously retain them. 

Will history never teach,— will ex- 
perience never convey knowledge ? 
There is a cry abroad again that the 
churches of England and Scotland re- 
quire reformation ; that their priests are 
too wealthy ; that they are supine in 
the great work of their calling. Of 
old the same cry was raised, but it was 
raised by those who really felt an in- 
terest in religion. Now we hear the 
complaint made either by such as have 
no religion at all, or by silly men, 
whose powers of thinking and reflect- 
ing cannot carry them beyond the in- 
fluence of prejudice or of passion. Let 
us say a word to each class. Gentle- 
men of no religious principles what- 
ever, what are your objections to a 
clergy endowed like those of England 
and Scotland? We presume that 
you scarcely carry your rancour so 
far as to entertain seriously the 
thought of extirpating Christianity from 
these realms. In the first place, 
you know that you cannot succeed 
in this; in the next place, if you be 
philosophers, as you would have us 
imagine, you cannot fail to be aware, 
that were it possible to emancipate 
the minds of the great bulk of man- 
kind from the restraints of religious 
feelings to-morrow, no laws whatever, 
not even those of Draco, were they re- 
newed, would suffice to preserve even 
the semblance of order in society. You 
cannot, therefore, even for your own 
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sakes, wish to see the faith of Christ 
abjured, at least by the multitude. 
Why, then, should you seek to plunder 
and degrade the clergy? Are you, 
each of you, individually to be a sharer 
in the spoil? or will not the spoil go 
again, as it went before, into the hands 
of a few state favourites? Suppose, 
then, your wish were accomplished, 
and the endowments of both churches 
confiscated, what would follow? Why, 
a few more aristocrats would be created 
out of the mass ; and a property, the 
only species of property to which your 
son or mine may succeed, would be 
swept away. ‘Take the church, as you 
of course take it, to be nothing more 
than a profession, would it be prudent 
in these times, or in any time, to cut 
off one from the comparatively few 
openings which present themselves to 
the exertions of young men not born to 
hereditary fortunes? Most sagacious 
philosopher, think twice before you 
repeat your condemnation of institu- 
tions which, even in your own wretched 
view of them, are pregnant with bene- 
fits to the public; and leave the two 
churches as they are, in the hope that 
one or other of your own descendants 
or relatives may obtain a competency 
out of them. 

And now, oh! most weak, but well- 
meaning babbler, why art thou dis- 
pleased? “It is unseemly that a 
minister of Christ should wallow in 
wealth. Christ’s kingdom was not of 
this world ; therefore the pastors of his 
church have nothing to do with poli- 
tical power. It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Therefore all endowed 
churches are impure churches.” Good 
twaddler, stop one moment. Whether 
is wealth more usefully employed if 
committed to the keeping of such a 
man as William, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or intrusted to the manage- 
ment of any lay member of the House 
of Peers,—and we give you the choice 
of all, from the Lord High Chancellor 
down to the moral and amiable Lord 
Segrave. To wallow in wealth is in- 
deed unseemly in any one, and above 
all in a minister of Christ; but we 
shrewdly suspect that there are very 
few of the clergy, however wealthy, 
who wallow. No man waLLows who 
gives bread to the hungry and clothes 
to the naked ; and we rather think that 
you will not join the idle and false cry 
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against the clergy as a body for neglect- 
ing these duties. 

“ But temporal authority, political 
power—at least the clergy have no 
business with that: My kingdom—” 
Yes, yes, dear twaddler—we heard 
you quote that sentence already ; but 
do you understand it? Does our 
Lord’s kingdom comprehend no other 
subjects than bishops and clergy? 
Why, our very worthy friend, if this 
be the case, thou thyself, who art 
neither a bishop, nor a priest, nor a 
deacon, but a most excellently-inten- 
tioned lay blockhead, art shut out. 
Now we do not believe this. “ In my 
father’s house are many mansions ;” 
and thou, we trust, wilt find a home 
in one of them, even though it be, 
intellectually speaking, the most lowly. 
Besides, we have got upon new ground 
now. At least the Church of Scotland 
may be safe from thy virtuous indigna- 
tion, seeing that she offers no political 
rank to her ministers; and if thou 
sparest her, we are not without a hope 
that her best sons will shew thee that, 
even for her sake, thou oughtest to spare 
the Church of England also. 

sop was a clever fellow; and of 
all his fables, there is not one which 
more deserves the attention of this 
march - of-intellect-loving generation 
than that of the Dog and the Shadow. 
The great towsy beast had a substantial 
lump of mutton in his jaws: he saw 
the shadow in the water, and in at- 
tempting to grasp that lost the sub- 
stance. What are the people doing in 
reference to church property? Exactly 
what the dog did with his lump of 
mutton. They cannot see that church 
property, kept as it is, is their own 
property—that it is to them and to 
their children that it passes —that each 
individual parson is one of themselves, 
who enjoys his share only for life ; and 
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that on his demise that share is again 
thrown into the bag, to be raffled for 
by the whole community. They can- 
not see that the bishops and dignitaries 
are in a very great majority of instances 
men of humble birth, who retain their 
rank and their stations only for a sea- 
son, and leave them, not to their sons, 
but to the many-headed monster. No 
mortal ingenuity could make all the 
people life-renters at the same time. 
But surely it is worth something to 
them to know that there is an institu- 
tion which gives to each at least the 
chance of becoming a partner in the 
great property of the country; and if 
they were not besotted beyond all 
hope of enlightenment, they would see 
that there is one only. That institution 
is the church. Let them destroy it if 
they will; but as surely as they do so, 
their posterity will find out that their 
own fathers were their plunderers. 

Holla, what place is this? The 
shore of Stirling; and, behold, the twi- 
light is fast deepening into as much of 
night as is ever experienced at this 
season in so high a latitude. Well, 
well, we have had a most delightful 
sail, and not, it is to be hoped, alto- 
gether unprofitable. Our philosopher 
is silent; and worthy Twaddle looks 
as if he would willingly be convinced, 
were it possible to penetrate his thick 
skull except with a sledge-hammer. 
So we put ourselves under the care of 
your porter, Mr. Gentle, who will 
doubtless conduct us to a hostelry 
sufficiently commodious for our humble 
desires. Good night, friend! your 
river is beautiful. And to-morrow, 
being the Sunday—a day on which 
we never travel —it is our intention to 
devote it, first to the public worship of 
the Creator, next to a cursory examin- 
ation of your ancient and renowned 
borough. 





MR. DUNCOMBE AND MR. FRASER. 


Ir will no doubt be expected of us, that we should say something of the affair in 
which Mr. Fraser has been involved with Mr. T. Duncombe, M.P. for Finsbury. 
The facts of the case are, we take for granted, too well known to our readers to 
render it necessary that we should formally recapitulate them in our text ; but as 
a few days make every thing in this good city to be either wholly forgotten or 
most dimly remembered, we give the report of what occurred at the police-office 
in a note,* which will rescue them from the oblivion to which all newspapers 


* « Martsornovcn Street.—Duel Prevented.—At the evening sitting, on 
Wednesday, before Mr. Dyer, Mr. James Fraser, bookseller, 215, Regent Street, 
the proprietor of Fraser’s Macazine, came into the office, accompanied by two 
friends, and applied for a warrant against Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esyq., the 
member for Finsbury, under the following circumstances :— 

«« Mr. Fraser said, about four o’clock that afternoon, a gentleman, who stated 
himself to be Lord Allen, came into his shop and presented a letter to him, with the 
intimation that he had been deputed by Mr. Duncombe to deliver it into his hands, 
On opening it, he found the contents to be as follows :-— 

«43, Arlington Street, Sept. 3, 1834. 

*« « Sir,—Having this moment read a most false and atrocious attack upon both my 
public as well as my private character, in your Magazine for the present month, I call 
upon you either to give a contradiction to it, as full, as explicit, and as public as the 
calumnies which you have been the means of disseminating ; or else that satisfaction 
which one gentleman has a right to demand from another who has so unwarrantably 
and falsely maligned him, My friend Lord Allen will deliver this into your hands, 
aud receive your reply. 

‘“« « T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

** «To James Fraser, Esq.’ “«* Tuomas S. Duncomse.’ 

** Mr. Fraser proceeded to state, that having read the epistle, he told his lordship 
he had no answer to give, on which his lordship left the shop. Having made an 
affidavit to the effect that he (Mr. oe considered the letter had been sent to him 
with a view of provoking him to a breach of the peace, by inciting him to engage in 
a duel, a warrant was immediately granted, and intrusted to Clement, one of the 
officers of the establishment. 

** Yesterday, about twelve o’clock, Mr. Duncombe, who had been apprised of the 
proceedings of Mr. Fraser, came into the office, accompanied by the Marquess of 
Worcester, and in a short time afterwards the matter was called be‘ore Mr. Dyer, in 
the magistrate’s private room. 

** Mr. Dyer, addressing Mr. Duncombe, said he presumed Mr, Duncombe was 
aware of the nature of the charge against him? 

‘* Mr. Duncombe replied he was informed of it by the officer, who bad, at an 
early hour that morning, called on him to request his attendance at the office. 

** Mr. Dyer said, in that case he had a straightforward duty to perform, which 
was, first, to order the deposition of Mr. Fraser to be read over. 

‘* Mr. Fraser, who was accompanied by several of his friends, made oath to the 
truth of it. 

“« Mr. Dyer then required Mr. Duncombe to enter into sureties to keep the peace 
towards Mr. Fraser, himself in the sum of 500I., and two sureties in 2501. each. 

- “* The required sureties were immediately provided, and all parties then left the 
office.”” 


“« At Mr. Fraser’s request we subjoin the following letter, addressed by him to 

Mr. Duncombe :— 
** «215, Regent Street, Thursday, 2 o’clock, p. m., Sept. 4, 1834. 

 ¢ Sir,— I am inclined to think that you will, upon reflection, perceive that the 
course which I felt it necessary to adopt in consequence of your note of yesterday, 
was the only one which, as publisher of the Magazine, I could have possibly pursued. 
You will at once see, that if I were to have replied to your note after the fashion you 
desired, I should have set a precedent which would of necessity subject me hereafter 
to personal annoyance from every body, high and low, who might fancy himself 
injured or offended in the publication. Having submitted these remarks to your 
consideration, I have to inform you that the pages of the Magazine shall be open to 
you next month for the explanation or denial of those charges which you have stated 
to be ‘ false and atrocious,’ 

** ©T have the honour to be, Sir, 


cs * «Your obedient and humble servant, 
*«* Thomas S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P., Arlington Street.’ ” “© * James Fraser. 
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are destined. We select that of the Morning Chronicle, as being the fullest: 
there is otherwise no material difference between it and those which appeared in 
the other papers. We add Mr. Fraser’s own statement of what occurred between 
him and Lord Allen to that which his lordship has already laid before the public. 
In brief, we may say here, that Mr. Thomas Duncombe was offended (we 





The following are the statements of Lord Allen and Mr, Fraser, of what occurred 
between them : — 


No. I. 
LORD ALLEN’S STATEMENT. 


“« «Mr. Duncombe having asked me to be the bearer ofa letter to Mr. Fraser, and 
to receive an answer to it, I had this day an interview with him at his house in 
Regent Street, and delivered it to him. Having read it, he declared that he could 
give no answer to it; but upon my pressing him for one, he said that the letter con- 
tained a challenge,— that he by no means approved of hostile meetings, and that he 
should immediately apply to a magistrate for a warrant against Mr. Duncombe, and 
bind him over to keep the peace. He acknowledged that he was the proprietor of 
Fraser’s Macazine, which contained an article traducing Mr. Duncombe’s cha- 
racter ; and that he would have declined giving the name of the author had he been 
applied to for it. ‘ ALLEN.’ 

‘“« « Mount Street, Sept. 3, 1834.’ 


No. IT. 
MR. FRASER’S STATEMENT. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 3, about four o’clock in the evening, Lord Viscount Allen 
entered my shop, and, addressing me, requested to see the editor of Frasrr’s Ma- 
cazinE. I begged his lordship to step for a moment into my inner room, which he 
did, and in a few moments I followed. He then repeated his request, and I replied 
that the editor was not to be seen; but that if his business in any way related to the 
Magazine, by communicating it to me, I should take care that it was attended to. I 
added, that my name was Fraser. On hearing that, his lordship said that he had a 
letter for me, which he immediately presented. On opening the letter, I turned to 
the signature, and, seeing the name of Duncombe, said, “‘ Mr. Thomas Duncombe, I 
presume, the member for Finsbury?” His lordship answered in the affirmative, and 
I proceeded to read the contents. Having done that, I said, ‘‘ My lord, am I to 
understand from this note that Mr. Duncombe wishes me to fight a duel with him, 
and that he hereby challenges me ?” 

Lord Allen.—'* You must, sir, either contradict what has been stated in your last 
Magazine, or else Mr. Duncombe demands that satisfaction which one gentleman has 
a right to demand from another who offends him.” 

Mr. Fraser.—‘* Let me distinctly understand, my lord, if I interpret this note 
rightly. Am I to consider this note as a challenge from Mr. Duncombe? I shall 
feel extremely obliged if your lordship will be explicit in this matter, that we may 
understand one another.’ 

Lord Allen.—* Well, I suppose Mr. Duncombe does mean that; yes, the note 
does mean that. He has a right to be angry with your Magazine ; for it has pub- 
lished of him what is false. Mr. Duncombe is not a ‘ partner’ in Crockford’s. He 
is a‘ patron,’ to be sure, of that establishment, but to his cost, for he has lost a great 
deal of money there.” 

Mr. Fraser.— My lord, I have no answer to return to this note,” 

Lord Allen.—‘* No answer to return! That is strange !” 

Mr. Fraser.—‘* No answer whatever, my lord.” 

Lord Allen.—** But I cannot return without some answer; I must have some 
answer.” 

I again repeated my refusal, He again insisted on the necessity ofa reply. 1 
then said, ‘ If an answer be absolutely necessary, perhaps the most honourable and 
Straightforward course will be for me to tell your lordship what line I mean to 
pursue; and I therefore will thank your lordship to take to Mr. Duncombe this 
message,— that Mr. Fraser, the moment Lord Allen leaves his house, will imme- 
diately step over to Marlborough Street police-office, and there take out a warrant 
against Mr. Duncombe, to prevent a breach of the peace. 

Lord Allen.—* Surely, sir, you will not do so extraordinary a thing ; you cannot 
resort to so strange a proceeding ?” 

Mr. Fraser.—* Indeed I will, my lord, the moment your lordship leaves this place ; 
and no proceeding of mine can be more extraordinary than this of Mr, Duncombe 
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suppose, for really we are not quite sure which is precisely the passage of which 
he complains) by the following paragraph in our last Magazine, p. 257 : 


“* Now the Finsbury election presented this point in a simple and clear manner 
to them. It was not a question between two men of ‘ fashionable morals’— the one 
a Whig, the other a Tory ; nor was it a contest between two candidates of some re- 
ligious rank—the one a Churchman, the other a Dissenter: but it was a competition 
between a man of spotless character for religion and morality, and one of infamous 
notoriety for every sort and degree of vice. In Mr. Pownall they had a man who 
was personally known to them, as actively engaged in every effort of religion or 
benevolence in which they themselves professed to be interested. In Mr. Duncombe 
they saw one whose fame had reached through all classes as a distinguished supporter 
of the gambling-house, the brothel, and every haunt of vice. But then, on the other 
hand, in Mr. Pownall they saw a Churchman,—in Mr. Duncombe they saw one who 
would willingly be their instrument in pulling down the Church. Every profession, 
therefore, was forgotten: all idea of Religion being of more value than Dissent was 
abandoned ; and the Dissenters of Finsbury, with a few honourable exceptions, came 
forth with zeal and alacrity as the supporters of the favourite of Madame Vestris, and 
the patron of (or partner in) Crockford’s hell !” 


Alarmed lest his moral character should be ruined by such imputations as 
these, Mr. Duncombe determined to shew that he was a proper representative 
of the dissenting piety of Finsbury, by challenging Mr. Fraser. Mr. Fraser not 
being inclined to this mortal arbitrement— perhaps not thinking that a question 
of religious morals was best decided by recourse to the pistol; perhaps being a 
man of trade, not of war, and, however accustomed to “‘ reviews,” averse to being 
* paraded” — summoned the constable instead of a second, and removed the 
scene of meeting to Marlborough Street, where Mr. Duncombe was bound over to 
keep the peace ; and so stands the matter at present, except that Mr. Duncombe, 
we have been told, has threatened to bring the libel before a court of law—a 
course of proceeding which is quite consistent with the usual practice of lovers 
of the liberty of the press. We care not about it. Ie may do so if he pleases. 

The press, London and provincial, took up the quarrel at considerable length. 
The Times said, that Mr. Fraser ought to have immediately expressed his regret 
that any such matter should have appeared in his Magazine: we beg leave to 
observe, that such is not the conduct of the Times itself on similar occasions. 
Would Mr. Walter, if asked by a gentleman sent on behalf of Lord Brougham to 


in sending such a message to a man like myself, engaged in the pursuits of business, 
and not at all moving in fashionable life.” 

Lord Allen.—‘* You have, however, dined in company with Mr. Duncombe.” 

Mr. Fraser.—* It may be so, though I do not just now recollect that I had such 
an honour.” 

Lord Allen.—** Well, no matter; the Magazine is yours, and you are the indivi- 
dual to whom Mr. Duncombe looks for satisfaction.” ~ Fi 

Mr. Fraser.—** There certainly can be no mistake on that head, my lord ; for the 
note is plainly enough addressed to me, James Fraser.” F 

Lord Allen.—** Yes, the note is intended for you.” 

Mr. Fraser.—‘* Some strange proceedings have occurred in connexion with this 
Magazine from persons who have considered themselves aggrieved, and I have had 
to encounter them in various ways, but never was so called upon before. The usual 
course is to demand the name of the author, and with his permission I have been 
always ready to deliver it up; but here I, who do not approve of hostile meetings, 
am called upon to go out and fight. With this letter before me, and with such a 
purpose declared, I must say, that even if your lordship did now demand the name of 
the author, I should refuse it.” 

Lord Allen.—‘* We look to you, sir. Do you intend to act as you said ?” 

Mr. Fraser.—‘ Certainly, my lord.” ; : 

Lord Allen.—‘* Good morning, sir.” 

Mr. Fraser.—‘* Good morning, my lord.” 

And, after a bow on each side, Lord Allen and I parted, never again, [ trust, te 
meet on any business so foolish, James Fraser. 

215, Regent Street, Sept. 5, 1834. 
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demand satisfaction for all the articles imputing vile conduct to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, have immediately declared that he was particularly sorry, and would next 
day appear in white-sheeted penitence in his own broad sheet? Mr. Walter, 
we rather think, would not, as Mr. Fraser did, have even offered as the vehicle of 
refutation of the offence that which had conveyed it. The Herald twaddled ; 
which is, we regret to say, a common practice in that very respectable journal. 
The Courier, which, when all the cireumstances connected with its present ma- 
nagement are considered, ought to have been thoroughly silent on any subject 
connected with duels arising from political writing, was at once paltry and ran- 
corous in its remarks; but they are not worthy of more extended observation. 
The John Bull, as was only to be expected, blamed that spirit of personality which 
mingles the details of private life with political quarrels; and, with a delightful 
degree of consistent decorum, was shocked at the introduction of the name of 
Madame Vestris. The peace-loving Age recommended conciliation; and the 
Dispatch, in spite of its prepossessions on that score, was favourable to the appeal 
to the police. The Examiner, perhaps, said the most sensible thing of the 
whole lot; for it maintained that, to make the matter equal, as Mr. Duncombe 
had called out Mr. Fraser for publishing another man’s article, so Mr. Fraser 
should have called out Lord Allen for publishing another man’s challenge. 

The Morning Chronicle was somewhat rabid, and its observations may serve 
to hang upon them some commentaries on Whig notions of the press: 


‘Mr. Thomas Duncombe has been foully slandered in Fraser's Macazine for 
this month, in a review of ‘ The Past Session of Parliament.’ Speaking of the 
Finsbury election, the writer in the Magazine lauds the Tory candidate, Mr. Pownall, 
as a man of ‘ spotless character for religion and morality.’ This may be the case : 
indeed we have always heard that gentleman spoken favourably of in that respect ; 
and we trust he will find in the consolations of religion sufficient compensation for 
the loss of the honour of representing Finsbury. ‘The electors of Finsbury did not 
reject him because he was moral and religious, but because, judging of him by several 
previous exhibitions, and especially the noted expedition to Windsor, at the time of 
the passing of Catholic emancipation, they thought him a gentleman who must have 
a sufficient task on his hands to be able to take care of himself. But, in contrast with 
Mr. Pownall, Mr. IT. Duncombe is represented as one of ‘ infamous notoriety for every 
sort and degree of vice.’ Not content with this, the writer tells us that ‘ in Mr. 
Duncombe they saw one whose fame had reached through all classes, as a distin- 
guished supporter of the gambling-house, the brothel, and every haunt of vice.” And 
as if this were not sufficiently intelligible, the Dissenters of Finsbury are described 
as the ‘ supporters of the favourite of Madame Vestris, and the patron of and partner 
in Crockford’s hell !’ 

“ That Mr. Duncombe may have participated in the follies of young men of his 
rank of life, is possible. We are not the apolog ists of follies or vices, and Mr. 
Duncombe himself has probably no great satisfaction in looking back on them, But 
if we are to tolerate inquiries into private life, and if youthful follies are to exclude 
aman for ever from public trust, how few would be able to encounter the ordeal ! 
We have never heard that Mr. Duncombe had a greater share of vices than young 
men of his rank of life ; and certain we are that nu man is more generally beloved by 
men of all parties. It could only be from his being a general favourite that the very 
severe things he has often said in Parliament of his opponents have been so patiently 
borne. One would suppose from the description of ‘ his being notorious for every 
sort and degree of vice,’ that some of the individuals who find it necessary to retire 
to Paris or Brussels are angels compared with him. 

“« However, the extravagance of the accusation may be said to defeat itself. There 
are people, however, who may suppose from his being described as a patron of (or 
partner in) Crockford’s hell, that he really is something more than what the Duke 
of Wellington and most of the nobility and men of high fashion are—namely, a sub- 
scriber to Crockford’s Club. The insinuation is, not only that he is an inveterate 
gambler, but that he decoys men to Crockford’s hell to be plundered, and has an 
interest in the profits of the concern. There never was a fouler calumny uttered. 
‘These are not, however, imputations to be lightly thrown out! What would be said 
of us if we were to charge the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Queensberry, or 
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any other member of Crockford’s Club (which we might do with equal justice) with 
being a patron of or partner in Crockford’s hell? 

** The steps taken by Mr. Duncombe, in consequence of the libel, led to some 
proceedings yesterday at Marlborough Street police-office. Mr. Duncombe gave Mr. 
Fraser the option of contradicting the libel, or satisfying him in another way ; and 
Mr. Fraser declined both. We have inserted a letter from Mr. Fraser, written sub. 
sequent to the proceedings at the police-office. It would have been in better taste to 
have ascertained whether Mr. Duncombe would accept of the offer in this letter when 
Mr. Duncombe’s friend waited on him. This is not an ordinary libel ; and if Mr. 
Fraser's publication has been made the vehicle of so foul a calumny, the least he 
could do was to make all the reparation in his power to Mr. Duncombe, who was 
magnanimous enough to express his readiness to accept of a contradiction. If we 
had been betrayed into a groundless charge against any man, we can only say that we 
should have been glad to find so liberal a party to deal with. Before we had heard 


of Mr. Fraser’s letter, we learned that legal proceedings were instituted against Mr. 
Fraser and another journal. 


“We understand there is not the slightest ground for the charge against Mr. 
Duncombe of being drunk, and vociferating obstreperously while Mr. George 
Wood was speaking in the debate on one of the stages of the bill for admitting Dis- 
senters into the Universities. We have heard an individual named as having dis- 
tinguished himself by loud noises on that occasion; but that individual was neither 
Mr. Duncombe nor the other gentleman mentioned in Fraser, but an Ultra-Tory.” 


Before we say any thing more, we must here clear away a brace of falsehoods. 

To lower Mr. Pownall, the Chronicle talks of his “ previous exhibitions, 
especially the noted expedition to Windsor.” But the Chronicle well knows 
that Mr. Pownall had nothing whatever to do with such expedition—that he was 
not in it—that, in short, it would be just as fair to connect with it the name of 
Mr. Duncombe, or of any other person ! 

To exculpate Mr. Duncombe, the Chronicle avers that it is untrue that he 
was a party in that uproar in the House of Commons, of which its own columns 
furnished so graphic an account. On this point we shall only call one witness, 
and that one from among Mr. Duncombe’s own supporters — the True Sun of 
Friday, September 5: 


“* The Chronicle has understood that there is not the slightest ground for coupling 
Mr. Duncombe’s name with this disgracefully drunken outbreak. No denial is 
offered in the name of ‘the other gentleman mentioned in Fraser ;’ and about his 
share in the transaction we know as little as our contemporary does. But whatever 
may have been understood by others, we are bound for ourselves to say—and we say 
it with regret—that we ‘understood’ most distinctly at the time, from a gentleman 
with whom Mr. Duncombe’s person and voice are old acquaintances, that the honour- 
able member did occupy a post somewhere out of the Speaker’s eye, and did lead or 
join in the disgraceful discord which the reporter in the Chronicle has found it 
impossible to describe.” 


Having got rid of this, we proceed to inquire of the Morning Chronicle, if the 
reflections on the “ life and conversation” of Mr. Duncombe, which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine in the article complained of, appeared there for the first 
time? Ifhe was in that article “ foully slandered,” had not these foul slanders 
met his eye a hundred times before ; and why was he newly become so sensitive ? 
We are not here inquiring about their truth or falsehood. They were neither 
more true nor more false in this Magazine, than they were where he originally 
read them ; and it is nothing but hypocrisy—or, to use the more ordinary word, 
humbug—to pretend to believe that Mr. Duncombe, or his second (Lord Allen), 
or his bail (the Marquess of Worcester and Mr. Cosby), or any other of the 
gentlemen of the coteries and clubs in which they habitually move, feel any 
especial horror in being accused of “ participating in the vices and follies of 
young men of their rank of life ;” though, in plain truth, not one of them is a 
very young gentleman just now, unless Lord Allen should claim that distinction 
in the manner of Falstaff, whom he in one particular in no small degree re- 
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sembles, however his lordship may differ from the greasy knight in many others. 
The Chronicle, we suspect, intends a joke, though it is clumsily expressed, when it 
informs us that Mr. Duncombe has no great satisfaction now in looking back on 
the pleasures of his youth. But we wish to meddle with graver matters. 

We pass by also an allusion which ought not to have been made, to ask the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle if his paper was not usually made the vehicle of 
charges against people of the Tory party, far more atrocious than any thing 
which here rouses its hypocritical indignation? How was George IV. treated ? 
Was he never in the columns of the Chronicle foully slandered? Have there 
not been accusations, proved to be as false as hell, urged with a malignity of 
ceaseless growth against the Duke of Cumberland? What was the language 
addressed towards every man who opposed the mania of reform, or who doubted 
the propriety of surrendering the Protestant Church in Ireland? If it be an 
outrage to impute to Mr. Thomas Duncombe “ fashionable vices,” how does the 
Chronicle justify its constant allusions to the late Mrs. Arbuthnot? How defend 
the insinuations conveyed by a subscription-list, which it published not long 
before the article which now fills its sensitive columns with wrath? If we 
thought the matter worth the trouble, we should find, by turning over the files of 
the Chronicle for any year of the last forty of its existence, at least a hundred 
“ibels” more “ foul and slanderous.” 

“ This,” says the Chronicle, “is not an ordinary libel.” Certainly not, as 
compared with the libels of the Chronicle itself. It is tame, quiet, and insigni- 
ficant. ‘“ If Mr. Fraser’s publication has been made the vehicle of so foul a 
calumny, the least he could do was to make all the reparation in his power to 
Mr. Duncombe, who was magnanimous enough to express his readiness to accept 
of a contradiction.” Well! Mr. Fraser did express such a readiness. He has 
expressed himself quite ready to allow Mr. Duncombe or Lord Allen to write (if 
his lordship can write) any contradiction they pleased, and to insert it in his 
Magazine. Is it the theory of the Morning Chronicle, that when a person who 
is offended by a newspaper or magazine sends a threat of a challenge to its pro- 
prietor—to a man who, as. every body knows, is not the author of the matter 
complained of —he is at once to be convinced, without further argument, that 
the offence was given or was taken unjustly? If it be, it is a charming theory 
indeed ; but one which, we rather suspect, Mr. Easthope would not prefer seeing 
reduced to practice. 

Lord Allen did not point out in his conversation, nor Mr. Duncombe in his 
note, what were the obnoxious parts of the article complained of. How then 
was Mr. Fraser to know, unless they were declared? Even now it is not easy to 
guess what Mr. Duncombe wishes to have denied. Did Mr. Duncombe mean 
that we should deny that he is a frequenter of the coulisses, or of the gaming-table ? 
or if not, of what does he wish the denial to be made? We protest at once 
against some of the insinuations of the Morning Chronicle, as being what never 
for a moment crossed our imagination. 

Not only did Lord Allen and Mr. Duncombe refrain from declaring what it was 
that offended them, but neither of them asked, directly or indirectly, the name of 

the writer. The insinuations of the Courier have no sort of foundation. The 
writer of the article is not unknown, nor, as the immense sale of his Tory 
pamphlets, extracted from this Magazine, will prove, is his influence unfelt. 
Mr. Fraser says truly, in his statement, that the practice is on such occasions to 
consult with the writer of an article complained of; and sure we are that the 
gentleman who wrote that which has called forth the anger of Mr. Duncombe 
would have instantly given Mr. Fraser authority to use his name. After the turn 
the affair had taken, Mr. Fraser insisted that nothing of the kind should be done ; 
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but we have received from our contributor the following article, which we 
submit without further preface : 


“ The writer of a certain article in the last number of Fraser’s Magazine, with 
some passages of which it has pleased Mr. Thomas Duncombe to be offended, 
cannot but feel it incumbent on him to say a few words, both with a view of 
setting himself right with the public, and also of correcting several errors into 
which Mr. Duncombe has undoubtedly fallen. 

“« Nothing can be clearer than this, that Mr. Duncombe must have read the 
paper of which he complains, in great haste, and without due consideration. The 
blunders committed by him in the matter of the challenge, put his ‘ more haste 
than good speed’ beyond a doubt. But his whole conduct exhibits a tissue of 
hurry and misconstruction, as much with reference to the substance of the con- 
troversy, as to the mode of carrying it on. 

“ The leading error of the whole affair, for instance, was the fancying that 
some personal attack had been especially levelled against him ; whereas a second 
glance would have shewn him, in a moment, that the argument of the writer was 
levelled in a totally different direction, and that his name was only introduced 
en passant, as an illustration of the leading fact asserted ; which was the gross in- 
consistency of the Dissenters. So far, indeed, from there being any wish or in- 
tention to wound the feelings of Mr. Duncombe, the writer can unreservedly 
assert that no idea of the kind ever crossed his mind; and that such a result, 
when it was seen to have been produced, was to him as unexpected as it was 
undesired. 

« But perhaps Mr. Duncombe may demand what right any one possessed — 
even supposing him to be actuated by no malicious feeling — what right he pos- 
sessed, merely because it suited the course of his argument, to take such liberties 
with the name and character of another, and to drag his private failings before 
the public eye? In this question is involved the second of Mr. D.’s errors. In 
the first instance, he was wrong in describing the passages in question as consti- 
tuting ‘an attack’ upon him, or as dictated by personal animosity. And now 
he errs in denominating them ‘an attack on private character,’ and a wanton 
invasion of the precincts of private life. 

‘“¢ That there was any thing wanton or gratuitous in the strictures put forth, is 
obviously untrue. There was no searching out or following Mr. Duncombe: he 
it was that brought himself fairly under notice, by throwing the gauntlet down 
before the nine thousand Finsbury electors. Can any thing be more obvious 
than the distinction between attacking a man who unobtrusively pursues his quiet 
path within the precincts of his private circle ; and offering fair and legitimate 
strictures on his general character, when he presents himself as aspiring to the 
honours of a public trust ? 

“« Mr. Duncombe, then, was spoken of as the candidate, and because he had 
been the candidate, for the borough of Finsbury. But it is next asked, why 
attack private character ? 

“* What is it to attack private character! Were the daily invectives against 
the assumed avarice of Lord Eldon, which, during that nebleman’s chancellor- 
ship, filled the columns of the Times and Chronicle —were these ‘ attacks on 
private character,’ or not? If they were, then such attacks, on the shewing of 
the liberal press, are sometimes allowable. If these were not ‘ attacks on pri- 
vate character,’ then we know not what we have said that can fairly come under 
that description. If Lord Eldon’s income, and savings, and penuriousness, and 
accumulation of wealth, were fair subjects of remark — were, in short, public 
topics—then, by a parity of reasoning, Mr. Duncombe’s well-known and avowed 
habits of ‘fashionable gaiety’ must be equally open to observation. 

“To cater scraps of in-door scandal, and to dwell upon particular instances 
of indiscretion or of vice, endeavouring thereby to fix a character upon a public 
man of which he is perhaps totally undeserving, is a hateful propensity, and a 
practice altogether intolerable. But the article complained of had not a particle 
of this criminality : it went no farther than Mr. Duncombe’s well-known and no- 
torious fame. That Mr. Duncombe has acquired for himself, like most other men 
of activity and vivacity, a sort of common fame, will not be denied. It was to 
this common fame, such as it might be, that the article complained of alluded. 
There is nothing in all this which can justly be called ‘ an attack on private cha- 
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racter ;’ there is nothing, in short, which is not in daily practice among all 
classes, up to the most moral and the most honourable. In every-day conver- 
sation men do not speak of their fellow-men as mere abstractions, but they affix 
to every man the character which common report assigns to him ; and in all this 
there is no necessary approach to scandal or to calumny. 

“ But we come now to the substance of the question. When we assigned to 
Mr. Duncombe a certain character, and quoted public fame as our authority 
for so describing bim, did we speak truly or falsely? Is he commonly reported 
of, as we alleged him to be? This is the only really important part of the 
question. 

‘“* Now it is curious, that while Mr. Duncombe himself is content, in round 
terms, to call our strictures ‘ false and atrocious,’ without, however, specifying 
any one point in which the said falsehood can be proved, all his advocates of 
the press hold another tone. Not one of them has denied the substantial truth 
of the description; they only object to the plainness of the language employed. 
One says, that it would have been enough to have ‘described him as a man of 
the world, mixing in the world’s gaieties and dissipations.’ Now this would have 
been only a soft and sneaking way of saying the same thing. 

“ Another, who likewise objects to the explicit terms used by us, says that 
Mr. Duncombe is only a roué, which, in plain English, is a profligate! Did 
we ourselves say any thing more? But why should we use a French word 
or phrase, when our own language furnished sufficient variety of expression ? 

** We are not disposed, however, to deny that the language we employed was 
strong and explicit to a degree not usual; and which, perhaps, in ordinary cases, 
might with justice and propriety be softened. But our justification rests in this, 
that we were not writing for, or addressing ourselves to, Bond Street or the 
Clubs, but the Tabernacle and the Dissenters. 

“ Mr. Duncombe himself must be aware of the propriety and expediency of 
using language suited to the audience and the occasion. Should his constituents 
call on him to take the chair at a meeting of the Home Missionary Society, in 
Tottenham Court Road Chapel, he would feel this expediency most forcibly. 
He would find it quite necessary to adopt a totally different style of speech from 
that which is current at Crockford’s or the green-room. And so we, speaking 
especially to the Dissenters of Finsbury, naturally used language suited to the 
habits of the frequenters of the Tabernacle. 

“ That, for instance, which is denominated a folly in fashionable society, is 
spoken of in the sober fire-side circle as a crime ; or, at least, a gross impropriety. 
But in the pulpit or in the chapel you must go a step further: the only fitting 
term there is a sin. Thus it is that to say, in Pall Mall, that a man has mixed 
in the usual follies of the gay world, is exactly the same thing as to say, in 
Moorfields, that he is notorious for every vice. Had we been reasoning with the 
Clubs, we might have used their phraseology ; but we were addressing the 
Dissenters, and therefore we preferred to adopt that which was customary 
among them. 

“* Ove more error must be adverted to, in which there might be some excuse 
for Mr. Duncombe in the ambiguity of our language. We spoke of him as ‘a 
patron of, or partner in, Crockford’s hell.’ He has chosen to call this an in- 
Sinuation that he was in more than an orditary way connected with that esta- 
blishment ; but in all truth and sincerity we can aver, that it implied merely 
our own uncertainty as to the real nature of his connexion with that nest of 
iniquity. We are not ashamed to confess our exceeding ignorance in these 
matters. We know not the nature of that establishment; we know not whether 
it is the property of one person, or of ten, or of five hundred ; we have not an 
idea whether Mr. Duncombe’s connexion with it is a whit more close than that 
of hundreds of others, or whether his visits are more profitable than theirs. It 
Was in our ignorance of these things, and with no other meaning, that we 
designated him in those dubious words which we have above quoted: we spoke 
doubtfully, because we were in a state of doubt. 

“ In reviewing, then, the expressions supposed to be complained of, no room 
appears for that sweeping retractation or apology which Mr. Duncombe demands. 
A certain character was ascribed to him, as current in general society. It is still 
believed to be so current. That character may be described by a friend -or 
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advocate, as merely involving ‘a participation in the follies of fashionable life ;’ 
by a censor it may be called ‘a notoriety in every kind of vice :’ the two expres- 
sions meaning very much the same. A habit of promiscuous intercourse with all 
kinds of women, married or unmarried ; a patronage of places where the youthful 
heir is often reduced to beggary and impelled to suicide; and a readiness to take 
any man’s life for a misplaced word or a misconstrued look—these are the ‘ follies 
of fashionable life ;? and these habits, whether you choose to call them follies or 
crimes, are by common report ascribed to Mr. Duncombe. As to any thing 
further, as to any such insinuations as are hinted at by the Chronicle, we alto- 
gether and unreservedly repudiate and put them from us. We endeavoured to 
speak plainly; and we meant exactly what we said, and neither more nor less.” 


We have nothing to add to this which would not weaken its effect, and we 
leave it to the patient perusal of Mr. Duncombe and his Finsbury friends. We 
may perhaps be allowed to say, that the M.P. did not shew himself very clearly 
conversant with the ordinary laws of duelling. Any one conversant with that 
code would have told Mr. Duncombe, that the first thing to be ascertained when 
a gentleman receives what he considers to be an affront is, whether there is any 
one with whom he can fight. Unless he ascertains this fact, and that most 
clearly, his demand of the combat is not much better than vapouring. Now 
Mr. Duncombe made no inquiry of the kind. He goes and at once writes a 
letter, not asking for the name of the party with whom he is angry, but chal- 
lenging a Regent Street bookseller, who he well knew was no member of 
the fighting classes of society. Any body could have told Mr. Duncombe 
that our shopkeepers are not duellists, and that Mr. Fraser would infallibly 
act as Mr. Murray did, when challenged by Dr. Lyall for some reflections on 
a book of his in the Quarterly ; or, indeed, as any other tradesman in the world 
would have done, if he had a desire to maintain a reputation for sanity. 

This was the first blunder; but we may be told, that it was remedied by the 
name of the writer being demanded by Lord Allen. In the first place, Lord 
Allen made no such demand ; on this point he was a mute instrument, a séill- 
organ — like his title. But even if he had, it would have been too late. A 
challenge would have been here, too, held out, without any pains being taken to 
ascertain what we have laid down to be the preliminary step, viz. whether there 
was a person whom Mr. Duncombe could fight. The author of the article might 
have been a clergyman, a Quaker, a woman, a tailor—it might have been Mr. 
O'Connell, though, looking at its politics, that, to be sure, was not probable; 
and then what would have become of the value of Mr. Duncombe’s challenge ? 
Why, it would have been pure vapouring, and nothing more. Suppose that some 
Tory among us were annoyed with any thing appearing in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, should we sally forth pistol in hand, determined to shoot the writer at all 
hazards, even if the offender proved to be the Reverend Doctor Wade, or Francis 
Place of Charing Cross, or Miss Martineau, or William Howitt, or Frosty-faced 
Fogo, or Aby Belasco — all of whom, we believe, contribute to the Morning 
Chronicle, or its kindred journal, Bell’s Life in London? Such a Tory would, 
by those who know any thing of what duelling is, be set down as a silly person 
without further question. The clear course for Mr. Duncombe to have pursued 
was, without any commentary whatever, to have pointed out distinctly and de- 
finitely the passage of which he complained, and demanded the name of the 
writer. If he had done this at first, there would, we imagine, have been no 
hesitation in informing him. That being ascertained, he then might have chal- 
lenged the author if he pleased; but, after the note to Mr. Fraser, it is too late. 
Mr. Duncombe’s conduct throughout was nothing but a continuous blunder, and 
it proves, that however skilful he may be in other pursuits, he has not acquired 
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more knowledge of the proper art of sending challenges than the black-leg, 
which is the crest of his coat of arms. 

But if it be held that the publisher or proprietor of a magazine, or review, 
or newspaper, should be the target for angry opponents, we beg to draw the 
attention of the curious in duelling to the question of partnership. If one 
of us were aggrieved in the Edinburgh Review (which is still published, we 
understand), who is to fight? It belongs to Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman; are they to fight by the senior partner, or have they in 
the firm a partner specially for the fighting department? If not, are they to be 
paraded in single files, or in platoons, or in a hollow square, or in line, one, two, 
or three deep, with Brown and Green for colourmen? Are they to fire in volley, 
or running fire along the line, or irregularly like sharpshooters? How many 
seconds are they to have? One a-piece, or only one for all in their corporate 
capacity as Longman aud Co.? The celebrated Paddy Holloway complained of 
the puzzling hardship of being second-man to two men; but second-man to six 
must be a post still more difficult sufficiently to fill. Again, is the duel to be 
decided by the death of one of the partners ; or must it rage until the whole six 
be extirpated, and the house of the Longmans be blown, jointly and severally, 
out of the Row? In case of wounds, the matter is more troublesome. Is the 
honour of their antagonist to be satisfied by wounding one slightly, another 
seriously, and so forth ; or must he wing them all, in such a manner as to justify 
the breaking off the duel? And apologies, too! If there be one refractory 
partner refusing to apologise, are the other five, who are not so bloody-minded, 
to stand their ground? In short, there is no end to the difficult and perplexing 
questions which Mr. Duncombe has started by his very novel doctrine, that he 
is to fight the owner of the property of a magazine, and not the writer of an 
obnoxious article in it. We consign the solution of the above cases to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Vincent Dowling, in his weekly answers to his pugnacious corre- 
spondents. We confess that we should like to see a challenge, such as we have 
been imagining : “ Gentlemen,— having this moment read,” &c., and so on to 
“satisfaction which one squad of booksellers owes to a gentleman.”—Addressed 
“To Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman.” 

It would be a curiosity in its way, but, in reality, not more absurd than Mr. 
Duncombe’s note to Mr. Fraser. When the Duke of Wellington was angry 
with a letter in the Standard, he did not call out Mr. Charles Baldwin, of Bridge 
Street, nor did he hint to Lord Winchelsea that he had any hostile intentions 
against his lordship until he first had positively ascertained who his man was. 
Then he challenged him — most unwisely, in our opinion; but the manner in 
Which it was done, shewed that his grace was as well versed in the laws of private 
as of public war. We cannot say the same for the member of Finsbury. 

Enough of this. We cannot conclude without saying, that we thought the 
conduct of the Marquess of Worcester not very becoming, in volunteering to mix 
himself up so pointedly in a quarrel against a Tory magazine. We are quite 
sure that no Whig nobleman or gentleman would have so come forward, under 
any pretence, in a case in which one of the organs of Whiggery was concerned. 
When the marquess’s uncle, the late Lord Charles Somerset, was “ foully 
slandered” by the Whig papers, particularly by that Morning Chronicle which is 
now the principal defender of Lord Worcester’s friend ; when fraud, peculation, 
dishonesty, and dishonour of every kind, were most profusely and most slander- 
ously imputed to his lordship ; if Lord Charles had been bound over to keep the 
peace against any of his maligners, would he have been attended to the police- 
office by any Whig nobleman — by any branch, for example, of the Duke of So- 
merset’s family? with which the Chronicle, by the way, used to confound Lord 
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Charles. Not he, indeed! The Tory Governor of the Cape would have been 
left to seek for Tory friends ; and no Whig would have been there to hurl angry 
looks of defiance at the Whig publisher. It appears that some of the Tory aris- 
tocracy think differently — that the press of their party is to obtain no sympathy 
from them. Do they wonder, then, that their complaint of not being supported 
by the press, which we hear so often made by them, should have some foundation ? 
Lord Allen, too, describes himself to be a Tory; he, therefore, might have left 
the business to other hands. It is only fair, however, to say, that he executed it 
with courtesy and good-humour; and when we find him blazoning as his motto, 
“ Triumpho morte tam vitd,” we hope that his triumph in the former capacity 
will be long delayed. 

We have occupied with this matter more space than we had intended, but 
we hope that our readers will bear with us. In the first place, we flatter our- 
selves that they will take an interest in what concerns us, after having so long 
travelled together on the roads of Toryism ; but if in that piece of flattery we are 
self-mistaken, we yet think it only due to our character to explain, as distinctly 
as we could, what has in some quarters been made matter of charge against us. 
We do not often transgress by obtruding on the public our personal concerns: 
in this case we fancy we see something of more importance. It is not, we think, 
to be allowed, that the same arts which were so mainly instrumental in carrying 
reform should be allowed to be still employed in preventing the expression of 
opinion on the manner in which that reform is working. Great authorities among 
the Reformers inculcated the necessity of selecting members of parliament in the 
election which was decisive of the bill's success, by the means of the brickbat and 
the bludgeon ; and the advice was,in numberless instances, most carefully carried 
into effect. Is it still to be the rule that similar methods are to be resorted to— 
that no one must dare suggest that a candidate is eligible or ineligible, under 
peculiar circumstances, without being exposed to the ordeal of the pistol? This 
is a doctrine which comes with a peculiarly bad grace from a party which pro- 
fesses that it is to do every thing by pure argument—to make no way unless by 
reason and conviction, and under the diligent tuition of the schoolmaster running 
abroad. It is no precedent for them to say that other parties, in other times, 
resorted to such practices; those times are now superseded by the empire of 
Reform. But if it be deemed necessary that duelling should be a weapon of 
political argument as in olden times, and that a mouth that cannot be silenced 
by tongue or pen should be silenced by sword or pistol, why then we have only 
to say, let the regulations which govern that mode of silencing be properly and 
duly observed. We have argued, and we think fairly, that Mr. Duncombe has 
been wrong all throughout this business; and we add that, for the sake of the 
freedom of the press, we are as happy that he has blundered in his appeal to 
the code of arms as we were when his friend Lord Durham blundered in his 
appeal to the code of law. We might, if we pleased, extend our remarks on this 
subject much further, but we think it better to conclude by suggesting a different 
class of reflections, and asking the “ Christian” Dissenters of Finsbury whether 
or not they approve of this conduct on the part of their representative? for he is 
theirs — only for them he would not be now in St. Stephen’s. If they do, they 
should, like honest men, follow out their principles to a legitimate conclusion, 
and set their ministers to work in preaching sermons in behalf of duelling, and 
instruct Mr. Wilks to bring into parliament an act to declare its legality. 

Observe, we are now talking only to the Finsbury Dissenters; other argu- 
ments may be adduced in other places. 


September 25, 1834, OLIVER YORKE. 
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